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FOREWORD 
THE AMERICAN SCRAP BOOK for 1930 and its companion volume, The European 


Scrap Book, are an encore—a response to the enthusiastic reception given the Scrap 
Books for 1929. The same editorial policy that went into the making of the preceding 
_yolumes, whose appearance was “an event in the publishing world,” distinguishes the 
present publication, in which the aim is to collect and present in two volumes the best 
that has been thought and said, conceived and executed during the past year in Litera- 
ture, Art, Science, Invention, Theology, Statecraft, Music, Business, Discovery, Explor- 
~ ation—in fact, every department of human activity. 

Represented at their best are more than a thousand distinguished men and women, 
leaders of thought and action—scholars and statesmen, authors and artists, world fly- 
ers and engineers, scientists and musicians, divines and discoverers, doctors and diplo- 
mats, poets and playwrights of both hemispheres. An impressive gallery. 


“If”? as it has been said, “we are to build up a civilization around 

ourselves in these United States, we must learn to keep our beauti- 

ful things and to look at them more than once.” 
A second look is what The American and European Scrap Books provide—an op- 
_ portunity to examine at leisure the best that has been said and done of late to dis- 
tinguish and dignify Civilization in its upward climb. 
___ It is not possible for the average busy person to read even a hundredth part of the 
best books, periodicals and journals, or to discern them readily in the mass of medio- 
cre or worthless matter that comes pouring from the presses of America and Europe. 
_ And even the very best is only “best” in spots. The unique service of these Scrap Books 
is to winnow the grain from the chaff, to select only the gems of expression and to 
give them a proper setting. Nothing is included, it is believed, in either The American 
Scrap Book or its companion volume that is not of vital and timely interest plus 
‘permanent importance. 
“The American and European Scrap Books constitute a social history of the time.” 
Two principles of selection have been followed. First: Authorship. No matter 
how foreign the subject, if the author is an American it goes into The American Scrap 
Book. Similarly, no matter how American the subject, if the author be European, it 
goes into the European Scrap Book, provided—in both cases—and this is the second 
principle of selection—that it has distinction of form as well as subject-matter of 
arresting interest. 


The unanimous codperation of Publishers, Editors, Writers and Artists has been 
deeply gratifying. Thanks are hereby tendered them for permission to reprint portions 
of books, of magazine and newspaper articles, poems and notable addresses, and to 
reproduce outstanding pictures of the year. The reader will discover in these two 
volumes portions of many things that deserve to be read in their entirety. In such 
cases the index of publishers and publications in the back of each volume will be of 
special service. 

Wituiam Grirritu, Editor, 


Former Editor of CURRENT OPINION and 
President of the Poetry Society of America. 


AMERICAN 
SCRAP BOOK 


EDISON DEFENDS THE MACHINE AGE 


Supplementing these observations, the world famous inven- 
tor modestly stated on the occasion, October 21, 1929, of the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his invention of the 
incandescent electric lamp that “I would be embarrassed at the 
honors heaped upon me .. . were it not for the fact that in 
honoring me you are also honoring that vast army of thinkers 
and workers of the past, and those who are carrying on, with- 
out whom my work would have gone for nothing. . . . This 
experience makes me realize, as never before, that Americans 
are sentimental.” 

The celebration, attended by President Hoover and a no- 
table gathering, was arranged by Henry Ford and was held at 
Dearborn, Michigan, where the great motor-car maker had 
reconstructed Menlo Park, New Jersey, the “birthplace” of the 
electric lamp and numerous other epoch-making Edison in- 
ventions. 


EDUCATION in the United States has not kept pace with the general com- 
mon sense of the people, and one of the best illustrations of it is to be found 
in the discussion of nearly every public question. . . . Our people have 
steadily refused to have anything to do with Socialism or Bolshevism or any 
of the European theories on how life ought to be rearranged. The radicals 
who advocate these theories always call themselves intelligent and take the 
absurd ground that those who disagree with them are not intelligent. Quite 
a lot of our educators are radicals, and it is surprising that more of them are 
not that way, because of the stunting of their observation. A really intelligent 
man—which means an observing man—cannot be a radical, for all radical 
‘theories are based not on facts but on notions of what the facts ought to be. 

A radical is always profoundly ignorant of the actualities of our com- 
plex social system and also of the real nature of man. He plays in a world 
that does not now and never did exist. . . . 

It would be interesting to calculate just what the incandescent light has 
done to this country in the way of increasing both production and consump- 
tion merely by increasing the length of the day. The automobile has ac- 
customed everyone to speed, to quickness of action and to control, as well 
as removing the mystery from machinery. The motion picture has increased 
the quickness of perception to a really remarkable degree. In our first 
motion pictures we had to make our arrangement of scenes perfectly obvious 
and simple. The most ordinary and commonplace picture that is made 
today would have been over the heads of the first audiences. They had 
not been trained to visualize more than one thought at a time. Their memory 
faculties had not been developed at all. 

The motion picture—no matter what one may think of the pictures 
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presented—is the greatest quickener of brain action we have ever had. 
Everyone is now trained to follow and remember the scenes and keep them 
coherent. Without training, these scenes would be only a confused jumble. 
I know that from experience in making pictures. This is even more apparent 
in the titles. The average audience today—and we work on averages— 
grasps a title in somewhat less than half the time which formerly we con- 
sidered necessary. The titles today can be of almost any length, but in the 
beginning, if a title ran beyond six or eight words, a fair proportion of 
the audience failed to get it. We collected a great deal of data on that in 
order to determine how many words we could use and how long those words 
should stay on the screen and still be comprehended by an average audience. 
Today a title of from twelve to fifteen words is shown in about twelve 
seconds and is understood by 95 per cent of the audience without effort. 
Thirty years ago only 10 per cent of the audience would have understood . 
Bie % 
One of the effects of machinery has been to increase general intel- 
ligence. As more machinery is introduced that general intelligence will 
be further quickened. That is directly opposite to the opinions of people 
who, not having any data, think that the use of machinery dulls men. In the 
machinery itself you have the answer as to the effect of machinery on the 
human race. A machine age cannot be a stupid age. It has to be a highly 
intelligent age. A workman who is only a human machine without intel- 
ligence cannot operate or supervise a highly developed piece of machinery. 
We already have some machines which would considerably decrease the 
cost of production if only we could get men of high enough intelligence to 
operate them. A machine age demands a high level of human intelligence. 
As our intelligence rises we shall use still more machines, but we have 
no reason to bother about men turning into automatons. That is just one 
more of those theories worked up by men who have never studied the facts. 
And likewise we do not have to bother about eventual over-production and 
stagnation and all that; for enough additional intelligence will by then 
have been created to solve the problems which the new conditions create. . . . 
I believe in work and intend to quit the day before my funeral. But 
I recognize that there are many people at work who for physical and other 
reasons really should not be at work. It is quite clear to me that the larger 
incomes which the automatic machines will create—both absolutely in 
money and relatively in purchasing power by the lowering of the price of 
goods—will make it possible for a family to be supported by the work 
of one member. It is not conceivable, however, that there should ever be 
widespread involuntary unemployment by reason of automatic machinery. 
—Thomas A. Edison, interviewed by Samuel Crowther, in The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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OW EDISON GOT STARTED 
| by Irving Bacheller 


_ THOMAS A. EDISON and I were sitting in his smoking-room upstairs after 

dinner, I was looking at the animated portrait of a boy with a bundle of news- 

ag papers under his arm, hanging on the wall. 

“That’s me,” he said. “I used to be a newsboy. By and by I rose to the 

dignity of news agent on a train which ran between Saginaw and Detroit. My 

last trip was as unexpected as a pair of twins. It’s quite a story—and goes to 

show what queer happenings control our destiny or assist us to turn the tide 

of our affairs into other channels. 

“Coming down from Saginaw one day I was passing through the smok- 

ing car with an armful of newspapers. A man stopped me. He was a South- 

erner, well dressed, standing collar, string tie, sparkler in his shirt front, 

big black hat on his head. A long cigar tilted upward from the corner of his 

pet. A negro sat beside him. 

“ “Boy, what ye got there?’ he asked. 

“ “Newspapers, I answered. 

“ “How many?’ 

“ “Thirty-four.’ 

“ ‘Chuck ’em out o’ the window,” he commanded. 

“T hesitated. 

“Chuck ’em out 0’ the window,’ he repeated. ‘I’m able to pay for ’em.’ 

“Taking him at his word, I flung them through an open window. 

“He lazily turned to the negro at his side, as if the vulgar details of 

business were beneath him, saying in a lordly tone: ‘Nicodemus, settle with 

the boy.’ 

“The colored man paid me. I returned to my trunk. I had never sold 
my papers with so little effort. I thought that I would try him again. I re- 

turned to the smoking car with a load of magazines that staggered me. It was 

~ enough to give a horse the heaves. I left none behind. 

3 “My customer saw me coming. 

“ ‘Hello, boy, what ye got there?’ he demanded. 
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“ “Magazines.” . 
“ “How many?” ee 
“T told him. ee 


“ “Chuck ’em out o’ the window.’ 

Be “Tt was a bull market. I unloaded. For the first time my stock was mov- 

ing fast. I think that half a mile of the right of way was paved with literature. 

“ ‘Nicodemus, settle with the boy,” my whimsical Southern friend com- 
manded, as I returned empty-handed to his seat. 

“I understood the situation. My customer evidently was having a few 
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days of princely relaxation. Like many men of that time, on pleasure bent, 
he was playing the part of a lavish Roman emperor. His little hobby was the 
creation of astonishment. I decided that if I had been chosen by fate to assist 
him to ride his hobby, far be it from me to lag behind. 

“T hurried back to my trunk. It was half full of novels: The Gun Maker 
of Moscow, The Hidden Hand, Beldemonio, the Indian Slayer, Ten Nights 
in a Barroom, and a stock of Beadle’s dime novels in yellow paper covers. 
Some of them showed signs of wear. The brakeman helped me stack them in 
my arms. It was almost a wagonload. I was in the midst of an adventure as 
thrilling as any in the books I carried. I toiled into the smoking car with my 
burden, wondering if my streak of luck would hold. 

“Again the familiar words: ‘Hello, boy, what ye got there?” 

** “Novels,” I answered. 

“ “How many?’ 

“Having counted them I gave the number. 

“Again the welcome order: “Chuck ’em out 0’ the window.’ 

“Gladly I chucked ’em. For a minute the air was full of mystery and 
bloody murder. Every tramp on that railroad must have become a walking 
library, and I’m sure that the section boss acquired a surprising familiarity 
with literature. 

“Once more I heard the princely command: ‘Nicodemus, settle with the 
boy.’ 

“My bill was paid in full. 

“T returned to an empty trunk. I closed and locked it for the last time. 
What should I do with it? I decided to try my luck once more. I dragged the 
trunk through the aisle to the smoking car. Everyone laughed as I bumped 
it through the door. 

“Again the familiar greeting: “Hello, boy, what ye got there?’ 

* “Trunk,” I answered. 

“He smiled as he asked: “(How many?’ 

66 “One.’ 

* “Chuck it off the train.’ 

“I dragged it to the platform and tumbled it to the right of way, and 
Nicodemus settled with me. I was out of the news-agent business for good.” 


ok K * ok 


Having closed out his stock, young Edison used the astonishingly ac- 
quired money to take up telegraphy and begin the serious study of electrical 
science, on which his mind was already set. Soon the world was his eager 
customer and his Nicodemus a grateful humanity. .. . 

Among other things he had invented an instrument for recording sales 
on the Stock Exchange and reporting them instantly in many places. It was 
the stock ticker—now in every bank and every broker’s office. 
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wife about it. 
ath.’ 
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ed. 


“ Ves,’ I said. 
“ “What is it?’ 


oni 


thing for me. 


Edison Analyzes 
Happiness 


_ As human beings are now constituted, 
is impossible for them to be very 
appy. The only ones who are continu- 
ly happy are the ones who, having 
le ambition, do small things of little 
ortance. A man whose business it is 
catch butterflies is probably pretty 
all of the time. Negroes, too, are 


lly happy. Things that would knock 


This is his story of what followed, as he told it: 

_ “The Western Union Telegraph Company saw at once the value of this 
invention. Their manager asked me to name a price for it. I told him that I 
d go home and think it over and see him in a few days. I talked with my 


“She said: ‘Tell him twenty thousand dollars.’ 
“Twenty thousand dollars!’ I exclaimed. ‘I don’t want to scare him to 


“ ‘Say it softly and if he starts to run you can stop him,’ she answered. 
Then you can say: “Joking aside, Mr. Eckert, what do you think it’s 


“When I went to bed that night I lay a long time thinking of the matter. 
yenty thousand dollars! It would pay my debts and build and equip a little 
aboratory. It would make me the happiest man in the world. 

“The next day I went to the manager’s office. 

“ Well, Edison, have you decided on the price for that invention?’ he 


- “T tried to say twenty thousand dollars but couldn’t. The words stuck in 
my throat. I simply hadn’t the nerve. That momentary hesitation was a lucky 


____ “How about a hundred thousand dollars?’ broke in the manager, while 
I was trying to brace myself to make a new start for the hurdle. 

As soon as I could recover from my astonishment I realized that if I 
t this sum all at once I wouldn’t know what to do with it. I’'d probably give 
) work and tackle the everlasting job of spending that mountain of money. 
Tknew the life of a patent was seventeen years. 

___- * Tf you’ll pay it in seventeen annual installments instead of all at once 
Til accept it,’ I said.” —From The American Magazine. 


the rest of us cold don’t seem to distress 
negroes at all. 

Perhaps the best funny story that I 
have heard for years illustrates the 
boundless capacity of colored people 
to keep smiling. A white woman hap- 
pened to meet on the street a colored 
girl who had worked for her a year or 
so before. The colored girl was wheeling 
a baby carriage. The white woman 
pulled back the cover and looked at the 
child who was as black as a hat. “Does 
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the baby look like its father?” asked 
the white woman. “Har, har, har!” 
laughed the colored woman. “I can’t 
tell you dat. I met dat chile’s father at 
a masquerade ball.” 

I told that story to Henry Ford and 
John Burroughs once when we were 
camping, and Burroughs laughed so 
hard that he fell over backwards in 
his camp-chair. But Ford didn’t crack a 
smile... . 

The happiest time in my life was 
when I was twelve years old. I. was just 
old enough to have a good time in the 
world, but not old enough to understand 
any of its troubles. Looking back now, 
across eighty-two years, I can see that 
relatively I have been happy. I have had 
a better chance to be happy than have 
most people. But I have had plenty of 
unhappiness, too. 

For a good many years I worried 
about my pay-roll; didn’t always know 
how I was going to meet it. My trouble 
has been that I have always had too 
much ambition and tried to do things 
that were sometimes financially too big 
for me. If I had not had so much am- 
bition and had not tried to do so many 
things I probably would have been hap- 
pier, but less useful. 

But I have always found, when I was 
worrying, that the best thing to do was 
to put my mind upon something, work 
hard and forget what was troubling me. 
As a cure for worrying, work is better 
than whisky. Much better. 

Human beings, as they are now con- 
stituted, are unable to be very happy, 
because, no matter how much they have, 
they want more. I refer now to material 
things—to money and the luxuries of 
life. 

Dishonest people cannot be happy be- 
cause, deep down in their hearts, they 
are always saying to themselves, “I am 
a dirty, rotten crook.” Nor can people 
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be happy who are small and mean, al- 
ways trying to get the better of every 
bargain——Thomas A. Edison, inter- 
viewed by Allan L. Benson, in The Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine. Copyright by the 
International Magazine Company, Inc. 


I have trained myself to read sentences 
and paragraphs at a glance. The indivi- 
dual words do not go through my mind 
at all, but I get the meaning of them. 
Colleges, if they would, could teach this 
method of reading and it would be of 
great value to their students, but they 
don’t do even that much.—Thomas A. 
Edison. 


I can always say what I am trying to 
say with a gestwre—Charlie Chaplin. 


Spring Pools 

These pools that, though in forests, still 
reflect 

The total sky almost without defect, 

And like the flowers beside them, chill 
and shiver, 

Will like the flowers beside them soon 
be gone, 

And yet not out by any brook or river, 

But up by roots to bring dark foliage on. 


The trees that have it in their pent-up 
buds 

To darken nature and be summer 
woods— 

Let them think twice before they use 
their powers 

To blot out and drink up and sweep 
away 

These flowers waters and these watery 
flowers 

From snow that melted only yesterday. 
—From Robert Frost’s West-Running 

Brook, by permission of Henry Holt & 

Company. 
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“IT COSTS A GREAT DEAL TO BE PRESIDENT” 
by Calvin Coolidge 


. . » IT HAS undoubtedly been the lot of every native boy of the United 
States to be told that he will some day be President. Nearly every young man 
who happens to be elected a member of his State legislature is pointed to by 
his friends and his local newspaper as on the way to the White House. 

My own experience in this respect did not differ from that of others. 
But I never took such suggestions seriously as I was convinced in my own 
mind that I was not qualified to fill the exalted office of President. 

I had not changed this opinion after the November elections of 1919, 
when I was chosen Governor of Massachusetts for a second term by a ma- 
jority which had only been exceeded in 1896. 

When I began to be seriously mentioned by some of my friends at that 
time as the Republican candidate for President, it became apparent that 
there were many others who shared the same opinion as to my fitness which 
I had so long entertained. 

But the coming national convention, acting in accordance with an un- 
changeable determination, took my destiny into its own hands and nominated 
me for Vice-President. 

Had I been chosen for the first place, I could have accepted it only 
with a great deal of trepidation, but when the events of August, 1923, be- 
stowed upon me the Presidential office, I felt at once that power had been 
given to me to administer it. This was not any feeling of exclusiveness. 
While I felt qualified to serve, I was also well aware that there were many 
others who were better qualified. It would be my province to get the benefit 
of their opinions and advice. It is a great advantage to a President, and a 
major source of safety to the country, for him to know that he is not a great 
man. When a man begins to feel that he is the only one who can lead in this 
republic, he is guilty of treason to the spirit of our institutions. 

After President Harding was seriously stricken, although I noticed that 
some of the newspapers at once sent representatives to be near me at the 
home of my father in Plymouth, Vermont, the official reports which I received 
from his bedside soon became so reassuring that I believed all danger past. 

On the night of August 2, 1923, I was awakened by my father coming 
up the stairs calling my name. I noticed that his voice trembled. As the only 
times I had ever observed that before were when death had visited our family, 
I knew that something of the gravest nature had occurred. 

He placed in my hands an official report and told me that President 
Harding had just passed away. My wife and I at once dressed. 

Before leaving the room I knelt down and, with the same prayer with 
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which I have since approached the altar of the church, asked God to bless the 
American people and give me power to serve them. . . . 

Meantime, I had been examining the Constitution to determine what 
might be necessary for qualifying by taking the oath of office. It is not clear 
that any additional oath is required beyond what is taken by the Vice-Presi- 
dent when he is sworn into office. It is the same form as that taken by the 
President. 

Having found this form in the Constitution I had it set up on the type- 
writer and the oath was administered by my father in his capacity as a notary 
public, an office he had held for a great many years. 

The oath was taken in what we always called the sitting room by the 
light of the kerosene lamp, which was the most modern form of lighting that 
had then reached the neighborhood. The Bible which had belonged to my 
mother lay on the table at my hand. .. . 

Notwithstanding the broad general knowledge which I had of the 
Government, when I reached Washington I found it necessary to make ‘an 
extensive survey of the various Departments to acquaint myself with details. 
This work had to be done intensively from the first of August to the middle 
of November, in order to have the background and knowledge which would 
enable me to discuss the state of the Union in my first Message to the Con- 
gress. ... 

Due largely to careful preparation, my Message was well received. 
No other public utterance of mine had been given greater approbation. 

Most of the praise was sincere. But there were some quarters in the 
opposing party where it was thought it would be good strategy to encourage 
my party to nominate me, thinking that it would be easy to accomplish my 
defeat. I do not know whether their judgment was wrong or whether they 
overdid the operation, so that when they stopped speaking in my praise they 
found they could not change the opinion of the people which they had helped 
to create. ... 

After the favorable reception which was given to my Message, I stated 
at the Gridiron Dinner that I should be willing to be a candidate. The con- 
vention nominated me the next June by a vote which was practically unani- 
mous... . 

My own participation [in the subsequent campaign] was delayed by 
the death of my son Calvin, which occurred on the seventh of July. He was a 
boy of much promise, proficient in his studies, with a scholarly mind, who 
had just turned sixteen. 

He had a remarkable insight into things. 

The day I became President he had just started to work in a tobacco 
field. When one of his fellow laborers said to him, “If my father was Presi- 
dent I would not work in a tobacco field,” Calvin replied, “If my father were 
your father, you would.” 
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_ After he was gone someone sent us a letter he had written about the 
ame time to a young man who had congratulated him on being the first boy 
the land. To this he had replied that he had done nothing, and so did not 
_ merit the title, which should go to “‘some boy who had distinguished himself 


_ through his own actions.” 


¥ - South Grounds. 


The Open Door 


For these lines, written on the fifth 
niversary of the death of her son 
alvin Coolidge, Jr., the author re- 
ived $250 from the magazine in which 
ey appeared, and she gave the check 
as a wedding present to her son, John, 
and his bride, Florence Trumbull, 
aughter of the Governor of Connecii- 


‘ave shown me God. 

‘our kiss upon my cheek 

las made me feel the gentle touch 

i Him who leads us on. 

he memory of your smile, when young, 
eveals His face, 

mellowing years come on apace. 
when you went before, 

‘ou left the gates of Heaven ajar 
‘hat I might glimpse, 

ipproaching from afar, 

glories of His grace. 

id, son, my hand, 

uide me along the path, 

t, coming, 


may stumble not 


We do not know what might have happened to him under other circum- 
stances, but if I had not been President he would not have raised a blister 
on his toe, which resulted in blood poisoning, playing lawn tennis in the 


In his suffering he was asking me to make him well. I could not. 
When he went the power and the glory of the Presidency went with 


It costs a great deal to be President—From Mr. Coolidge’s Own Story 
Hearst's International combined with Cosmopolitan Magazine, copyrighted 
y the International Magazine Company, by special permission. Published 
book form by the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 


Nor roam, 
Nor fail to show the way 
Which leads us—Home. 

—Grace Coolidge, in Good House- 
keeping. 

In the conduct of the White House 
there is no confusion; only novelty. But 
there is plenty of that. Almost at once, 
for instance, a new First Lady of the 
Land is faced with a strange convention, 
which is dismaying at the start. A Presi- 
dent, by virtue of office, must precede 
everybody, including his wife; he pre- 
cedes her to meals at home and dinners 
abroad; he enters a White House car 
before her and sits on the right; at the 
theater he must precede her into a box. 
He is supposed to precede her even into 
the White House elevator, and there is a 
story that when President Harding on 
his arrival endeavored to allow Mrs. 
Harding to enter first, the elevator man 
barred the door with his arm and said: 

“The President first, madam.”—Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, in The World’s Work. 
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LOVE . 
by William Lyon Phelps 


LOVE has transforming power. It can change a coward into a hero; it can 
change a despondent woman into a being full of zest, and it can do it in a 
moment. 

Love is the only genuine test. Two hundred years ago many serious- 
minded people were agitated by this question—do I or do I not belong to 
the elect? Am I saved or am I damned? Well, the apostle John has given us 
in one of his letters a test at once simple and infallible; there can be no pos- 
sible mistake. We know that we have passed from death unto life because 
we love the brethren. If we have love in the heart, sincere, unalloyed affec- 
tion for others, free from hatred or jealousy, without a shade of resentment, 
then we know we are Christians. It is a searching test. If we have not that 
love, then no matter what creeds we recite, what services we attend, what 
money we give to the heathen, we are not Christians; we don’t belong. 

The most terrible and terrifying words ever uttered by Jesus are the 
words “J don’t know you.” These were said not to sinners in the ordinary 
sense of that word, but to those who had failed in love, who had not taken 
advantage of their opportunities to show loving-kindness. According to John, 
who was closer to the Master than any other person in history, and who un- 
derstood his teaching better than any modern theologian, the essence of sin 
is in withholding love. .. . 

Morality, respectability, scrupulous accuracy are excellent qualities in 
the world of business and in the clearing-house of social intercourse. But 
they are millions of miles short of love. Just as family relationships and inti- 
mate friendships annihilate punctilious formalities; as a man does not ask 
for a receipt from his wife when he gives her some money, or a physician 
send in a bill to his own son, so in the Kingdom of God one touch of love 
makes the whole world kin. 

Who is my neighbor? Who is my brother? We are all one family. From 
the point of view of love, to revenge oneself on anyone is to injure one’s 
brother; just as from the Christian point of view, there are no foreign wars. 
Unless the phrases “Fatherhood of God” and “brotherhood of man” are 
empty cant, every war is a civil war. One must actually learn to think in 
terms of brotherhood. 

The rigid respectability of some persons prevents their grasping the 
principle of love, as the immense learning of some scholars keeps them from 
having the wisdom of a little child. . . . 

In this spotty world the love of a mother is the nearest thing observable 
to divine love. It is the only human love that has no reference to the worth of 
the object. If a mother has a splendid son, who makes a fine record, she has 
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peakable pride in him. But if he is a ninny or a craven, she still loves him. 
_ A boy at school may be the butt of his mates, may be regarded as a nincom- 
_ poop; but there is a woman at home who loves him, in whose heart he is per- 
_ haps enshrined as a romantic hero. That is why it is such an irreparable mis- 
fortune for a boy to lose his mother. He has lost the only person who will 
forever love him in spite of anything and everything; he has lost the only 
person to whom he can go with an assured welcome. 
I have been a professional teacher for nearly forty years. I have there- 
fore specialized in mothers. Some are rich, some are poor, some are clever, 
some are dull; but they are all alike in their attitude toward their sons. Their 
love is inexhaustible, and no unworthiness or misconduct on the part of their 
sons can destroy it. A French parable told by the poet Richepin correctly 
expresses the psychological attitude of the average mother. 
A widowed mother was living with her only son; they were the best of 
_ comrades, the most intimate of friends. But an adventuress got hold of the 
_ young man. She took away his money, his health, his position, his self- 
respect, and turned him into a vagabond. One day she told him that he must 
_ give her a supreme example of his devotion. He must murder his mother and 
_ bring to his mistress his mother’s bleeding heart. Accordingly the young man 
went to his mother, killed her, cut the heart from her body, and holding it 
in his hand, hastened to the evil woman. In his haste he slipped on the pave- 
ment and fell headlong. The heart rolled out of his hand, Then the heart 
_ spoke and said, “Did you hurt yourself, my dear son?” .. . 
The letters of the apostle John show that he was a man of a beautiful 
and serene temper; but he was called a Son of Thunder. In his first epistle 
he used two terrible words—liar and murderer. And he was writing to church 
_ members. “If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar.” 
__ “Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” It is idle to prate about loving 
_. God while we have malice in our hearts against our neighbors. It is indeed 
an absurdity, like a thief praying for success in his undertakings. But how 
_ does hatred make one a murderer? 
It is really quite simple. Love is a creative force; it sees what is good, 
_ brings it out, encourages it, develops it. They say that Love is blind; but it 


The entire course of study contains only three 
‘words, but it takes a lifetime to learn it, and only a 
minority become experts. God is love. As I understand 
it, this is not intended to be a pretty or sentimental 
speech. It is not meant to be an optimistic motto, some- 
thing to hang on the wall of an office, with the hope that 
it may kindle to renewed activity the flagging spirits of 
the observer. It is a philosophical principle, a core of 
thought.—William Lyon Phelps. 
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is blind only to defects; it has in reality the sharpest and clearest vision, for 
it sees beauty where others see only ugliness, it sees courage in obscure cor- 
ners, and in commonplace minds it detects and recognizes the seeds of no- 
bility. One cannot become a good critic of music unless one loves music; one 
will never understand men and women unless one begins by loving them. . . . 
—From Love, an essay by the distinguished professor of English literature 
at Yale University, published in book form by E. P. Dutton & Company. 


Respectable Selfishness 


Modern life tends to encourage re- 
spectable selfishness. The central law of 
the so-called science of economics is 
selfishness. A whole science is built on 
one foundation—that every man in the 
world will get all he can for himself. 
The subject is naturally studied not 
from an ethical but from a scientific 
standpoint. Life is a race, where the 
hindmost must share the proverbial 
fate. 

Now I believe that efficiency—mere 
practical success in the world—is as 
false an ideal as asceticism. If the 
morality of withdrawal is not good 
enough, neither is the morality of suc- 
cess. Those deserve the highest admira- 
tion and the most profound respect who 
have actually aided their human breth- 
ren, who have left the world better than 
they found it. 

This is by no means a hopeless ideal 
of character. It is not necessary to crush 
a tyrant or to organize a revolution or 
to reconstruct society or to be a pro- 
fessional reformer. There are plenty of 
professional reformers who have tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for humanity and 
who have never helped an individual. 
Those who by unselfish lives and con- 
sideration for others elevate the tone of 
the community in which they live, and 
who by their presence make others 
happier—these are the salt of the earth. 
Their daily existence is more eloquent 
than a sermon. 
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American young men and women in 
our high schools and universities are 
not often face to face with the mystery 
of life. They have no conception of the 
amount of suffering in the world. Their 
own lives are comparatively free from 
it, in many cases even free from anxiety. 
These boys and girls are for the most 
part sensible, alert, quick-witted and 
practical; what I should like to see 
would be a change in their ideals from 
mere success to something nobler. I 
should like to see them devoting their 
intelligence and energy to. the allevi- 
ation of suffering and to the elevation 
of human thought and life. 

If one still believes that the highest 
happiness and satisfaction come from 
the attainment of any selfish ambition, 
no matter how worthy in itself, it is well 
to remember the significance of the fact 
that Goethe, acknowledged to be one of 
the wisest of men, made Faust happy 
only when he was unselfishly interested 
in the welfare of others, and to remem- 
ber that Benjamin Franklin, perhaps the 
shrewdest of all shrewd Americans, 
found the greatest pleasure of his long 
life in two things—public service and 
individual acts of kindness.—William 
Lyon Phelps, professor of English liter- 
ature at Yale University, in the New 
York Evening Post. 


I find it very difficult to spend money 
properly, or to assist others wisely.— 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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EWLY DISCOVERED POEMS 


by Emily Dickinson 


Here are five out of a group of some hundred and fifty 
poems by Emily Dickinson, thought to have been destroyed 
by her sister, Lavinia, forty years ago, but which were recently 
found and published by the poet’s niece, Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi. Unlike so many discoveries of new material, this one 
has brought to light not remnants, but a collection of poems 
written ai the height of power. Many of them compare favor- 
ably with the best work of “the foremost woman poet of 
America,” of whom a critic has said, “Shakespeare had con- 
ceived Ariel, and Nature, not to be outdone, finally created 
Emily Dickinson.” Her poems were first gathered together by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and published in four volumes 
after her death in 1886. Miss Dickinson, who lived in seclusion 
at Amherst, Massachusetts, declined to publish any of her 
verse during her lifetime. 


I This is the hour of lead 
Remembered if outlived 

As freezing persons recollect 
The snow— 

First chill, then stupor, then 
The letting go. 


And this of all my hopes— 
This is the silent end. ._ - 
Bountiful colored my morning rose, 
Early and sere its end. 


ever bud from a stem 
Stepped with so gay a foot, Wwe 
ever @ worm so confident 
Bored at so brave a root. A wife at daybreak I shall be, 
Sunrise, hast thou a flag for me? 
ll At midnight I am yet a maid— 
. How short it takes to make it bride! 
_ After great pain a formal feeling Then, Midnight, I have passed from thee 
comes— Unto the East and Victory. 
he nerves sit ceremonious like tombs; 


The stiff Heart questions—was it He aes - Paes 
Das A re? Midnight, ‘Good-night,— 


And yesterday—or centuries before? I hear them call, 

The angels bustle in the hall, 

Softly my Future climbs the stair, 

- A wooden way I fumble at my childhood’s prayer— 
Of ground or air or ought, So soon to be a child no more! 
Regardless grown, Eternity, ’'m coming, Sir,— 

A quartz contentment like a sione. Master, I’ve seen that face before. 


The feet mechanical go round 
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IV 


’*Twas the old road 
Through pain, 

That unfrequented one 

With many a turn and thorn 
That stops at Heaven. 


This was the town 

She passed ; 

There, where she rested last, 
Then stepped more fast, 

The little tracks close prest. 
Then—not so swift, 
Slow—slow—as feet did 
Weary go, 

Then stopped—no other track. 


Wait! Look! Her little book, 
The leaf at love turned back, 
The very hat 

And this worn shoe 

Just fits the track— 

Herself, though—fled. 


Another bed, a short one 
Women make tonight 


In chambers bright, 

Too out of sight, though 
For our hoarse Good-Night 
To touch her hand. 


Vv 


The world feels dusty 
When we stop to die; 
We want the dew then, 
Honors taste dry. 


Flags vex a dying face, 
But the least fan 

Stirred by a friend’s hand 
Cools like the rain. 


Mine be the ministry 
When thy thirst comes, 
Dews of thyself to fetch 
And holy balms. 


—From Further Poems by Emily 
Dickinson, by permission of Little, 
Brown & Company, through Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi. 


Emily Dickinson 


At eventide 

In a far place, beyond the spires of Am- 
herst, 

Walks one haply in a garden of dreams, 

Tending the lily, 

As once she tended the rose, 

Her spirit yet being native to the earth 

As when a while she dwelt there—a New 
England nun. 


Cloistered, she played I-spy with some 
odd deities, 

A canoness of Salem kin 

Administering scourges tempered to her 
kind 

In that they were sedately plied. 
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Pale were the fires of passion in her 
spent ; 

And pale the longing for a love denied; 

Pale the fine sacrifice; 

Yea, and the angel plumage very 
slightly scorched. 


Amherst by inchmeal came to see in her 
That which so tardily is recognized 
As starshine in the congeries of life. 


She burned as does a candle in the sun, 

Casting a spell of bay leaves on the air 

Pungent and hinting of a Pentecost 

Somewhere in regions of a kindling 
soul. 


s was the gentle mortal privilege— 
{Ibeit sterile in her own felicity 
And shy of voice— 
To sing; 
Urging, persuading others freshly to in- 
hale 
Even the breath of life. 


So she remains in a far garden, busy 
With buds and blooms of mercy, as 
may be; 
Thinking, perchance, of Amherst and 
such things 
_ As made and make New England what 
it is; 

Counting the heart-beats of the dande- 
Bie. lions 

_ And the steps that the sunflowers take. 
—William Griffith, in The Common- 


weal. 


Verses Added to “Home, Sweet 
Home’”’ 


John Howard Payne was not gener- 
ally known to have added these two 
verses to his famous Home, Sweet Home 
until the manuscript, in his own hand- 
writing, came to light recenily and was 
deposited in the Library of Congress. 
_ The manuscript was originally ad- 

dressed to Mrs. Joshua Bates who, with 
her husband, a pariner in the London 
banking house of Baring Brothers, was 
a native of Massachusetts. This explains 
the contrast so poignantly drawn in the 
final stanza, between the prosperous 
exile in London of Mrs. Bates and the 
vicissitudes that had marked the life of 
the poet ever since he left America in 
1813. Since his early boyhood Payne 
never had a real home. 

The original verses which, in their 
music setting, have immortalized the 
author, were written in Paris in 1823, 
as one of the songs in the opera Clari, 


or the Maid of Milan, of which Payne 
wrote the libretto and which was pro- 
duced that year at the Covent Garden 
Theater in London. The music was 
adapted from an old melody which 
Payne had heard in Iialy. 

The manuscript containing these ad- 
ditional verses is dated London, Sep- 
tember 18, 1829, and is introduced by 
these words: “I comply with your most 
complimentary request and write the 
words of ‘Sweet Home’ in your valuable 
little book. I have added a few words 
more, addressed to you. It would have 
been more pleasing to me if I could 
have had time to contribute something 
worthier of my friendship for you, but 
what this trifle wants in poetry you will 
do me the justice to believe is made up 


in truth.” 
er rrr re 


To us, in despite of the absence of years, 
How sweet the remembrance of home 
still appears! 
From allurements abroad which but 
flatter the eye 
The unsatisfied heart turns and says 
with a sigh: 
Home, home! Sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 
There’s no place like home! 


Your exile is blest with all fate can 
bestow— 
But mine has been chequer’d with many 
a woe! 
Yet though diffrent our fortunes, our 
thoughts are the same, 
And both, as we dream of Columbia, 
exclaim: 
Home, home! Sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 
There’s no place like home! 


—John Howard Payne. 
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A STARTLING NEW EVOLUTION THEORY 
by Dr. Austin H. Clark 


In announcing that there is no indisputable link between 
man and the anthropoid ape, any more than there is a connect- 
ing link between cats and dogs, and in maintaining that man is 
a product of special creation, this noted biologist of the Smith- 
sonian Institution has deeply stirred the scientific world. 
Scientists of both hemispheres have come to the defense of the 
accepted theory of evolution, with denunciations of Dr. Clark’s 
statements as so much “rubbish,” “absurd” and “distressingly 
vague.” 


THERE is not the slightest evidence that any one of the major groups of ani- 
mals arose from any other. Each is a special animal-complex, related more 
closely to all the rest and appearing, therefore, as a special and distinct crea- 
tion. . . . Man appeared in the Pliocene age, just preceding the ice age. He 
appeared suddenly and in substantially the same form as he is in today. There 
is not the slightest evidence of his existence before that time. He appeared 
able to walk, able to think, and able to defend himself. . . . there are no 
missing links. Missing links, so called, are simply misinterpretations. . . . 

But it is well to emphasize that every evolutionary line has certain 
gaps; some have these gaps large and broad, while in others (as in the 
horses) the gaps are relatively small. These gaps probably are largely nat- 
ural, and not due to a deficiency in the record. They indicate the continua- 
tion of the phylogenetic line through variants showing a more or less wide 
departure from the normal type which happened best to meet the conditions 
of the time. We observe plenty of such variants whenever we raise any kind 
of animal in quantity. 

One of the curious features connected with the evolution of the animals 
in practically every major group is the development of giants, or of strange 
and bizarre forms, which suddenly disappear leaving no successors. 

In raising any form of animal life individuals of unusual size are fre- 
quently encountered. For instance, in many of our moths and butterflies 
giants and dwarfs are very readily produced. It is idle to suppose that these 
do not occur as frequently, or almost as frequently, in nature. 

But if this is true, then we have an adequate explanation of a curious 
phenomenon characteristic of successive fossil types in many different 
groups. It is often to be noticed that in successive geological horizons animals 
of a certain type will increase in size, at the same time departing more and 
more widely from their immediate relatives, until suddenly they disappear. 

Since protection from predaceous enemies and from competitors of their 
own kind usually is best afforded by increased size and strength, it is to be 
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pected that of all the infinite types of variants giants are perhaps the most 
likely to persist. 
But increase in size means a corresponding decrease in the number of 
individuals in the area inhabited, since each individual requires a larger 
_ proportion of the food supply. Decrease in the number of individuals means 
a corresponding decrease in the number of variants, which become simply 
isolated abnormalities, and hence results in a gradual fixation and stabiliza- 
tion of the type through inability to change. 
Once fixed and stabilized through reduction to a point where variants 
are simply sporadic and wholly isolated individuals, an animal type becomes 
wholly dependent on the maintenance of conditions as they are, and any 
change in these conditions results in its extinction. 
The reason why animal types have persisted through succeeding geo- 
logical ages in the smaller and more generalized forms is simply because in 
these there are always variants in sufficient numbers so that changing con- 
ditions may be met by the development of suitable forms from among these 
variants. . . . 
Further, in my belief, mutations or transformations are not brought 
about by abnormalities, but that all life is obeying a constant urge to produce 
certain forms, and when these forms happen to be born into a favorable 
environment they survive as new types of animals or plants. There is no such 
thing as an abnormality. Every freak is a normal expression of these innate 
tendencies of nature... . 
Tn conclusion we may say that while in many of the numerous major 
_ groups of animals we can demonstrate a constant change from age to age, 
_ evidenced by an increase in diversity and a more delicate adjustment to en- 
vironment, among these major groups themselves we can see no fundamental 
change whatever. Ever varying in the finer details of its manifestations, in 
_ its major features animal life has from the very first remained unchanged.— 
From The Quarterly Review of Biology. 


Philosophy makes the world a thou- 
sand times more interesting; it awakens, 
enlarges and stimulates the mind; it 
makes an irresistible appeal to the im- 
agination; it challenges platitudes and 
axioms; it is fundamental but not ele- 
mentary. It can be profitably studied 
only by those whose minds are essenti- 
ally serious. 

Thus, while the professor of philos- 
ophy is at a practical disadvantage when 
compared with the professor of geology, 


or engineering, there is no post in a uni- 
versity more important than his. For the 
professor of philosophy should be a 
leader in the world of thought, he should 
be the great awakener of youth; and he 
should, like the supreme master of all 
philosophers, Plato, lead his pupils to 
the upper ranges and to the frontiers of 
thought, and give them those noble ideals 
of beauty and of wisdom which are the 
best parents of action.—Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, of Yale University. 
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WHIRL IS KING 
by Walter Lippmann 


AT THE heart of the modern man’s discontent there are likely to be moments 
of blank misgiving in which he finds that the civilization of which he is a 
part leaves a dusty taste in his mouth. He may be very busy with many 
things, but he discovers one day that he is no longer sure they are worth 
doing. He has been much preoccupied; but he is no longer sure he knows 
why. He has become involved in an elaborate routine of pleasures; and they 
do not seem to amuse him very much. He finds it hard to believe that doing 
any one thing is better than doing any other thing, or, in fact, that it is better 
than doing nothing at all. 

It occurs to him that it is a great deal of trouble to live, and that even 
in the best of lives the thrills are few and far between. He begins more or 
less consciously to seek satisfactions, because he is no longer satisfied, and 
all the while he realizes that the pursuit of happiness was always a most un- 
happy quest. In the later stages of his woe he not only loses his appetite, but 
becomes excessively miserable trying to recover it. And then, surveying the 
flux of events and the giddiness of his own soul, he comes to feel that Aristo- 
phanes must have been thinking of him when he declared that “Whirl is 
King, having driven out Zeus.” 


* ok * * 


The modern age has been rich both in prophecies that men would at 
last inherit the kingdoms of this world, and in complaints at the kind of 
world they inherited. Thus Petrarch, who was an early victim of modernity, 
came to feel that he would “have preferred to be born in any other period” 
than his own; he tells us that he sought an escape by imagining that he lived 
in some other age. The Nineteenth Century, which begat us, was forever 
blowing the trumpets of freedom and providing asylums in which its most 
sensitive children could take refuge. Wordsworth fled from mankind to 
rejoice in nature. Chateaubriand fled from man to rejoice in savages. Byron 
fled to an imaginary Greece, and William Morris to the Middle Ages. A few 
tried an imaginary India. A few an equally imaginary China. Many fled to 
Bohemia, to Utopia, to the Golden West, and to the Latin Quarter, and some, 
like James Thomson, to hell where they were 


gratified to gain 
That positive eternity of pain 
Instead of this insufferable insane. 


They had all been disappointed by the failure of a great prophecy. 
The theme of this prophecy had been that man is a beautiful soul who in the 
course of history had somehow become enslaved by 
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Scepters, tiaras, swords, and chains, and tomes 
Of reasoned wrong, glozed on by ignorance, 


_ and they believed with Shelley that when “the loathsome mask has fallen,” 
man, exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king over himself, would then 

e “free from guilt or pain.” This was the orthodox liberalism to which men 
turned when they had lost the religion of their fathers. But the promises of 
beralism have not been fulfilled. We are living in the midst of that vast 
issolution of ancient habits which the emancipators believed would restore 
our birthright of happiness. We know now that they did not see very clearly 
beyond the evils against which they were rebelling. It is evident to us that 
‘their prophecies were pleasant fantasies which concealed the greater diffi- 
culties that confront men, when having won the freedom to do what they 
_ wish—that wish, as Byron said: 


which ages have not yet subdued 
In man—to have no master save his mood, 


they are full of contrary moods and do not know what they wish to do. We 
have come to see that Huxley was right when he said that “a man’s worst 
difficulties begin when he is able to do as he likes.” 
The evidences of these greater difficulties lie all about us: in the brave 
and brilliant atheists who have defied the Methodist God, and have become 
very nervous; in the ‘women who have emancipated themselves from the 
tyranny of fathers, husbands, and homes, and with the intermittent but expen- 
__ sive help of a psychoanalyst, are now enduring liberty as interior decorators; 
in the young men and women who are world-weary at twenty-two; in the mul- 
 titudes who drug themselves with pleasure; in the crowds enfranchised by 
the blood of heroes who cannot be persuaded to take an interest in their 
_ destiny; in the millions, at last free to think without fear of priest or police- 


This is the first age, I think, in the history of man- 
kind when the circumstances of life have conspired with 
the intellectual habits of the time to render any fixed 
and authoritative belief incredible to large masses of 
men. The dissolution of the old modes of thought has 
gone so far, and is so cumulative in its effect, that the 
modern man is not able to sink back after a period of 
prophesying into a new but stable orthodoxy. The irre- 
ligion of the modern world is radical to a degree for 
which there is, I think, no counterpart. For always in 
the past it has been possible for new conventions to 
crystallize, and for men to find rest and surcease of ef- 
fort in accepting them.— Walter Lippmann. 
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man, who have made the moving pictures and the popular newspapers what 
they are. 

These are the prisoners who have been released. They ought to be very 
happy. They ought to be serene and composed. They are free to make their 
own lives. There are no conventions, no tabus, no gods, priests, princes, 
fathers, or revelations which they must accept. Yet the result is not so good 
as they thought it would be. The prison door is wide open. They stagger out 
into trackless space under a blinding sun. . . . 

To more placid temperaments the pangs of freedom are no doubtless 
acute. It is possible for multitudes in time of peace and security to exist 
agreeably—somewhat incoherently, perhaps, but without convulsions—to 
dream a little and not unpleasantly, to have only now and then a nightmare, 
and only occasionally a rude awakening. It is possible to drift along not too 
discontentedly, somewhat nervously, somewhat anxiously, somewhat con- 
fusedly, hoping for the best, and believing in nothing very much. It is pos- 


sible to be a passable citizen. But it is not possible to be wholly at peace.. 


For serenity of soul requires some better organization of life than a man 
can attain by pursuing his casual ambitions, satisfying his hungers, and for 
the rest accepting destiny as an idiot’s tale in which one dumb sensation suc- 
ceeds another to no known end. . . . 

The modern man has ceased to believe . . . but he has not ceased to 
be credulous, and the need to believe haunts him. It is no wonder that his 
impulse is to turn back from his freedom, and to find some one who says he 
knows the truth and can tell him what to do, to find the shrine of some new 
god, of any cult however newfangled, where he can kneel and be comforted, 
put on manacles to keep his hands from trembling, ensconce himself in some 


citadel where it is safe and warm. . . —From A Preface to Morals. Copy- 
right 1929 by The Macmillan Company. 


With what I do no man can disagree. 
And all this pompous opening of locks 
And shutting them again that I may look 
As if by stealth into a black tin box, 


A Sonnet from a Lock Box 


I, from the clerk, receive my private key, 
With curious circumstance and grave 


parade. 
Now my strong box is on the table laid. 
There’s a stout wall between all folks 
and me. 
The door is locked so that no one shall 
see. 
Here with my fortune I sit down alone— 
This glittering skeleton, this golden 
bone. 
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And cut off coupons in a little book! 

Here lies my wealth, swathed like a 
buried king. 

From his dead hand I strip the jewelled 
ring. 

—From Anna Hempstead Branch’s 
Sonnets From A Lock Box, by permis- 
sion of Houghton Mifflin Company, 
through the author. 
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"FASCISM INVADES AMERICA 
by Marcus Duffield 


The facts set forth in this article, which are supported by a 
mass of documentary evidence, should be of interest to the 
State Department at Washington. Meanwhile, it is surprising 
to discover how lightly those who are responsible for Fascist 
activity in the United Siates, as charged, regard the rights of 
American citizenship. As a presumable result of this article, 
the Fascist Government announces that “American-born sons 
of Italian parents, American citizens of Italian birth and even 
citizens of Italy living in the United States may return to Italy 
without fear of compulsory conscription or of incurring any 
responsibility for military service duties in time of peace.” 


FASCISM, which has seemed remote to the New World, has reached across 
the seas to fasten its grip upon four million Americans of Italian extraction. 
Although many of them are naturalized American citizens, Mussolini con- 
siders them as his subjects and is attempting to rule what he regards as his 
outlying colony in this country. 

Il Duce has set up a political organization in the United States which 
resembles an unofficial government of his own to claim the allegiance of Italo- 
Americans and enforce their obedience. He provides Fascist schools and 
courts here and even imposes taxes. If Mussolini’s “subjects” in this country, 
insisting on their Americanism, refuse to accept his rule, Fascist agents 
persecute them by boycott and intimidation. Should they visit Italy, they are 
often held there by force or compelled to serve training periods in the army. 
Neither in this country nor in Italy does American citizenship safeguard the 
Italo-American from Fascist domination or terrorization. 

Mussolini has presumably two objectives in this curious sub-surface 
invasion of sovereignty, both arising from military motives. Looking forward 
to the next war, he is trying to keep Americans of Italian extraction 
thoroughly Italianized and loyal to him so they will respond to his call to 
arms. He sees no reason why perhaps a half million potential soldiers of 
Fascism should slip from his grasp by becoming Americanized. Second, Il 
Duce wants to stifle all criticism in the United States, for he realizes that only 
if Fascism is favorably regarded here can he get American loans. 

The Fascist campaign here not only involves frequent violations of 
American citizenship rights, but also is in ceaseless conflict with our attempt 
to assimilate the Italian element. . . . 

Mussolini’s strong talking point in his bid for American favor was his 
supposed rescue of Italy from the danger of Bolshevism; hence we find the 
same argument for the establishment of the Fascist League here: Fascism 
will fight Communism. . . . 
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The real business of the Fascisti in the United States is conducted 
quietly, without ostentation, and Americans in general never hear of it. The 
first duty of the League is to prevent the Americanization of Italians in this 
country; to keep them Italianized and loyal to Mussolini. This is so they will 
continue to send money remittances to their relatives in Italy—a source of 
substantial help in bolstering the lira—and so they will be ready to answer 
the next call to arms... . 

Mussolini’s noted intolerance of criticism, which has led him to suppress 
free speech in Italy, applies equally in this country. The Fascisti, in fact, 
feel that it is a matter of the highest importance to muzzle critics in the United 
States. They realize the value of our good will, not only in diplomatic affairs, 
but more specifically as it affects financial matters. The regime already has 
been greatly aided, if not actually saved, by American bankers loans of 
$300,000,000. Mussolini will want more money from America, but unless 
this country is friendly, he will find no purchasers for his bonds nor banking 
houses to float the loans. Hence, the Fascist League has orders to stifle at any 
cost opposition which might injure Mussolini’s reputation in the United 
States; and this duty takes a place of major importance beside the work of 
Italianization. It is in the performance of this task that the League goes to 
extremes which are quite undreamed of by most Americans. 

Fear hampers an investigation of this phase of Fascism here. With a few 
exceptions, Italians blacklisted by the Fascisti are afraid to speak lest they 
suffer reprisals. Their questioner might be a Fascist spy; their names might 
appear in print. They have learned that it is dangerous to criticize Mussolini 
in this country, even in the banks where they cash their pay checks or in their 
restaurants. Only by the patient building up of confidence can they be in- 
duced to tell the stories of persecution that reveal the methods only too sug- 
gestive of despotic terrorism with which the Fascist League is crushing 
Italian opponents in America. 

The first and most powerful weapon of the Fascisti here is economic. 
Put baldly, they know that they can silence most of their foes if they can 
starve them. Most Italo-American firms do part of their business in Italy, 
notably the banks, importers, steamship lines, and a few manufacturers. 
Unless they are obedient to Mussolini their business in Italy will promptly 
be ruined, since Il Duce has industry well under his thumb. The Italian 
Chamber of Commerce in New York City is, and obviously has to be, pro- 
Fascist. These Italian firms in America, therefore, are perforce subject to 
the orders of the Fascisti. This makes possible the employment of both the 
boycott and the lock-out against critics of the regime. 

It works out in this manner: an Italian-language newspaper or magazine 
which incurs the wrath of the League loses its advertisements and is likely 
to die. If an Italian grocer is on the Fascist blacklist his trade disappears. 
If the employee of an Italian firm speaks against Fascism he loses his job. 
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Naturalized American citizens are subjected to this treatment equally with 
_ immigrant residents. . . . 

; An educated Italian importer sitting in his office in New York City told 
_ me of being arrested on a business trip to Italy because he had become a 
“renegade” by taking American citizenship and because he was not a Fascist 
here. He told of his release through influence, of their threats to take away 
the agency through which he does business here, and how, finally, he joined 
a Fascio in New York City to save his firm. “Why does our government allow 
the Fascisti to carry on their work here?” he asked. “Here is a foreign 
government organization combating the Americanization of four million of 
our residents and citizens, laying its plans for getting men and money for 
war from this country, and persecuting by boycott and terrorism those who 
resist. Why doesn’t our government act to protect its own citizens and resi- 
dents?” —From Harper’s Magazine. 


_ Legalized Tyranny 


These are difficult and anxious days 
in the world at large—critical days, 
perhaps, in the history of parliamentary 
government, of free government by the 
majority. Here in America we have 
gone along for upward of a hundred 
and fifty years with what we have be- 
lieved to be a rather happily devised 
free government, a government by the 
majority tempered by safeguards allow- 
ing a fair measure of local indepen- 
dence. On this model has been formed 
the constitution of our organization. 
Government by the majority is whole- 
some, and benefits so long as it is toler- 
ant and considerate. The strength of our 
government in the past has been in its 
elasticity, and it has allowed much lat- 
titude in local self-control. In that it has 
recognized the right of local communi- 
ties to settle those questions which re- 
late to their every-day life. 

But there are lengths beyond which a 
majority may not go. When in a coun- 
try like ours the national government 
attempts to legislate for the whole 


country as to what we may or may not 
eat or drink, as to how we may dress, 
as to our religious beliefs or as to what 
we may or may not read—this is to in- 
terfere with rights which are sacred to 
every English-speaking man. This is no 
longer republican government—it is 
tyranny. 

In the long run we English-speaking 
people will not endure tyranny. For im- 
mediate, concentrated mass action, such 
as is necessary in time of war, such gov- 
ernment is necessary. We accept it, we 
demand it. But in time of peace we in- 
sist on certain local and individual lib- 
erties which we regard as rights. 

The Congress of the United States is 
not made up of men who desire to es- 
tablish a tyranny. Far from it; but in 
certain ways, against the warnings of 
wise and temperate men such as the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
[William H. Taft] they have passed 
laws which are intemperate, meddle- 
some and may justly be regarded as 
tyrannical. 

As a nation we have of recent years 
set a rather sorry example in the pass- 
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age of inconsiderate, ill-considered and 
intolerant proscriptions and _prohibi- 
tions—proscriptions and prohibitions 
some of which may be proper enough 
in certain localities where they rep- 
resent the desire of the majority, but 
which, when applied to the country at 
large, interfere with the personal liber- 
ties of the people. Such laws cannot be 
enforced; they defeat their own ends. 
Intolerance is the most fatal enemy of 
liberty—Dr. William S. Thayer, presi- 
dent of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, addressing its annual convention 
at Portland, Ore. 


PPP PPPS 


Power 


Read history and you will find that 
the thirst for power has been responsi- 
ble for what a vast amount of harm! 

All tyrants have had it in an over- 
whelming degree, fighting savagely for 
it till they obtained it, and using it 
savagely afterward. 

The same thirst is as prevalent today 
as it was in the time of the Cesars, but 
fortunately it cannot do as much harm. 

Obtaining power is difficult and full 
of perils. 

Keeping it is just as difficult. 

Yet men will do for power what they 
will not do for love or for money. 

They will lie and cheat and steal, 
break all the Commandments, entail 
endless labors on themselves, and break 
down their health merely to feel that 
they can control the activities of other 
men, ... 

It is the thirst for power that makes 
the political boss who in turn creates 
places for his satellites to hold. 

I have lived in many towns and cities, 
and in each of them was some political 
boss who spent all his time and all his 
ability trying to rule other men. 
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I know personally that some of these 
were absolutely honest in their own 
dealings and never would take a cent 
of graft. 

But to keep the dominance they held 
over the men of their faction they would 
stop at nothing. 

I can understand how a man building 
up a great business should want to 
dominate it absolutely. 

He is in the same situation as a Gen- 
eral in an army. If there is to be unity 
of action, one man must rule. 

But I cannot understand the great 
bosses of history down to De Rivera 
and Mussolini, who simply want to rule 
for the sake of ruling. 

Human selfishness takes many forms. 

It is more truly the root of all evil 
than anything else I can think of. 

And there is now a more terrible form 
of it than the lust for power, which in 
the old days determined men to be 
Kings and in these days determines 
them to be the makers of Kings and the 
equivalent of Kings. 

Really noble men rise to fame with- 
out ever desiring power, and do far 
more good in the world than all the 
power-hungry men of their generation. 

Thank Heaven they are coming into 
their own today—the scientist, the phil- 
osopher, the author. 

But still the lust for power remains, 
and until it is eradicated we shall still 
be savages.—John Blake, in the New 
York Evening World. 


The American sets up a hero for him- 
self chiefly for the subsequent pleasure 
of knocking him down. He gives his 
heroes their little day in court and then 
takes delight in derogating them and 
consigning them to linbo.—George Jean 
Nathan, in The American Mercury. 


MIDDLETOWN, AND THE WAY OUT 
| by Raymond B. Fosdick 


Middletown is the pseudonym for a real and more or less 
typical American community of 38,000 people somewhere in 
the Middle West. Financed by the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, of which the author of the following address 
is a trustee, Robert J. and Helen Merrell Lynd lived there for 
over a year, recording every phase of the community life. The 
result is a book, entitled Middletown: A Study in Contempor- 
ary American Culture, which has inspired “one of the greatest 
addresses that has been delivered in this generation,” in which 
these passages are notable. 


THE picture presented of a typical American community, based upon care- 
ful research, is little short of devastating. Here is a town (with an anonymous 
name) of 38,000 people, carefully selected because of typical features which 
it shares with nearly 150 other communities in the United States of more 
or less the same size. Its population is largely native-born of native parentage. 
It has participated generously in all the material comforts which in the last 
_ forty years have come to be a distinguishing mark of our American civiliza- 
tion. —_ 

Its homes are equipped with electric lights, radios, bathrooms, tele- 
phones, electric irons and toasters and other labor-saving devices. Its women 
and girls wear silk dresses and silk stockings to an extent that was undreamed 
_ of a generation ago. Two out of every three families own an automobile. 
_ Nine motion picture theaters operate continuously seven days a week from 
_ Ito 11 P. M. Finally there is a Chamber of Commerce and a Country Club 
_ and a Rotary Club, and a belief that Middletown is “the best place on earth.” 
But here is a population, too, where business class men read less than 
they did forty years ago; where one hears little ‘or no discussion of books; 
where the American Magazine and the Saturday Evening Post have from 
_ sixty to 120 times as many subscribers as the Atlantic Monthly or Harper’s 
_ or the New Republic; where an appreciation of music or poetry or the other 
arts is almost non-existent among the men. 
Here is a town in which money is pre-eminently the measure of value; 
in which worth is measured by ability to hold one’s own or get ahead in the 
competitive, pecuniary race; in which a smug and narrow conservatism domi- 
nates political, social and economic activities; in which men and women 
rush at so feverish a pace that there is no time left to think of the purpose 
and meaning of life. Here is a town that at bottom is dominated by fear—a 
fear of offending against the group, a nervous anxiety to run with the herd, 
the keying-down of spiritual force to the general level. . . . 
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Middletown is a town where everyone conforms; one does not vary 
from the standard or norm. One joins the Country Club, if one can afford it, 
and thus permanently fixes his social status in the upper register. One be- 
comes interested in municipal reform—and votes the straight Republican 
ticket on election day. One joins every conceivable kind of organization or 
committee devoted to the improvement of this or that, and spends frantic 
hours rushing from one engagement to another. A successful lawyer is likely 
to belong to the Bar Association, the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, 
one of the two or three leading churches, a high order of the Masons, the 
Country Club, and be a director of the Y. M. C. A.; while his wife joins the 
more fashionable women’s clubs, the group directing the local charities, and, 
of course, the Country Club... . 

In trying to understand the reasons for the dullness of Middletown, the 
first obvious fact that stares us in the face is that a common pattern runs 
through the lives of all the people. There is little place for variety. Life in 
Middletown is herd life. There was talk when one well-to-do family moved 
a little way out of the city and built its house back from the road, partially 
hidden by a grove of trees. There were mutterings when it was learned that 
one or two citizens were thinking of voting for La Follette in 1924, There are 
few individual “hobbies” in Middletown. 

Men and women dance, play cards and motor as the crowd does. A 
decreasing number is interested in gardening, a few turn to books, one or 
two surreptitiously write a little. But being “different” is difficult business in 
Middletown. Originality is apt to appear as flightiness, and individualism 
seems to cast doubt on the great social and ethical principles which may 
happen at the moment to be immutable. . . . 

And there is another reason for the dullness of Middletown which is 


Not through majorities but through minorities is 
the flame of human freedom kept burning. Not by what 
the mob believes but by what the individual believes do 
we maintain in this world the Kingdom of the Spirit. 

A capacity to be different, a contempt for major- 
ities, a determination to climb mountains if one climbs 
alone—this is the true end of education. Only in so far 
as they promote this attitude do our colleges justify 
themselves; only in so far as you have acquired this at- 
titude does your diploma today signify anything im- 
portant. 

For it is always the minorities that hold the key of 
progress; it is always through those who are unafraid to 
be different that advance comes in human society— 
Raymond B. Fosdick. 
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ious to any one who studies the community life. In Middletown every- 
dy is busy. Idleness is a vice. To be continually busy; to fill one’s days 
th exacting engagements, to rush from one organized activity to another— 
in brief, to keep going—this is the supreme virtue in Middletown. . . . 
_ Granted that Middletown is dull because it lives a standardized life 
5 and because it exhausts itself in keeping busy with superficial things, what 
can we do about it? . . . I should like to suggest . . . that the only life 
_ worth living at any time in any age is the adventurous dike, Now by the ad- 
_ yenturous life I mean primarily a life that has a capacity to be different. I 
mean a life that is willing to cut loose from the past for the sake of the 
future, that will take chances in casting off from old traditions and old 
techniques. I mean by the adventurous life a life unwilling to remain tied 
in any port, preferring to ride the high seas in search of fairer lands—a 
- life that finds serenity in growth. 
Of such a life the dominant characteristic is that it is unafraid. It has 
anished the word fear from its vocabulary. In the first place, it is unafraid 
what other people think. Like Columbus, it dares not only to assert a be- 
ef but to live it in the face of contrary opinion. It builds its house back from 
% - the road, hidden by a grove of trees. It is not deterred by considerations of 
_ propriety from voting for the La Follettes of the world. It does not adapt 
either its pace or its objectives to the pace and objectives of its neighbors. 
It does not fear solitude, either physical or intellectual. It is not afraid of 
tanding before a flower for ten minutes at a time and dreaming dreams that 
Fe have no practical meaning. It thinks its own thoughts, it reads its own books, 
it develops its own hobbies, it establishes its own standards, it is governed 
. _ by its own conscience. 
__ It mortgages the integrity of its mind to no political party, to no ecclesi- 
~ astical organization, to no group whatsoever. Its mind is its own; its loyalties 
are self-selected, and it is its own court of last resort. The herd may graze 
where it pleases or stampede when it pleases, but he who lives the adventur- 
ous life will remain unafraid when he finds himself alone.—From an address 
_ before the graduating class of Smith College. 


If money were not accumulated by the 
5 few, how would anything beautiful ever 
be present in this world? Certainly we 
would never get it through democracy. 
Democracy has nothing whatever to do 
with the arts; justice, equality, morality 
we nothing to do with them. There may 
possibly be a higher morality; the artist 
sometimes knows, and I suspect there is. 
_ Often enough I am deeply moved by the 


wrongs done to labor, but as I am feel- 
ing that way I look up. Over my desk 
there is a small Chinese figure. It is the 
figure of an aristocrat. Another aristo- 
crat made the figure. Surely artists are 
aristocrats. Any laborer I have ever 
known would have thrown such a figure 
aside. What value would it have for 
him?—Sherwood Anderson, in Vanity 
Fair. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN IN THE SADDLE 


by James Truslow Adams 


As a distinguished American historian, winner of the 
Pulitzer prize of $2,000 for the best book of United States his- 
tory (1922), and as a former member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, the author of this provocative article is well quali- 
fied to pass judgment on the American business man. His 
verdict is interesting, if not entirely flattering to the object in 
question. 


I AM no decrier of business. If the business man has not, culturally, been 
a creator, he has done marvelous work as a middleman. In the phonograph 
and the radio, for example, the business man has brought the work of the 
scientist on the one hand and the musician on the other together in such a 
way that the lonely resident of a country village can listen to the symphony 
orchestra of perhaps a half dozen cities. The business man, indeed, does not 
care a rap whether Jones listens to a symphony or a prize fight, but he has 
given him an opportunity. Yet that opportunity could not come to Jones un- 
less the abstract scientist, reaching the business man through the medium of 
the inventor, and the musical composer had both existed and done their work 
in a spirit quite remote from business. In a world entirely made up of busi- 
ness men (with the qualities of business men only) it is doubtful if either 
pure science or music would have existed. 

Taking this cultural aspect of a possible business man’s civilization 
worked out to its final result, first we may note several things. If modern 
business is not a profession—and I certainly do not believe it is—it, never- 
theless, has become an intensely absorbing occupation. Moreover, like science 
and most of modern life, it has become highly specialized, both for work- 
men and executives. At no time before in the history of the world perhaps 
have the occupations of all men tended to render them so lopsided. Never 
before have leisure and a wise use of it been so necessary. The functions of 
the lawyer and doctor, even of the thinker and the artist, have become nar- 
rowed to only a small part of the field formerly covered by them. 

Compare for example a modern scientist in any branch with a Bacon, 
or a modern painter with men like Michelangelo or Da Vinci, easel painters, 
mural decorators, poets, architects, sculptors, military engineers, and other 
things by turns. The narrowing of the field of work for all men has greatly 
intensified the need of their finding opportunity for the development of other 
sides of their personalities in pursuits other than their major ones. This is 
most true of the business man because of the effect upon him of his work as 
contrasted with the professions and other careers. The danger lurks in exactly 
that situation; for the one who most needs, but least realizes, the value of 
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isure and culture, of a fully rounded personality, of what we may call 
humanism, is the one who has become the controller of the destinies of 
7... | 
In an economic civilization in which efficiency is the one great good, 
leisure will be considered as waste save in so far as it promotes the individ- 
_ ual’s productive capacity in his next stint of work. Having little use for a 
sanely occupied leisure themselves, our business spokesmen try either to 
confuse it in the public mind with idleness or to make people utilize it for the 
satisfaction of more material wants. Thus in his American Omen, which we 
may take as an ultra-expression of the new business ideal, Garrett says, 
speaking of leisure, that the American “does not know what to do with idle- 
ness. He does not understand it. Generally it kills him.” 

Again, speaking of adult education, he adds that “in England the intent 
_ of adult education is to give the wage earner a cultural interest to fill up his 
leisure time—nature study, astronomy, the physics and chemistry of every- 
day life, literature, perhaps. In Germany the intent is technical. In Denmark 
itis to stimulate the mind generally. In France there is not much of any kind. 
But,” he adds triumphantly, “the American idea of adult education is to en- 
able a man to find greater self-expression in his job.” Certainly from the 
standpoint of humanism, of a fully rounded human existence, no comment 
on this business ideal is needed. . . . 

As for taste, a business civilization has as its core the idea of a money 
profit and of a material standard of values. Business men devote their tireless 
energy to creating new wants which their factories can supply. But two points 


All men, whether they be poets, soldiers, diplo- 
mats, or department-store owners, crave success and 
recognition in their chosen field. The hallmark of suc- 
cess in business is the extent of profit a man gets out of 
it. An artist may find no public for his wares but, if he 
is doing great work, he will be supported by the opinion 
of his peers. A doctor may struggle in a country village 
with nothing but a pittance, but he has the satisfaction 
of a noble work nobly done. A man like Asquith may 
spend his whole life in the service of his country and 
yet retire as Prime Minister of England with the income 
of a bank clerk. But a man who spends his life in busi- 
ness and ends no wealthier than he began is voted a fail- 
ure by all his fellows, even though he may have personal 
qualities that endear him to his friends. Society at large, 
including the business man himself, owes its opportun- 
ity for a fully rounded life mainly to those who have not 
been business men.—James Truslow Adams. 
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must be noticed. One is that these wants which they create and foster must 
be material or there is no manufacturing to supply them and no profit to the 
business man. If people wish to tramp about the countryside remote from 
motor cars, or read a book or go to an art museum or simply engage in intel- 
ligent conversation at home, the manufacturer is being robbed of a possible 
profit. The constant endeavor of modern business is thus to get people to 
fill up their leisure with things, things that can be made and sold. Another 
point with regard even to these things is, that the great profits being in mass 
production, the wants so scientifically created by advertising are such as may 
be made to appeal to the masses. The spiritual or esthetic value of the new 
wants is thus made subordinate to the possibility of their being filled in quant- 
ee 

The prime factor in business life, the need for making a profit, is at 
war with the spirit of all the arts and with what should be the spirit of the 
professions. Again the training in taking short views, the ignoring of the 


future results of action beyond a reasonable period of profit, the subordinat- . 


ing to the thought of profit all the larger social implications of action, are 
among the characteristics of business as business that do not augur well for 
placing the supreme control of the entire national civilization in business 
hands. The business man, moreover, is merely a purveyor and not a creator 
of the real values of a civilization. If under his dominance the business phil- 
osophy indicated above takes—as it seems to be doing—increasing hold upon 
the universities and the people at large, it may be asked how long shall we 
have any creators? .. . 

Civilizations rest fundamentally upon ideas. These ideas to be effective 
must be those of the dominant classes in the civilization. In making the busi- 
ness men the dominant and sole class in America, that country is making the 
experiment of resting her civilization on the ideas of business men. The other 
classes, dominated by the business one, are rapidly conforming in their phil- 
osophy of life to it. The business man, in so far as he is more than a business 
type, in so far as he is a fully rounded personality (as, I repeat, many of 
them now are), owes that development of himself outside his work to the 
work of other classes in the past or present. If those classes become merged 
in his own, whither can even he himself look for his extra-occupational de- 
velopment? If the leaders are not humanely rounded personalities, civilized 
rather than barbarian, what shall be expected of the mass which patterns it- 
self upon them? In a word, can a great civilization be built up or maintained 
upon the philosophy of the counting-house and the sole basic idea of a profit? 
—From Harper’s Magazine. 
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THE WORLD DOES MOVE 


by Booth Tarkington 


LATELY, in 1928, I motored home from New York to the Midland city. 
There was no need to take a ferry across the Hudson; automobiles beyond 
counting were humming incessantly, speeding east, speeding west, beneath 
those deep, broad waters: we had no sight of the new Titans’ skyline grow- 
ing mistier behind us. Little more than an hour later we looked down upon 
the Delaware from a high bridge, and one of us said: “Down there, not far, 
Washington forced his way across this river through the ice. What a strange 
sight that would be if we could see it now!” 

“How much stranger a sight we'd be to Washington!” the other ex- 
claimed. “The bridge alone would dumbfound him; but he could under- 
stand it. The automobile shooting across it would stagger him; and most of 
his half-frozen Revolutionary soldiers would take it to be either illusion or 
witchcraft.” Then, as an airplane rose buzzing in the nearer skies, “But the 
plane,” he went on, “I think they could hardly have borne. They’d have 
thought they were getting too much of the supernatural to be endured. I 
think there’d have been desertions when they reached the other shore: poor 
souls hurrying home to meet the Judgment Day with their families about 
them. Yet it’s only a century and a half ago that the Father of our Country 
crossed here, and what would we think if we could see what we should see 
from this spot a century and a half in the future? Would we, too, scurry 
home to prepare for the Last Trump?” 

Probably not, we thought. We should be able to endure at least a 
glimpse of full-blown prodigies not even to be in bud during our lifetime. 
For we were “children of the mechanical age,” inured to miracles; we had 
seen men doing almost everything that in previous ages they had been able 
to imagine themselves as doing. To do more they would need to imagine 
more; but already they had imagined interplanetary communication, the 
prolongation of human life, the end of war and even the end of poverty. 
Some day, perhaps, they would imagine the end of ignorance—even the end 
of our ignorance of the meaning of life, and when that meaning is known we 
shall no longer be tragically ignorant of the meaning of death. For a hundred 
and fifty years is not long in the life of the Delaware River, and men will 
still be imagining when the river is gone. 

But now our silent, hurrying slave, the automobile, had borne us far 
from the bridge; the great, hard, smooth highways built for that slave 
stretched before us in their thousands of miles, west, south, north, as we 
chose to go. There ‘was company, too, in all directions; overland traffic of 
freight in thunderous motor trucks; motor vans, moving all the furniture 
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and household goods of families from one town to another; automobiles 
built like cottages and with families living in them ever itinerant; long, swift 
omnibuses running on schedules and growing weeds in the interurban trolley- 
tracks; bootleggers’ cars with mud-caked license plates and dusty windows; 
youthful speed cars, pedlars’ coupés, workmen’s cars, farmers’ cars, rich 
men’s cars, poor men’s cars, beggarmen’s cars and thieves’ cars. Tractors 
ploughed the fields beside the road; love letters, business letters, letters from 
anxious mothers shot through the sky over our heads; and, on all our journey, 
in the remotest mountain and woodland spot we reached, messages, news 
items, lectures, readings, recitations, weather prognostications and incessant 
music continually passed through the ether about us and through our very 
bodies. A racing car on the way to some track contest swept perilously by 
us at seventy miles an hour; we saw a monoplane “stunt flying” at a faster 
speed than that, and thus were made aware of the presence of the new athlete, 
ihe Twentieth Century’s realization of the centaur fantasy, half-man, half- 
machine, and at his topmost far greater hero to the people than any Marathon 
runner, discus thrower, charioteer or home-run batter has ever been. 

We ourselves were no new centaurs, yet we moved at a speed for which 
nobody is arrested nowadays, and came home in only a few more hours of 
running than we should have spent on the express train. But we had been 
away from the Midland city for seven months, and so we came into it sooner 
than we expected, because it was still growing. Far, far ahead of us, when we 
entered the ever-extending streets, new colossi loomed in the smoke: more 
skyscrapers were building. 


I walked at twilight through a street of new houses where long, long 
ago—yet how short a time ago it seemed, too!—I had driven a red-wheeled 
runabout, and a startled farm hand told me of lightning that came shattering 
out of a clear, sunny sky. The houses, all built within little more than a year, 
were of the newest fashions, yet not many were of the same fashion. They 
were of shapes and colors we once should have thought fanciful; indeed, 
many of them suggested stage settings and their picturesqueness was so ex- 
treme as to give them almost the unsubstantial air of “picture-book houses.” 
They were adaptations of such themes as the Normandy farmhouse, the 
Italian villa, the Spanish cottage, the Tudor house, the Georgian manor, the 
Southern Colonial house, the New England Colonial house and even the 
Donjon Keep. It was obvious that every architect, or every owner, had 
planned without thought to what would neighbor the new house; we were 
going ahead with our building in our old, naive, individual way, and so this 
new street looked like a masquerade party wearing the costumes of all na- 
tions and all periods. . . . 

But what I wondered, as I walked along in the twilight, staring at these 
whimsical houses, was whether or not they were really an improvement upon 
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the other kinds of houses that had preceded them in the Midland town; and, 
of course, the people who lived in the new houses and the architects who de- 
signed them and the decorators concerned with the interiors would all have 
thought this an absurd thing to be wondering. . . . 

Nevertheless, the happiness in the world must be greatly enriched by 
the belief of every period that in matters of taste, at least, it alone has come 
to perfection and is the final authority. 

In this, the new age was like the age before it, like the fin de siécle and 
all other ages; but it was not like the fin de siécle in many things. 

Nature itself does not recognize a revolution; it works through evolution 
only, we are told; yet since the fin de siécle there had been an overturning 
thorough enough to bear the aspect of revolution to middle-aged and elderly 
people. They had seen their youthful conceptions of such vital things as time 
and distance disappear into nothing, and what was mystifying and painful 
to many was that they had also seen their most rigid conceptions of morals 
and of proprieties and of manners first questioned, then challenged, then 
apparently tossed aside. Fetters had been broken; a great deal that was use- 
less, impeding and even evil had been swept away; startling new tolerances 
were beginning to prevail, and, contradictorily enough, there were new intol- 
erances like the intolerance of refinement, for instance. But this was, of all, 
probably the special intolerance most characteristic of the new age, for refine- 
ment, in large part, seems to be a quality of leisure. And, in this swiftest mov- 
ing and most restless time the world has known, leisure is for the dead, 
though not immediately—even the hearses are automobiles now.—From 
The World Does Move, by permission of Doubleday, Doran & Company. 


classes; ambitious, aspiring men always 
marry a little higher in the social scale. 

Make up your mind that you are a 
superior person. Get the better things, 


Snobbery and Success 


I want to preach the gospel of snob- 
bishness, and would advance the follow- 


ing precepts: 

Never buy a suit of clothes unless you 
can buy one with an extra pair of 
trousers. Have the suit pressed every 
week. 

Never buy a pair of shoes unless you 
buy shoe-trees for them. 

Never wear the same collar at night 
that you wore in the day. 

Marry the boss’s daughter instead of 
his stenographer. It is just as easy. 

Found a family that will be success- 
ful. Seek the leadership of the ruling 


and money to finance things that are 
worth while. 

Take the attitude that you are a 
damned sight better than other people. 
Take your cue from the bootlegger and 
the politician, and it will be your own 
fault if in later years you are not of 
the ruling class. 

Join a good club, eat like a gentle- 
man and, above all, be with gentlemen. 
—Professor Robert Rogers, addressing 
the students of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 
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HAPPINESS, THE PRICE OF DEMOCRACY 
by Meredith Nicholson 


. . » BROADLY considered, happiness has been the main quest of mankind; 
the search for it is the burden of all history. To be sure, greed and vengeance 
have played their part, but even there the ruthless powers resorted to violence 
only because this was the only way they could be amused. Behind every re- 
sistance to tyranny and every faith that has touched the imagination of man, 
there has been the hope and the promise of felicity. Every important political 
idea has promised, more or less directly, greater happiness. Under the solemn 
pontifications of party platforms there is the assurance that if only the people 
will support a certain group of declarations the happiness of the nation will 
be enormously enhanced. 

Great numbers of people have, within easy memory, manifested their 
confidence in the idea that a dollar split in two would become, to all intents 
and purposes, two dollars. The incredulous—unhappy, because they couldn’t. 
believe this legerdemain possible—caused Mr. Bryan to be thrice defeated 
for the presidency. Even in a democracy it is impossible for all the people 
to be happy more than half the time. 

I do not find evidences of happiness so insistently present as they 
should be if we are to be exhibited to the rest of the world as a sample of 
what democracy offers to mankind. We are by nature prone to experiment, 
and little affected by experience. Heirs of the wisdom of all the ages, we 
nevertheless catch at any new political device, comforting ourselves with 
the idea that there is something noble and courageous in the frequently heard 
declaration that we are willing to try anything once. It would seem that in 
perfecting the machinery of government, in choosing administrators of pub- 
lic office of the highest talent, we should find the greatest pride. It might even 
be assumed that the ablest men we produce would accept positions of small 
honor and slight emolument, merely for the satisfaction to be derived from 
doing a job well. It can hardly be pretended that this is the case. Once let a 
man of the first rank present himself for an office, and he is the target for 
innumerable arrows. It has been my lot to know something of politics and to 
enjoy the acquaintance and sometimes the friendship of men who attained 
positions of dignity in their communities or in the nation, and their experi- 
ences have not been heartening to those who seek the best that can be got 
from popular government. . . . 

Even on days when the skies are high and I take an optimistic view of 
the future of the nation, I am distressed by a certain grimness in the faces of 
the people I encounter. Evidences of gaiety are hard to find. In the jazz and 
gin palaces of our cities it is astonishing how few of the patrons seem to be 
finding any joy in the proceedings. The men and women huddled about the 
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“tables look as if they had heard evil tidings, and when they address them- 


selves to dancing it is with an air of determination, as though they had re- 


‘signed themselves to a harsh fate and meant to go through with it if it killed 


them. ; 

The muse of comedy is hard put to: awaken mirth in the theater. Now 
and then a satiric comedy scores a hit on the American stage, but, generally 
speaking, we prefer those entertainments with music where the comedy pro- 
vided lays no heavy tax on the intelligence. The average theater audience 
seems to have sternly resolved to respond only with the greatest reluctance 
to the efforts of the players. There are funny films, of course, but one must 
usually suffer the untold agonies of a machine-made serious drama before 
the comedy relief is turned on. We have the greatest desire to be happy, but 
happiness is not, apparently, our inalienable heritage as children of democ- 
racy—From Old Familiar Faces. Copyright 1929. By special permission 


of the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Leaf Mold 


What's the chief charm of woods—be- 
side mere trees? : 

Not tang of balsam; not the grey voiced 
croon 

Of pine harps, with a bird call flashing 
bold 

Against it; nor the fingered light on 
moss 

And flowers that play “I spy,” courted 
in turn 

By bourgeois bees and foppish butter- 


flies; 


Nor rabbits dodging with their fluffy 


tails, 

Or the striped chipmunks either, 
jauntily 

Rehearsing family secrets. No, I think 

I’s leaf mold. Only fancy if the trail 

Were asphalt, or macadam! Leaf mold 
gives 

The heartbeat of the mystery, all the 
sap 

And vigor of centuries underneath your 
soles 

At every buoyant motion. Stretch your 

thighs 


And run your bravest, leaping root and 
stone, 

Rising and plunging on the mounded 
trail 

To float as on delicious tropic waves. 

So will the leaf mold be transformed 
again 

To living rapture. Leaf mold, damp and 
dark, 

The wreck of woodland life—you vent 
a sigh, 


_ For the lost green and gold, the frail 


slain flowers, 

For balm dispersed, for happy songsters 
dumb 

With unrecorded fame; but from this 
mold 

Is born new wonder: fragrance, color, 
song, 

All freshly woven by the patient years. 

When I tread leaf mold, a dark thrill 
of strength 

And awe speaks through me like a 
tactile voice: 

“Here is a perennial joy fed rich on 
death.” . 
—Charles Wharton Stork, in The 

North American Review. 
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NEW WALT WHITMAN WRITINGS 


These selections are taken from original unpublished manu- 
scripts of the Good Gray Poet, in the Pier pont Morgan Library, 
the Library of Congress, the Boston Public Library and from 
private sources. All are in Whitman’s handwriting, and most 
of them are fragments designed by him for possible lectures. 
A valuable feature of these manuscripts is the number of cor- 
rections made by the poet in his passion to express his meaning 
perfectly. The editor of the work says that the emendations 
sometimes stand three and four deep and that “hardly a word 
of the original writing remains.” He thinks that often Whitman 
did not improve the effect by his changes. It is related that 
the bard was accustomed to have a loop of string on which 
were strung a dozen or more different colored scraps of paper. 
These each contained “a piece” under composition: whenever 
a thought or sentence came to Whitman he would jot it down 
and add it to this or that string. 


I AM not to be deceived by this huge show of envelopes (churches) and by 
all the dramatic scenery of religion. I demand something far more real than 
that for America. I say that today the mummery of the churches, in which 
none believe but all agree to countenance, with secret sarcasm and denial 
in their hearts, is what stands most in the way of a real athletic and fit religion 
for these States. . . . Yet let it be distinctly said of the different sects, not 
only here, but perhaps throughout the world, and in all ages, that from grand 
points of view, ascending high enough, we dare not find fault with any of 
them, but perceive that they have done the work that was for them to do, and 
could not be done without them. 

I say to you that all forms of religion, without excepting one, any age, 
any land, are but mediums, temporary yet necessary, fitted to the lower 
mass-ranges of perception of the race—part of its infant school—and that 
the developed soul passes through one or all of them, to the clear homo- 
geneous atmosphere above them. There all meet—previous distinctions are 
lost—Jew meets Hindu, and Persian Greek and the Asiatic and European 
and American are joined—and any one religion is just as good as another. 

Disaster and temptation are the examiners of a man.—They take his 
weight and density, and thenceforward he can be labeled or stamped at so 
much value. 

A noble soul often illustrates itself in what the world rates as trivial: 
the grandeur and beauty of the spirit making the commonest action more 
luminous than the sun. 

What is the Universe, with all its shows? What is Life itself? but a 
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A RARE SPECIMEN WALT WHITMAN MANUSCRIPT 
From a Photograph of the Original Manuscript 


This literary treasure, recently brought to light by Clifton Joseph Furness, in Walt 
Whitman’s Workshop, a collection of unpublished manuscripts, is an “Inscription to 
the Reader at the entrance of Leaves of Grass,’ but was never used by the poet. It 
admirably reveals his painstaking effort to perfect the working out of his thought. Note 
the superimposed revisions, crossed-out words and interlinear additions. (See New 
Writings of Walt Whitman. Page 38) 


estibule to something, in the future, we know not what—but something as 
certain as the Present is certain. Nay, who that has reach’d what may be 
called the full Vestibule but has had strong suspicions that what we call the 
Present, Reality, &c., with all its Corporeal shows, may be the Illusion for 
reasons, & that even to this Identity of yours or mine, the far more Permanent 
_ is yet unseen, yet to come—like a long train of noble corridors & infinite 
Halls & Superb endless chambers, yet awaiting us. Yes, indeed, “in our 
Father’s House are many mansions.” 

The Soul of the Universe is the Male and genital master and the im- 
pregnating and animating spirit. Physical matter is Feminine and Mother 
and waits barren and bloomless, the jets of life from the masculine vigor, 
the undermost first cause of all that is not what Death is. 

I observe shallow men are put in the greatest offices, even in the Presi- 
dency—and yet with all that, I entirely accept the movements of American 
politics. I know that underneath all this putridity of Presidents and Congress- 
men that has risen at the top, lie pure waters a thousand fathoms deep. 
About this business of Democracy & human rights, &c., often comes the 
query—as one sees the shallowness and miserable selfism of these crowds of 
men, with all their minds so blank of high humanity and aspiration—then 
comes the terrible query, and will not be denied, Is not Democracy of human 
rights humbug after all—Are these flippant people with hearts of rags and 
souls of chalk, are these worth preaching for & dying for upon the cross? 
Maybe not—but the exercise of Democracy, equality, to him who, believing 
preaches, and to the people who work it out—this is not a dream—to work 
for Democracy is good, the exercise is good—strength it makes & lessons it 
teaches—gods it makes, at any rate, though it crucifies them often. 

When a grand and melodious thought is told to men for the first time, 
down within their hearts, each one says, “That music! those large and ex- 
quisite passages! Where have I heard them before?” 

Always any great and original person, teacher, inventor, artist or poet, 
must himself make the taste by which only he will be appreciated, or even 
received. 

The very greatest writers can never be understood or appreciated forth- 
with—any more than the very greatest discovers. It takes some ages to en- 
fold the scope of the invention of steam power or printing, or the discovery 
of America, or the commencement of the greatest breed of poets. 

We do not fall in love with statues—we have no healthy love for them. 
Its own literature, to a nation, is the first of all things. Even its Re- 
ligion appears only through its Literature, and as a part of it. 

If I cannot make the harbor and the landing I want, then I sail forever 
on the seas. 
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INSCRIPTION 
To the Reader 


at the entrance of Leaves of Grass 


Dear friend, whoever you are, at last arriving hither, accept from me 
(as one in waiting for you at this entrance,) a word of living hospitality and 
love. I almost feel the curving hold and pressure of your hand, which I re- 
turn, and thus throughout upon the journey linked together will we go. In- 
deed this is no book, but more a man, within whose breast the common heart 
is throbbing; no leaves of paper these must prove but lips for your sake 
freely speaking. From me to you alone, a conference to ensue, to yield in- 
terior yearnings, discords and all my private egotisms and moods, reserving 
nothing. Conference wherein, along the robust virgin Western World, aban- 
don we ourselves to Nature’s primal mode again, our two exclusive souls, as 
if the imported society world were left behind with all the polite accumula- 
tions of the East. While untried, yet the greatest, is the theme of my recitative. 
—From Walt Whitman’s Workshop: A Collection of Unpublished Manu- 
scripts, edited by Clifton Joseph Furness, by permission of the Harvard 
University Press and the editor. 


I was laughing at myself today be- A Farewell to a Friend 
cause I had written about Walt. Whit- 


man. ... J cannot recall an idea he With a blue line of mountains north of 


ever expressed: my case as to Whitman the wall, ; 
is that during a long life of reading, And east of the city a white curve of 
water, 


nothing of his has come my way that 
interested me. A bit about him has ap- 
peared frequently in my stream of 
reading; I have tried to read a book of 


Here you must leave me and drift away 

Like a loosened water-plant hundreds 
of miles... 

I shall think of you in a floating cloud; 


his occasionally, and failed, but all I So in the sunset think of me. 

know about him is I do not care for . . . We wave our hands to say good- 
him: he has poor ways, it has always bye. 

seemed to me. I have noted that the And my horse is neighing again and 
English thought better of him than I again. 

do, and I had an explanation of it: —By Li Po, from The Jade Mountain, 
that Whitman was a rough man in dress a Chinese anthology, translated by Wit- 
and ideas, and so the English, cordially ter Bynner from the text of Kiang Kang- 


disliking us, pretended to admire him Hu (Alfred A. Knopf, New York). 
as a “representative American,” to 


make us mad: they admired Whitman 


as an insult. ... Had Whitman been People are not born into the Socialist 
a representative American, we should party; they think their way into it.— 
have no such country as we have now. Norman Thomas, Socialist Presidential 


—E. W. Howe. candidate. 
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These letters, revealing Abraham Lincoln as.a most hesi- 
tant, if not diffident, lover at the age of twenty-eight, were 
written by him to Mary S. Owens of Kentucky, who rejected 
his proposal of marriage because he “was deficient in those 
little links which made up the chain of a woman’s happiness.” 
First published in the Kansas City Star, by whom they are 
copyrighted, these are said to be the only existing love letters 
of unquestioned authenticity written by the Great Emancipaitor. 

The letters are in the possession of descendants of the re- 
cipient, who became Mrs. Jesse Vineyard and settled near Wes- 
ton, Mo. For the most part of eighty years they were in an 
old bureau drawer in a west Missouri farmhouse, guarded 
carefully by the woman to whom Lincoln wrote them. The 
correspondence followed an effort made by Mrs. Bennet Abel, 
a sister of Miss Owens, to bring them together after the death 
of Ann Rutledge, Lincoln’s first love. Miss Owens was living 
with her sister in New Salem, Ill. Lincoln, at the time was a 
member of the Illinois Legislature and had opened a law of- 
fice in Springfield. 

In a subsequent letter to Mrs. O. H. Browning, wife of his 
friend, Lincoln told of the rejection, saying: “I have now come 

_ tothe conclusion never again to think of marrying and for 
this reason: I can never be satisfied with anyone who would 
be blockhead enough to have me.” 


: Springfield, May 7, 1837. 
_ FRIEND Mary, 

I have commenced two letters to send you before this, both of which dis- 
pleased me before I got half done, and so I tore them up. The first I thought 
wasn’t serious enough, and the second was the other extreme. I shall send 
this, turn out as it may: 

This thing of living in Springfield is rather a dull business after all, at 
least it is so to me. I am quite as lonesome here as ever was anywhere in my 
life. I have been spoken to by but one woman since I’ve been here, and should 
not have been by her, if she could have avoided it. I’ve never been to church 
yet, nor probably shall not be soon. I stay away because I am conscious 
should not know how to behave myself 

I am often thinking about what we said of your coming to live at Spring- 
field. I am afraid you would not be satisfied. There is a great deal of flourish- 
ing about in carriages here, which it would be your doom to see without shar- 
ing in it. You would have to be poor without the means of hiding your 
poverty. Do you believe you could bear that patiently? Whatever woman may 
cast her lot with mine, should any ever do so, it is my intention to do all in 
my power to make her happy and contented, and there is nothing I can imag- 
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ine, that would make me more unhappy than to fail in the effort. I know I 
should be much happier with you than the way I am, provided I saw no signs 
of discontent in you. What you have said to me may have been in jest, or I 
may have misunderstood it. If so, then let it be forgotten; if otherwise I much 
wish you would think seriously before you decide. For my part I have al- 
ready decided. What I have said I will most positively abide by, provided 
you wish it. My opinion is that you had better not do it. You have not been 
accustomed to hardship, and it may be more severe than you now imagine. 
I know you are capable of thinking correctly on any subject, and if you de- 
liberate maturely upon this, before you decide, then I am willing to abide 
your decision. 

You must write me a good long letter after you get this. You have 
nothing else to do, and though it might not seem interesting to you, after you 
have written it, it would be a good deal of company to me in this “busy 
wilderness.” Tell your sister I don’t want to hear any more about selling out 
and moving. That gives me the hypo whenever I think of it. 

Yours, etc.— 
LINCOLN. 


Springfield, August 16, 1837. 
Friend Mary: 

You will no doubt think it rather strange that I should write you a letter 
on the same day on which we parted; and I can only account for it by sup- 
posing that seeing you lately makes me think of you more than usual, while 
at our late meeting we had but few expressions of thoughts. You must know 
that I cannot see you or think of you with entire indifference; and yet it may 
be that you are mistaken in regard to what my real feelings toward you are. 
If I knew you were not, I should not trouble you with this letter. Perhaps any 
other man would know enough without further information, but I consider it 
my peculiar right to plead ignorance and your bounden duty to allow the 
plea. 

I want in all cases to do right; and most particularly so in all cases with 
women. I want, at this particular time, more than anything else, to do right 
with you, and if I knew it would be doing right, as I rather suspect it would, 
to let you alone, I would do it. And for the purpose of making the matter as 
plain as possible, I now say that you can now drop the subject, dismiss your 
thoughts (if you ever had any) from me forever, and leave this letter un- 
answered, without calling forth one accusing murmur from me. And I will 
even go farther, and say, that if it will add anything to your comfort or peace 
of mind to do so, it is my sincere wish that you should. Do not understand by 
this that I wish to cut your acquaintance. I mean no such thing. What I do 
wish is that our further acquaintance shall depend upon yourself. If such 
further acquaintance would contribute nothing to your happiness, I am sure 
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would not to mine. If you feel yourself in any degree bound to me, I am 
ow willing to release you, provided you wish it; while, on the other hand, 
am willing and even anxious to bind you faster if I can be convinced that it 
Il in any considerable degree add to your happiness. This, indeed, is the 
whole question with me. Nothing would make me more miserable, nothing 
_ ‘more happy, than to know you were so. 

q In what I have now said, I think I cannot be misunderstood; and to make 
myself understood is the sole object of this letter. 

If it suited you best to not answer this—farewell—a long life and a 
_ merry one attend you. But if you conclude to write back, speak as plainly as 
_ Ido. There can be neither harm nor danger in saying to me anything you 
think, just in the manner you think it. 

My respects to your sister. 

Your friend, 


. 


LINCOLN. 


4 AS 1 RECALL LINCOLN’S FUNERAL 
by Lizette Woodworth Reese 


These passages occur in the reminiscences of one of the 
best loved and oldest living American poets, the author of 
Tears, ranked as an immortal sonnet. A bronze tablet, in- 
scribed with the poem, is set in the wall of the entrance hall 
of the Western High School, Baltimore, where Miss Reese was 
a teacher for many years. 


_ Not many days after the assassination of President Lincoln, his funeral 
_ procession moved somberly through the principal streets of Baltimore, 
_ toward its ultimate destination in Springfield, Illinois. Through the uncertain 
April weather it trailed along North Gay Street, between silent, closed houses, 
half-masted flags, and crowds of silent, awed spectators, pushed close to the 
ge of the pavements. My sister and myself and other small people of the 
neighborhood, as big-eyed and hushed as our elders, watched it from behind 
the palings of our high front gate. . . . Through the windows of the elabo- 
rate hearse could be seen a long, dark coffin. Four horses, strange with nod- 
ding black plumes on their heads, drew the sad vehicle. No one spoke. No 
e stirred. Then all was over. . . . 

There was much bitterness. I am speaking of Maryland only, and out 
of the blurred memories of talks amongst my elders; as a child I had escaped 
any political opinion in regard to matters. There was no hard feeling, as I 
remember, against Abraham Lincoln. I judge that it was just beginning to 
be recognized even in those early days, that his attitude had been one of 
_ kindliness toward his late opponents; that had he lived his statesmanship 
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would have kept the South from the worst impositions and infamies of the 
carpetbag, the so-called reconstruction period. But there was impoverish- 
ment everywhere; in my own immediate family a pitiful husbanding of re- 
sources; in some of the country districts east and south almost a hand-to- 
mouth existence; slaves were gone; their discarded masters land-poor; the 
flower of the flock swept into a too early grave. People therefore were nat- 
urally and honestly bitter. They could not forget; it was impossible for them 
to forgive. ... 

One morning the Baltimore newspapers announced that on that day the 
body of John Wilkes Booth would be brought from the Washington Arsenal 
and interred in the Booth family lot in Greenmount Cemetery. It was Feb- 
ruary 18, 1869. Spring was in the air, the weather clear, yet a trifle hazy. 
From the windows of our house on the Harford Road where we then lived, 
I could see the stone walls of the cemetery. Every time the thought of the 
matter— and that was often—came into my mind, I felt as if something 
sinister, weird, and yet incredibly pathetic were happening. Long after— 
years after, and on another spring day—lI paid a visit to that green, well- 
kept space in a public graveyard. A workman, employed by the cemetery 
company, a talkative, intelligent, leisurely man, constituted himself my 
guide and historian. 

“The grave’s just there under his father’s—Junius Booth. Just there,” 
he said pointing. ““You see it ain’t mounded; just flat, and there ain’t no 
stone. They were afraid some folks would mind it.” He considered a little. 
“And maybe they wanted everything forgotten.”—From A Victorian Village, 
Reminiscences of Other Days, by permission of Farrar & Rinehart. 


Friday, June 12, 1494—Mainland of 


Lucky Fridays in American 
South America discovered. 


History 


Worthy citizens of the U. S. A., op- 
pressed by Friday forebodings, may be 
inclined to revise their opinion after 
they read the following dates culled 
from a long list recently compiled. So 
many lucky Fridays appear in Amer- 
ican annals that the compiler asserts: 
“Friday is the luckiest day in American 
history.” 

Friday, August 3, 1492—Columbus 
sailed for America. 

Frdiay, October 12, 1492—Columbus 
discovered America. 

Friday, November 22, 1493—Colum- 
bus landed here again. 
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Friday, March 5, 1496—Henry VIII 
commissioned Cabot, who discovered the 
mainland of North America. 

Friday, November 10, 1620—Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth. 

Friday, February 22, 1732—George 
Washington was born. 

Friday, October 17, 1777—Burgoyne 
surrendered at Saratogo. 

Friday, September 19, 1781—Corn- 
wallis surrendered at Yorktown.—From 
Luck: Your Silent Partner, by Lothrop 
Stoddard, published by Horace Live- 
right. 
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THE NEW EINSTEIN THEORY SIMPLIFIED 
by Alden P. Armagnac 


OUTSIDE the little printing office in the Prussian Academy of Science 
building in Berlin, on a Wednesday afternoon [January 30, 1929], a young 
man waited his turn to pay one mark for a little pamphlet to be published 
that day. He scowled at his watch; he had been there since early morning. 
The clock struck two. A bundle of papers appeared, and was ripped open. 
The young man’s eager hand grasped a little six-page leaflet bearing the 
cryptic legend “Zur Einheitlichen Feldtheorie—Albert Einstein.” He raced 
away, bound for a radio office. 

Working hurriedly with photographic paper and solutions, a corps of 
experts made a photostatic copy and slapped it on a revolving cylinder. The 
next instant black and white dots were appearing on a sheet of paper in Lon- 
don. A second later “the biggest piece of scientific news” since Isaac Newton 
turned some pretty philosophy, about a falling apple, into workable laws of 
gravity, was speeding to New York at the rate of 186,000 miles a second. 

The “news” consisted of twenty mathematical formulae which Professor 
Albert Einstein—author of the “relativity” theory of time and space that 
attracted wide attention a few years ago—says are the basic traffic laws of 
the universe. Briefly, Einstein, a mild-mannered little man with bushy hair 
and a shy, reserved manner, has justified the exceedingly simple idea, despite 
its enormously complicated mathematical proof, that behind the “gravity” 
that endows a piledriver with its mighty blow, and the “electricity” that 
makes a motor whir, lies the same basic force—an all-pervading one which 
he terms “‘the field.” If his theory stands the test of trial, it may have revolu- 
tionary consequences; perhaps even being the basis of new inventions as 
startling as the radio or the flying machine. 

4 Yet the average man looking at the six-page book entitled On a U nified 
_ Field Theory would be bewildered at the mass of mathematical hieroglyphics. 
_ He need not feel ashamed, for learned professors of science and mathematics 
confess themselves equally muddled. In the opinion of one of Professor Ein- 
 stein’s colleagues—Prof. Freundlich, head of the Einstein Institute of Pots- 
_ dam—only a dozen men in the world, today, are able fully to comprehend 
the new theory. 
q It took Prof. Einstein ten years to write his latest six-page book—a little 
more than half a page a year. It contains symbols that many skilled students 
_ of higher mathematics have never seen. To describe the complicated behavior 
of electricity and gravity, Einstein availed himself of strange characters only 
recently invented by Herr Weitzenbock, another great mathematician. He 
even invented a whole system of geometry all his own. 
4 Despite its technicalities, the book recently placed on sale at about 
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twenty-four cents a copy is a “best seller,” to a degree unparalleled in scien- 
tific literature. Hopelessly swamped with orders, the overworked printing 
shop of the Prussian Academy of Sciences reflects the amazing interest of lay- 
men as well as scientists in its disclosures. 

The linking of electricity and gravity was the one step needed to extend 
the famous Einstein theory of relativity to account for all the happenings in 
the universe. So fraught with significance is the newest discovery that it is 
almost impossible even for Einstein himself to say, hastily, where it will lead. 

New and better tubes for your radio are apparently one possibility. 
X-rays of unheard-of power are another. We may do things with radium 
that we never did before—mastering, incidentally, in new ways artificial 
light and radiant heat. These are reasonable guesses, made by men of science, 
about a few immediate consequences. 

However, no man living today can foresee in detail the far-reaching 
possibilities of the theory. Scientists contrast Einstein’s newest manuscript 


with the theories produced from a London cellar in 1831 by Michael Fara- © 


day, a British pharmacist’s clerk. Neither Faraday himself nor any of his 
colleagues dreamed then that these theories would result in the dynamo and 
the electrical wonders of the twentieth century. Another analogy is that of 
James Clerk Maxwell, the Scottish physicist who between 1870 and 1879 
published a series of mathematical equations proving that light is made up 
of electrical vibrations. He little realized, any more than did the German 
physicist Heinrich Hertz, who ten years later, first applied the equations 
practically, that they would pave the way to radio and television. 


This queer combination of letters and symbols is 
the law of the universe, as expressed in Professor Albert 
Einstein’s new mathematical formula. Only a few liv- 
ing mathematicians are able to comprehend its mean- 
ing; yet it explains in one and the same breath, so to 
say, the mysterious electricity of the dynamo and the 
gravity of the piledriver. Even the semicolons between 
the letters have a complex meaning of their own in ex- 
pressing a universal law. Here is a simple, understand- 
able account of what Einstein’s latest discovery means to 
science and to the man in the street. 
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_ Since the publication of the new manuscript, newspapers throughout the 
orld have published thousands of words about it. Einstein had discovered 
that electricity and gravity are the same, they said. . . . But Einstein him- 
_ self does not say that electricity and gravity are the same, any more than an 
Englishman and a Chinaman are the same kind of men, though both have 
two ears, two eyes, and a nose; both are born, marry, live and die in pretty 
much the same way. They are similar, but not the same. In his work Einstein 
really finds a long-sought connection between gravity and electricity, and his 
__ theory explains the fact that there is an insulator for the second but none for 
the first... . 

Einstein plays hob with geometry as we know it. A straight line is no 
longer the shortest distance between two points, he says; instead, the shortest 
__ way is a curve. All space is warped, and curves back upon itself. If you were 
_ to fire yourself, astride a projectile, straight out into space, in a few million 
years you would return to your starting point. Further, he explains, a fall 
from a height is not the result of the pull of gravity—but of the earth coming 
up and hitting the falling object. 

3 Things shrink when they move rapidly, Einstein says. A train speeding 
at sixty miles an hour is shorter than a train standing still. But a solid six-foot 
_ rod shot forward at the speed of 160,000 miles a second—approaching the 
speed of light, which Einstein says cannot actually be reached by any ma- 
terial thing—loses as much as three feet of its length, only to regain it when 
it stops. 

. Until recently such ideas, involving almost unimaginable speeds, might 
have been of only philosophical interest—but now we have discovered at 
least one speed king of the physical world in the apparently material particles 
that radium shoots off at nearly the speed of light. . . . Dr. Edwin Schroe- 
dinger, of the University of Berlin—author of our most recent conception of 
the atom, a rather severe critic of the “general” Einstein theory, and the ad- 
vocate of another theory that differs from it in important points—admits 
that Einstein’s new theory is the best explanation yet advanced of the con- 
nection between electricity and gravity. 

a Many experts, however, are not yet convinced that Einstein is right. 

Some of them condemn his ideas completely; others are exemplified by Prof. 

_ Albert Michelson, American physicist famous for his measurements of light, 
who recently declared in substance: “I am now ready to accept the conse- 
quences of the Einstein theory, even though I believe that he has made cor- 
ect results grow from incorrect assumptions.” 
Meanwhile, according to Prof. Freundlich of the Einstein Institute, it 
_ will take between two and five years for the few men who can understand 
the latest advance to study it, find out what it is all about and test it. It may 
be ten years, experts agree, before we may expect practical benefits from 
e latest feat of human imagination—From Popular Science Monthly. 
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THE MYTH OF THE SOUL 


by Clarence Darrow 


IN VIEW of modern knowledge, can anyone really believe in the persist- 
ence of individual life and memory? . . . . Some of those who profess to 
believe in the immortality of man—whether it be of his soul or his body— 
have drawn what comfort they could from the modern scientific doctrine of 
the indestructibility of matter and force. This doctrine, they say, only con- 
firms in scientific language what they have always believed. This, however, 
is pure sophistry. 

It is probably true that no matter or force has ever been or ever can 
be destroyed. But it is likewise true that there is no connection whatever be- 
tween the notion that personal consciousness and memory persist after death 
and the scientific theory that matter and force are indestructible. For the 
scientific theory carries with it a corollary, that the forms of matter and 
energy are constantly changing through an endless cycle of new combinations. 
Of what possible use would it be, then, to have a consciousness that was im- 
mortal, but which, from the moment of death, was dispersed into new com- 
binations so that no two parts of the original identity could ever be reunited 
a 

The thing we call “life” is nothing other than a state of equilibrium 
which endures for a short span of years between the two opposing tendencies 
of nature—the one that builds up, and the one that tears down. In old age, 
the tearing-down process has already gained the ascendency, and when death 
intervenes, the equilibrium is finally upset by the complete stoppage of the 
building-up process, so that nothing remains but complete disintegration. 
The energy thus released may be converted into grass or trees or animal 
life; or it may lie dormant until caught up again in the crucible of nature’s 


When we fully understand the brevity of life, its 
fleeting joys and unavoidable pains; when we accept the 
fact that all men and women are approaching an in- 
evitable doom: the consciousness of it should make us 
more kindly and considerate of each other. This feel- 
ing should make men and women use their best efforts 
to help their fellow travelers on the road, to make the 
path brighter and easier as we journey on. It should 
bring a closer kinship, a better understanding, and a 
deeper sympathy for the wayfarers who must live a 
common life and die a common death.—Clarence Dar- 
row. 
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aboratory. But ahnieyee hepa, ie hin a You and the I—like a 
lump of coal that has been burned, is gone—irrevocably dispersed. All the 
_ King’s horses and all the King’s men cannot restore it to its former unity. . . . 

Those who refuse to give up the idea of immortality declare that nature 
never creates a desire without providing the means for its satisfaction. They 
likewise insist that all people, from the rudest to the most civilized, yearn 
for another life. As a matter of fact, nature creates many desires which she 
does not satisfy; most of the wishes of men meet no fruition. But nature does 
not create any emotion demanding a future life. The only yearning that the 
individual has is to keep on living—which is a very different thing. . . . 

All men recognize the hopelessness of finding any evidence that the 
individual will persist beyond the grave. As a last resort, we are told that 
it is better that the doctrine be believed even if it is not true. We are assured 
that without this faith, life is only desolation and despair. However that may 
be, it remains that many of the conclusions of logic are not pleasant to con- 
template; still, so long as men think and feel, at least some of them will use 
their faculties as best they can. For if we are to believe things that are not 
true, who is to write our creed? Is it safe to leave it to any man or organiza- 
tion to pick out the errors that we must accept? The whole history of the 
world has answered this question in a way that cannot be mistaken —From 


The Forum. 


Gabbling their counsel to aid you in 
your plight, 
To win you from the clutch of the 


Broken Drake 


Through harrowing hours now, O 


broken drake, 

I've watched you, from my shelter in 
these reeds, 

Struggling to lift your splendor from 
this lake 

That holds you, crippled, in a net of 
weeds. 


How desperately you circle round and 
round 

Your patch of open water in the rice, 

Seeking to break from chill white nights 
that hound 


You down with inexorable inching ice. 


What rending hunger in your calls, 
what fright, 

When, wedge on wedge, the homing 
ducks swing low, 


grinding floe. 


What flutter of shattered bone, what 
anguished cry 

And frenzied frustrate lunge, O lonely 
thing, 

When, wedge on wedge, they wheel and 
let you lie— 

To sink back, panting, on your splin- 
tered wing. 


Futile your hope; November night will 
crowd 

Your flesh to sleep on a green and 
glassy bed, 

Cover you genily with a snowy shroud, 

And chant for you in the rushes at your 


head. 


~-Lew Sarett, in Poetry. 
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SCIENCE PLEADS FOR RELIGION 
by Robert A. Millikan 


THE service of the Christian religion and my own faith in essential Chris- 
tianity would not be diminished one iota if it should in some way be discov- 
ered that no such individual as Jesus ever existed. If the ideas and ideals for 
which he stood sprang up spontaneously in the minds of men without the 
stimulus of a single great character, the result would be even more wonderful 
and more inspiring than it is now, for it would mean that the spirit of Jesus 
is actually more widely spread throughout the world than we realize. In mak- 
ing this statement, I am endeavoring to say just as positively and emphati- 
cally as I can that the credentials of Jesus are found wholly in his teachings 
and in his character as recorded by his teachings, and not at all in any real 
or alleged historical events. . . . 

If the influence of American churches in the furtherance of socially 
wholesome and forward-looking movements, in the spread of conscientious 
and unselfish living of all sorts, were to be eliminated, it is my belief that our 
democracy would in a few years become so corrupt that it could not en- 
dure... 

The reason that the Western World adopted Christianity as its religion 
is to be found, I suspect, in the fact that Western civilization discovered that 
it could not possibly develop its highly organized group life without Chris- 
tianity. If this is so, the future is certainly going to need the essentials of 
Christianity even more than the past has needed them. In other words, the 
principal job which the churches have been trying to do in the past, and 
which I think, on the whole, they have succeeded fairly well in doing in 
spite of their weaknesses and follies—namely, the job of developing the 
consciences, the ideals and the aspirations of mankind—must be done by 
some agency in the future even more effectively than it has been done in the 
past. 

There are just two ways in which this can be done. The first is by de- 
stroying organized religion as Russia has recently been attempting to do, and 
- building upon its ruins some other organization which will carry on the work 
of the church—some other organization which will embody the essentials of 
religion but be free from its faults. The second way is to assist organized 
religion as it now exists, helping it to eliminate its faults and to be more 
effective in emphasizing and spreading its essentials with ever-increasing 
1) 

In the United States, organized religion has already undergone an amaz- 
ing evolution, which shows its capacity to adapt itself to new conditions. It 
first sloughed off, or had cut away from it, the terrible incubus of political 
power when the complete separation of church and state was decreed by the 
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far-visioned men who made our Constitution. Second, to a considerable de- 
gree it has freed itself from the shackles that are imposed by central author- 
ity and vested rights, and has thus left itself free to evolve. Third, within 
recent years it has been rapidly freeing itself, despite some sporadic indica- 
tions to the contrary, from the curse of superstition, and getting nearer and 
nearer to the essentials of religion. Finally, if the growth of modern science 
has taught anything to religion and to the modern world, it is that the method 
of progress is the method of evolution, not the method of revolution. Let 
every man reflect well on these things before he assists in stabbing to death, 
or in allowing to starve to death, organized religion in the United States. . . . 
Whence arises the strange idea, so often heard in popular discussions, of 
an incompatibility between science and religion? The answer is clear. There 
is obviously no incompatibility between science and the essentials of religion. 
But individual religions, or branches of a religion, often contain more than 
these essentials. Every movement which becomes popular and gains large 
numbers of adherents inevitably draws into itself men who are not actuated 
solely, or even at all, by its ideals, but who use it to further their own ends. 
Those ends may be very worthy ones, arising from the best of motives in 
minds of restricted understanding or limited intelligence, or they may be 
very unworthy ones, such as the desire for personal aggrandizement or 
political power. .. . 

Now with the conception of God changing continuously as man has 
grown in knowledge, from the time when he pictured his God in the form 
of a calf, or a crocodile, or a monstrous man, to the time when the poet de- 
scribed God as the Soul of the Universe—what must be the relation between 
science, or the ever-expanding knowledge of man, and the long since van- 
ished conceptions of the universe, or of God, frozen in ancient man-made 
creeds? Obviously one of inescapable conflict. And in so far as these creedal 
excrescences have covered up, or displaced, the essentials of religion, there 


War is in process of being abolished chiefly through 
the relentless advance of modern science—the principal 
diverter of man’s energies and interests from the war- 
like to the peaceful arts. War will disappear, like the 
dinosaur, when changes in world conditions have de- 
stroyed its survival value. Such changes are now being 
brought about primarily by the growth of modern science 
and its applications—changes due to the advent of 
world-wide and nearly instantaneous communication, to 
the enormous modern stimulation of international trade 
and commerce, bringing with it a sense of interdepend- 


ence and of the necessity of international understand- 
ings.—Dr. Robert A. Millikan. 
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are obviously no alternatives except (1) to remove that sort of a deadening 
growth from the heart of religion, or, failing that, either (2) to desert a hope- 
less religion or (3) to give up science. 

A choice between the last two alternatives might be a necessity in some 
countries. Fortunately, no such choice is necessary in the United States. 
Since this nation is the widest flung democracy in the world, it needs—in- 
deed, it must have—the essentials of religion more than any other country if 
it is to endure; and with us religion has been able to develop wholly untram- 
meled by political interference, and in many of its branches it has been abso- 
lutely free to evolve without the restraining influence of central authority. 

Within the United States there is not the slightest reason why religion 
cannot keep completely in step with the demands of our continuously grow- 
ing understanding of the world. Here religious groups are to be found which 
correspond to practically every stage in the development of our knowledge 
and understanding. Personally, I believe that essential religion is one of the 
world’s supremest needs, and I believe that one of the greatest contributions 
that the United States ever can, or ever will, make to world progress—greater - 
by far than any contribution which we ever have made, or can make, to the 
science of government—will consist in furnishing an example to the world of 
how the religious life of a nation can evolve intelligently, inspiringly, rever- 
ently, completely divorced from all unreason, all superstition, and all un- 
wholesome emotionalism.—From an article by the distinguished American 
scientist, who was awarded the Nobel prize in 1923 for isolating and measur- 
ing the electron, in The Forum. 


AMERICA’S NEED OF RELIGION 
by Calvin Coolidge 


. . » LHE major forces of the world are actively and energetically engaged 
in promoting the spiritual advancement of humanity. . . . This movement 
is steadily advancing through the years, steadily increasing in the strength of 
its main body and its innumerable auxiliaries, providing a complete and 
devastating answer to the indifferent, the cynic and the pessimist. We cannot 
doubt that the world is growing better. 

But because we have made a very large progress, because we are con- 
fident that we are going in the right direction, is no reason for failing to com- 
prehend the enormous work that yet remains to be performed and the long 
distance that must still be traveled before the goal of human perfection is 
reached. As we look over the world we see that there are almost whole con- 
tinents in some areas siill to be reached and large masses of people every- 
where still to be given the advantages of modern civilization. 
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While it is well for us to look abroad and carry to other people a knowl- 
edge of our faith, we should not forget that our success in that direction will 
be largely measured by what we do at home. The light which we shed for 
others will depend upon the intensity of the flame which we create for our- 
selves. The ability to help others to see comes from the clearness of our own 
vision. The greatest service that we can possibly perform for the world is to 
perfect our own moral progress. If we can do that we need have no fear con- 
cerning the helpful influence we shall supply to others. . . . 

The advancement of knowledge, the increase in science, the growth and 
distribution of wealth, the enactment of laws, while they may all be com- 
mendable or even necessary in themselves, do not alone meet the problem of 
human existence or furnish a sufficient foundation for human progress. 

Man is more than all these. He requires the inspiration of a higher 
motive to meet the demands of a spiritual nature. They might furnish a par- 
tial explanation of an Alexander, a Cesar or a Napoleon. They fail utterly 
to account for a Hampden or a Cromwell, a Washington or a Lincoln, or for 
the long list of sacrificing missionaries, saints and martyrs who have devoted 
their lives to the higher cause of humanity. Organized government and or- 
ganized society have done much and can do much. Their efforts will always 
be necessary, but without the inspiration of faith, without devotion to religion, 
they are inadequate to serve the needs of mankind. It is in that direction that 
we must look for the permanent sources of the ministrations of charity, the 
kindness of brotherly love and the renunciation of consecrated lives. . . . 

We cannot remind ourselves too often that our right to be free, the sup- 
port of our principles of justice, our obligations to each other in our domestic 
affairs and our duty to humanity abroad, the confidence in each other neces- 
sary to support our social and economic relations, and finally the fabric of 
our Government itself, all rest on religion. Its importance cannot be stressed 
too often or emphasized too much. If the bonds of.our religious convictions 
become loosened, the guaranties which have been erected for the protection 
of life and liberty and all the vast body of rights that lie between are 
gone. . . .—From an address delivered before the Forty-ninth General Tri- 
ennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Sowers 


Now horses’ hooves are treading earth 
again 

To start the wheat from darkness into 

. day, 

And along the heavy field go seven men 

With hands on ploughs and eyes on 

furrowing clay. 


Six of the men are old; but one, a boy, 

Knows in his heart that more than fields 
are sown— 

For spring is ploughing heaven with 
rows of joy 

In the voice of one high bird, singing 
alone. 
—Witter Bynner, in Harper’s Maga- 

zine. 
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HOW AMERICA MEETS CIVILIZATION TESTS 
by Dr. Charles F. Thwing 


Does America meet the tests of civilization? It does 
fully meet the test of appreciating its past and of recog- 
nizing its future. It does meet the test of setting a proper 
value on the building of institutions and of forming co- 
Operative combinations of citizens. It does, on the whole, 
meet the test of altruism, of the union of stability and 
flexibility in the civil government, of the appreciation 
of the value of life and of health (with a certain excep- 
tion) and of respect for property. It does not at all meet 
the test of respect for the family or of respect for re- 
ligion. As I put these tests into the judicial balances my 
judgment inclines to the conclusion that America does 
on the whole meet these great tests of civilization —Dr. 
Charles Franklin Thwing. 


THE first test of the lasting civilization of a nation is respect for, apprecia- 
tion of its past. 

A second test is seen in its power to create and to maintain institutions. 

A third test of a permanent civilization is found in the power of men to 
combine. ; 

A fourth test, and one of the more fundamental, is what I shall call by 
the general name of altruism. . . . In this process a nation is to seek to un- 
derstand other nations; is to have the mood of tolerance, either active or 
passive; is to try to respect all the rights which belong to other nations—to be 
a gentlestate. 

A fifth test lies in the regard a nation has for its future, as distinguished 
from its present or its past. 

A sixth test concerns the family as a social institution. 

A seventh test may be called a union of the stable and the flexible in 
the civil government. 

An eighth in this testing process is found in the respect paid to the pre- 
servation of the life and the health of citizens. 

Closely associated with the test touching life and health is a further test 
involving the sanctity of property. The savage has a conception of it in a 
low form. As a result of civilization, however, it constitutes a standard for 
judging civilization. 

A further test, comprehensive and fundamental, of a permanent civili- 
zation is found in the respect paid to the mind of man—to education. 
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Yet there is a test yet more supreme. It is the test to be applied not to 
the known but to the unknown: not to and by the mind of man, but to the 
mind of God. It lies in the mood or attitude which man holds to the Infinite 
Father. 

How does America—the United States—meet these tests? 

(1) Does the United States respect its past? The answer is an unequi- 
vocal yes. Of course there are parts of this vast country which do not respect 
its past. But, giving due weight to exceptional conditions and associations, 
the general answer holds good. 

(2) America is creating and maintaining institutions. Every century of 
her three hundred years and every Commonwealth of her vast area bears 
witness to the fact, and to the usefulness of these foundations. 

(3) A similar affirmative answer may be made to the question involv- 
ing the successful combination of human and other forces. 

(4) Is the United States altruistic? The evidences are far from con- 
clusive. A part of America is certainly selfward, concerned only in its own 
prosperity. It is found in all zones which may be characterized as intolerant 
and which are concerned far more with their rights than with their duties. 
But there is a considerable body of American citizens who may be called 
gentlemen, comprehending the gentlestate as a political entity. 

(5) The test of the future is waiting to be applied to America. 

(6) Interpretation becomes decidedly pessimistic when one is brought 
face to face with the condition of the American family. The American family, 
based like the family of every nation, on the exclusive love of one man and 
one woman for each other, has as an institution passed away. Its foundation 
in marriage has lost the popular respect which it formerly commanded. The 
conjugal relation is entered upon without proper forethought, the contracting 
parties knowing that it can be easily dissolved. The result is that in certain 
Commonwealths, or in certain counties of several Commonwealths, there is 
one divorce for every three marriages. The future of the United States inter- 
preted in terms of the fundamental institution of the family is indeed dark. 
(7) Concerning a seventh test of civilization, it is easy to give a definite 
answer. For the United States is a unique example of the union of the stable 
and of the flexible in civil and political administration. The federal system 
of the United States is the most impressive illustration of its type of govern- 
ment wrought out by the mind and will of man. 

(8) The respect paid in the United States to a further test, that touching 
the regard given to the community’s life and health, presents interesting con- 
trasts. The health of the people is protected by many rules, laws and pro- 
hibitions. The boards of health of the city, of the county, of the individual 
States, and of the general government are efficient. . . . But the disregard 
for human life as seen in protecting it from accident and catastrophe is in 
dire contrast to the regard paid to it in the prevention and cure of disease. 
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With respect to the preservation of life from violence the United States is not 
a civilized State. 

(9) America meets, or fails to meet, the test of the sense of value 
touching property in a degree quite similar to that in which it meets the test 
touching the preservation of life from disease. The belief is common that 
America lives in and for and by the material and the materialistic. The be- 
lief, like most communal beliefs, is at once true and false. America does prize 
property, both real and personal, and real property, be it added, far less than 
do the English people. But the regard paid to property of both sorts is a 
regard rather for power than a regard for possession. 

(10-11) America is on the whole far less materialistic than is com- 
monly believed. The idealistic interpretation is nobly illustrated in the re- 
spect paid to the mind and to the creations of the mind. The value of this 
test, as applied to the mind in the American community becomes still more 
significant when it is applied to education as a means of making mind. For 
if there be any one element in which America .does believe it is education. 
The evidence for the conclusion is seen in the single fact that about one-third 
of the whole American people is now actually, positively engaged in the 
process of being educated. 

(12) The last test, that of religion, compels the admission that scep- 
ticism is more normal than infidelity, and infidelity than atheism. The lack 
of religion in the beliefs of the American people is due to several causes: 
first, absorption in the present, in contrast to interest in the historic or the 
future relations of man; second, absorption in work in contrast to reflection; 
third, devotion to morals and ethics serving as a substitute for devotion to 
and belief in a Supreme Being; fourth, devotion to pure philosophic ideal- 
ism which serves to take the place of religious worship. . . . At present the 
United States hardly meets the religious test of civilization.—From an article 
by the president emeritus of Western Reserve University, in The Hibbert 
Journal. 


And I seem not to mind 
Those horrid deeds to smaller of your 


Blue Jay 


I hear a savage tale of you, 

Raucous of voice, magnificently blue; 
Cannibal bird! whose dark, defiant note 
Is answered from another throat 

As bright, though out of sight. 


Along the icy bough you swing, 
Apostrophizing a belated spring, 
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kind; 
For as you fly, 
You scatter color through a frozen sky. 


Black-hearted is your breast; 

But ah, the blue of that uplifted crest! 
—Leonora Speyer, in The Ceniury 

Magazine. 


FAYETTE BIDS AMERICA FAREWELL 
. by Brand Whitlock 


Here are three passages from the latest biography of Marie 
Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du Motier, Marquis de La 
Fayette, by the distinguished novelist and diplomat who was 
American Minister and Ambassador to Belgium, 1913-1922. 
Since 1776 La Fayette has been a popular hero on this side of 
the world, and about the only one whose figure has remained 
firmly on its pedestal. His position is not threatened by the 
present biographer of “Washington and Jefferson's noble 
French friend, whose first and only important act in life was 
to bet on the United States.” 


.. » ON a Sunday afternoon in October, 1824, the Marquis de La Fayette 
went down the Potomac on the Petersburg to visit the tomb of Washington; 
the guns of Fort Washington were booming solemnly, the band on board was 
playing a dirge and there, once more, was Mt. Vernon with its cupola and 
_ galleries—and what memories for him! In silence the little company walked 
through the rustling leaves of the park up the slope to the tomb, the iron 
gate was opened by a negro and the Marquis went in alone and knelt a long 
time over the sarcophagus. . . . He came out in tears, and then took [his 
son] George [Washington La Fayette] and [Auguste] Levasseur [a mem- 


a ber of his entourage] by the hand and led them in; they knelt with him and 
__ kissed the sarcophagus. . . . 


They returned to the house, and George showed them. about, finding 


3 everything as he had left it, even the key of the Bastile, where Washington 


himself had hung it, with the letter that the Marquis had written when he 
sent it to him. They plucked sprigs of cypress from the trees about the tomb 
and went back on board the Petersburg, and all that evening, as she paddled 


down the Potomac on her way to Yorktown, the Marquis told stories of 


a Washington to the group that gathered round his chair on the after deck. .. . 
2K * ok ok 


It was a grey November day [1824] when his barouche climbed the 
hill to Monticello. His mounted escort formed in a semicircle along one side 
of the fine carriage sweep up to the house; and the curious crowd that for- 
ever invaded the privacy of the Sage of Monticello, formed in line on the 
other side. The Marquis got out of his barouche and limped as fast as he 
could towards the house. Between the white columns of the portico appeared 
a tall, spare figure of a man stooped with age, wearing the swallow-tail coat, 
the long waistcoat and the high stock of another epoch; he had cut off his 
queue, and his thin white locks hung about his hollow temples and lean 
cheeks; he tottered down the steps, and came towards him. 
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“Ah, Jefferson!” cried La Fayette. 

The two old men broke into a shuffling run. 

“La Fayette!” cried Jefferson. 

No need of eloquence now! They burst into tears and fell into each 
other’s arms. There was silence under the bare trees of the park, and the 
four hundred men in line looked on with dim eyes, as the two old friends 
went slowly up the steps and disappeared within the wide hall. And then for 
once, the crowd turned and went silently away. 

The two old liberals had much to talk about as they sat in the library, 
or in the drawing-room with its pictures by Raphael, Rubens and Poussin, 
or at meat in the dining-room under the busts of Washington, of Franklin, 
of John Paul Jones and La Fayette, with Mrs. Randolph, Jefferson’s daugh- 
ter, to do the honors, and all his grandchildren at the board. Jefferson had 
a French cook, for which he was roundly abused by the citizens of the land 
of freedom, but the change to French cooking was one for which the Marquis 
was grateful. 

Jefferson’s latest, and last, enthusiasm was for the University of Vir- 
ginia, and they drove over to Charlottesville to see the buildings that Jeffer- 
son had designed and to attend a dinner given by the townspeople. But the 
remainder of his week at Monticello was a time of rest, so far as there could 
be any rest for these two slaves of tyrannous democracy, with its resentment 
of privacy. Jefferson had to drudge long hours each day writing, with his 
own hand, and a broken wrist, to his correspondents, and La Fayette had 
brought with him four hundred letters which he had not had time to answer. 
He was . . . saddened by the change wrought in Jefferson’s appearance by 
those thirty-five years. Jefferson was eighty-one now, and scarcely able to 
leave his own park; and as they strolled on the terraces under the melan- 
choly autumn sky, the Blue Ridge Mountains hazy in the distance, or in the 
withered garden, or through the rustling brown leaves of the park above the 
ha-ha hedges, they talked of their vanished and tumultuous youth, with an 
unutterable sense of Nevermore. 


* * * %* 


At dawn on June 17, 1825, the bells in Boston steeples were ringing, 
guns were firing salutes and at seven o’clock the Marquis was already abroad. 
The march to Bunker Hill began at ten o’clock. There were seven thousand 
men in column, headed by eight open carriages in which, somewhat tightly 
packed, drove forty veterans who had fought with Warren that day fifty years 
before at Bunker Hill. 

Then La Fayette, in an open barouche drawn by six white horses, and 
after him in other carriages George and Levasseur and the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and Daniel Webster, the Orator of the Day, and officials and then 
two hundred thousand cheering people with bands blaring and fifes shriek- 
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ing and drums throbbing. The great procession moved slowly in the hard, 
realistic light. At half-past twelve o’clock it was winding up Bunker Hill to 
the solemn boom of guns... . 

The procession formed a square; the Masonic ceremonies began, and, 
in his capacity as Right Worshipful Grand Master, with a silver trowel, La 
Fayette laid the corner-stone. 

The people were rustling into the vast amphitheater on the slope of 
the hill. Fifteen thousand of them were seated in a semicircle on the wooden 
benches, and behind them, thirty thousand more who could not get near 
enough to hear. . . . 

Then a murmur of flattering expectation; Daniel Webster was making 
his impressive way to the front of the platform. His majestic port, the dome- 
like head, the burning eyes, the mastiff jowls, almost eclipsed the Marquis. 
He paused a moment, then suddenly a tier of seats collapsed; there was a 
moment of confusion and panic and Webster told the ushers to restore order. 

“It is impossible to do so,” said one of them. 

“Nothing is impossible, Sir,” thundered Webster. “Let it be done!” 

And it was done. The sonorous voice began to roll out the stately 
periods. . . . The celebration on Bunker Hill was the climax of his tri- 
umphal progress, and it was time to say good-bye to America; which 
La Fayette did in September, 1825.—From La Fayette, copyright 1929, 
by permission of D. Appleton and Company. 


Sir Valentine Surrounded by his courtiers, he rides 


Sibu ck a through a forest, and in “a lonely dell” 
These verses, in the handwriting of the company comes upon a new-born 


Thomas Jefferson, second President of child, richly clothed, and they all 
the United States, came to light recenily 


in a privately owned collection of old 
_ historic documents, and are now in 
possession of the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Foundation, New York. As to 
whether Jefferson is the author of the 
ballad is a question. A part of the manu- 
script is missing and several of the 
stanzas have been lost, thus making a 
break in the narrative, which begins by 
telling how 


gather around it in wonder. There is « 
break in the narrative at that point and 
it is resumed with some one telling the 
king about a “savage youth” whom 
“arms ne cunning may suffice his cruel 
rage to still.” The rest of the poem fol- 
lows. 


Up then rose Sir Valentine 
And claim’d that arduous deed. 
Go forth and conquor, said the king, 


The King of France that morning fair, And great shall be thy meed. 


He would a hunting ride, 
To Artois forest prancing forth Well mounted on a milk white steed, 


In all his princely pride. His armour white as snow, 
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As well beseem’d a virgin knight Now with redoubled rage he roar’d; 


Who ne’er had fought a foe. His eye ball flash’d with fire; 
Each hairy limb with fury shook, 
To Artoys forest he repairs And all his heart was ire. 
With all the haste he may; 
And soon he spies the savage youth But brutal force and savage strength 
A rending of his prey. To art and skill must yield; 
Sir Valentine at length prevailed 
His unkempt hair all matted hung ‘bid sen te ae fogs field. 


His shaggy shoulders round; 


His ci ete all fiery glow'd, Then binding straight his conquered 
His face with fury frown'd. [foe] 


Fast with an iron’ chain, 


hen lighti imbl , 

eae nee gran, 1a eed, He tyes him to his horse’s tail 
He drew his burnisht brand: Fae ‘sm shes He 

The savage quick as lightning flew Oe eee 


To wrest it from his hand. : : ‘ 
To court his hairy captive soon 


Three times he grasped the silver hilt; Sir Valentine doth bring; 


Three times he felt the blade; And kneeling down upon his knee, 
Three times it fell with furious force; Presents him to the king. 
Three ghastly wounds it made. —Thomas Jefferson. 


EXPLAINING THE NERVOUS AMERICAN 
‘by Harvey O’Higgins 


THE modern American . . . prefers to die in harness rather than rest in his 
old age, as the European does. He has no rich inner life, based on self- 


knowledge and tolerance of himself, to repose upon in security when his work — 


is done. His greatest psychological vice is worry—which is a displaced fear, 
a subconscious anxiety that gets itself projected into every sort of conscious 
dread. 

Worry never ceases with him, because its hidden source is never 
reached. He throws himself into work, into business, into the activities of his 
profession, even into his competitive games, with a concentration and an ap- 
plication that are the wonder of the world. With an equal ardor he attacks 
all obstacles to his success, all rivals who keep him back, and all philosophies 
and modes of thought that threaten his prosperity. Hence his horror and fear 
of Bolshevism. Witchcraft, with its worship of the Devil, was no more terrify- 
ing to his Puritan forefathers. And the legal murder of suspected Reds was 
as inevitable in our day as the death by torture of Giles Cory of Salem in 
1692, when he refused to plead either guilty or not guilty to a charge of 
witchcraft. 

If this state of subconscious fear and secret insecurity is the condition 
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of the average American, it is much more the condition of the eminently suc- 
cessful man in the community. He is most commonly self-made. Almost in- 
variably he has succeeded because his psychic drive, his anxious urge, his 
need of material success to sustain his inner inadequancy have all been 
greater than the similar drives and urges in his rivals. 

Usually he has risen from poverty and inferiority, unaided by any 
_ kindly hand, and he has learned life in a hard school where pity has no more 
_ place than it has in a card-game, and injustice goes without saying, and envy 
and jealousy and unrelenting self-interest are the impelling emotions of man- 
kind. He has no faintest understanding of the radical, the Communist, the 
Socialist, the political dreamer and idealist who exalt the herd instinct in man 
above the egotistic impulses and preach a doctrine of the common good to 
which the private interest must be sacrificed. To the typical American mind, 
all Socialist doctrine is demagoguery, hypocrisy, a disguise for the self-in- 
terest of the man who aspires to lead those-who-have-not into plundering 
those-who-have. And the governing American replies to the radicals with all 
the cruelty and injustice of his pragmatic business world. 

This, too, is inevitable and must be borne. It is as useless to complain 
of it as to rail against the weather. It is one of the inescapable attributes of 
our successful civilization, and you might as well resent the number of motor 
cars on our country roads. The parasites of the rich American, having learned 
his fear, will always be able to scare money out of him for a campaign of 
propaganda against his bugaboo. The patriotic societies that promote his 
panic will always be in funds. The politicians who denounce his béte-noire 
will never lack for campaign contributions. The judges and prosecutors will 
always be able to find witches for him and prove a case against them.— 
From The American Mercury. 


Any radical with Will Rogers’ wit would be as 
immune from censorship in America as a court fool. 
Heywood Broun continually says things acceptably for 
which Eugene Debs would have been suppressed, just 
as Mark Twain did for some of the heresies for which 
Bob Ingersoll was excommunicated. The American is 
easily moved to laughter. His famous humor is a sub- 
conscious device by which he derides his own repres- 
sions, and it could be used to tickle him out of some of 
his most oppressive fears. The day may come when ner- 
vous America, Puritan and successful, will laugh as 
contemptuously at the whiskered scarecrow of radical 
revolt as it would laugh now if anyone tried to frighten 
it with the apparation of an old witch on a broom-handle. 
—Harvey O’Higgins. 
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OUR MISSING SENSE OF HUMOR 
by Thomas L. Masson 


THE myth called Humor is one of those agreeable abstractions with which 
we continually fortify our national self-consciousness. Yet in the classified 
analysis of books published last year (altogether 14,399 volumes) there are 
twenty-five groups, such as Philosophy, Religion, Biography, Fiction, etc., 
but no Humor. In a list prepared for the University of Illinois, books of 
humor are recorded from 1880 to 1910 and then—probably in despair—are 
dropped. It appears thus that the low watermark in these alleged works of 
humor was in 1890, when eleven volumes were issued, and the high water- 
mark in 1907, when one hundred and four were recorded. As this was the 
year of a panic in Wall Street, it is possible that the induced melancholia led 
grasping writers to attempt antidotes. Since 1910 the record shows nothing. 
That is to say, in a period of twenty years, works of humor in the records 
have lapsed, as Grover Cleveland used to say, into innocuous desuetude. 

Yet since that fateful year there have certainly come into public notice 
people known as humorists: George Ade, Peter Dunne, Wallace Irwin, Ring 
Lardner, Irvin Cobb, Don Marquis, Christopher Morley, Robert Benchley, 
Will Rogers and some others. But the moment we begin the attempt to find 
out what it is that makes them humorists we are confronted by the myth. . . . 

There is comedy, about which George Meredith has written a cryptic 
but highly intelligent essay. The comic spirit, a definite thing, is a by-product 
of the mind, but distinct. It sprang undoubtedly from the Greek religious fes- 
tivals and processions. It was the safety valve through which the actors got 
their release from the banalities of ritual. But, while they did cut up, it was 
not horse-play, because the Greeks had taste and instinctive understanding of 
beauty in form, and therefore their antics were comic, not simply vulgar. 
The same spirit of comedy is all through life. We see it expressed in the 
comic reliefs and gargoyles in architecture—especially in the churches. It 
was what led Fielding to say, in effect, that if you paint human beings as they 
are, they are certain to be laughable. . . . 

The difference between comedy and humor is that the first, being real, is 
readily understood by anyone, learned or unlearned. A. B. Frost, one of our 
greatest comic artists, used to draw calves cavorting in fields, that were ex- 
actly like calves we see in fields, and therefore exhaled the spirit of comedy; 
and you did not have to acquire a college education to have them make you 
laugh. The same thing is true of Alice in Wonderland, where with words, the 
exaggerations and grotesques are symbolically true to the sources; or, to give 
a more recent instance, of A. A. Milne’s verses in When We Were Very 
Young. The comic spirit being universal, is everywhere comprehended, and 
this immediately. We all feel a sense of joy at times, and that is it. In these, 
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our joyous moments, we cavort with Frost’s calves; the spirit of comedy en- 
ters into us like a control, as the spiritualists say. It is a living thing. 

Not so with humor. Those who have a reputation for it are always on 
the defensive. It frequently happens that, like Congressmen or evangelists, 
they have no other way of making a living. And we who are compelled to 
listen to or read them are secretly sorry for them that we are always investing 
them with higher attributes. We cannot reform them, but at least we can 


think of them as better than they really are. Thus we say of a humorist who is 


fatally involved in a nation-wide reputation as a “wisecracker” that he hits 
the nail on the head. We magnanimously credit him with deep thinking when 
he utters the most commonplace truths in a cracked voice, or attended 
by some individual mannerisms. . . . 

Only one other thing than public banquets is needed to illustrate the 
universal absence among us of what we like to think of as humor. At these 
melancholy affairs the so-called wittiest speeches of the evening almost in- 
variably consist of archive stories about “colo’d gemmen” or, if they call 
forth laughter in other ways, it is due to personal sallies or simple images of 
current affairs such as A. Ward invented. 

The other thing I refer to is the radio. For here we see, in its grim hor- 
ror, the fatal effects of trying to be funny in one medium—the voice—with- 
out the accompanying stage business of personality. Furthermore, we see at 
once the mythical character of the thing we call Humor, and that it is largely 
scenery: chewing gum, lariats, tortoise shell glasses, facial contortions, in- 
numerably repeated facial gestures. For, much as we may resent it, “humor,” 
like the best advertising or the best theology, consists of repetition. . . . 

So far as results are concerned, it is perfectly easy with moderate train- 
ing and a good memory, to acquire a reputation as a humorist. All one needs 
to do is to dress up the old jokes in modern clothes. . . . 

I know several men who have acquired several reputations for writing 
humorous editorials, merely by making an intensive study of the works of 
Bill Nye. One of the best after-dinner speakers this country has produced 
(his name is Murphy) never made but one speech. Doubtless he hit upon it 
by accident; all of his later successful speeches only rang the changes on this 
one. No wonder so many clowns have committed suicide; the deadly mo- 
notony finally breaks them. The marked increase in our length of life is 
altogether among that dignified majority who take themselves seriously. . . . 

With our private talk crowded with clichés, with our oratory pulsat- 
ing with platitudes and our fiction afflicted so often with a virtually maniacal 
depression, is it any wonder that humor—whatever it may seem to be—is, 
among us, in reality nothing but a myth of somewhat doubtful respectability, 
to be boasted about discreetly and kept in the background?—From an article 
by a former editor of Life and recent humor editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, in the North American Review. 
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AMERICAN TRAITS—A PAGAN VIEW 


Here is what a Philippine tribal chieftain, spokesman of 
the Tiruray, thinks of Americans with whom he has come in 
contact and whose character and characteristics he has studied 
with no flattering resulis. The author stated his impressions to 
Captain E. B. Edwards, of the United States Army in the 
Philippines, who thus translates them. The Tiruray are a 
pagan people on the coast of Mindanao, north of the Tran 
River, in the province of Cotabato. 


SOME years ago we Tiruray, who had always been dominated by foreigners, 
first Moros, then Spaniards, and then Filipinos, came under American sway. 
It was this way. When the Spaniards were driven from Mindanao by Ameri- 
cans, the Moros began killing Filipinos and Tiruary. The Americans heard 
about this cruelty and came to defeat the Moros and save us all. They did 
this effectively and just in time. There would have been none of us left in 
another year under the Moros. 

It is not known why the Americans took the trouble to thus help us. 
They say they just wanted to and, although this seems an improbable motive, 
we always admit it when in conference with them, as there is apparently no 
more adequate motive. 

When the Americans first came it seemed evident they had done so to get 
our women. The soldiers were terrible flirts and would even make proposals 
to girls with complacency and casually right on the street! 

All Americans think they are superior. We do not think so; it seems 
impossible, but what can one say in a discussion? All tangible evidence sup- 
ports their contentions—machines, fine clothes, an abundance of food, et 
cetera, against our inexpressible sense of a superior realization of things as 
they really are. 

Usually they are frank about their superiority, requiring constant 
acknowledgment and acquiescence by little acts during all our contacts, but 
sometimes there is one who feels embarrassed at the difference due to his 
superiority, and for him, my young brother, look out! He will insist in discus- 
sion that a brown skin does not signify inferiority, bringing the subject up 
himself without provocation, but just you take him at his word and try to pre- 
sume equality! He will reciprocate with a confusion of acts, and when your 
scramble is over, your neck will be under his heel, his nose in the air and an 
expression on his face, especially the eyes, of righteous indignation. It is easy 
by cajolery to get along with the frankly superior, but impossible with the 
equality philosophers. 

The inside of American noses are cased with a bony substance so that 
when they talk or clear their noses the noise reminds one of the chatter and 
callings of hornbills. These big noses look well, but preclude pleasant sound- 
ing voices. 
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Americans’ glances are disagreeably sharp, frequently to a disconcert- 
ing degree. Their eyes are often very white [light] like fish eyes. They stare 
discourteously, it seems as though their eyes were actually boring ones own. 
One looks away for shame-—for them. 

One never sees an American without shoes. Many of us have tried them 
on but—well, how Americans can walk around just as though there were 
nothing on their feet! What a hardship, and what tedious hours of practise it 
must have taken! Why? 

Their men have hair on their faces which resembles wire and grows so 
fast that they have to go through a long and difficult set of acts to cut it off 
every day. 

Extravagant eaters, no wonder they are big and strong. Time and again 
these white men have been seen to consume a chicken between three of them. 
But they eat rice peckishly, with their forks, as though they thought too much 
would probably give them the cholera. They have all sorts of meat and fish 
in tins available at any time. Our people do not like fresh beef but many 
have learned to eat it from their tins. Tobacco is all right, we all like it, but 
why smoke while eating? 

Americans seldom take a bath where the water is, but get some in a can 
and carry it some distance and bathe there. They sometimes build a house to 
bathe in only. This seems an inexplicable, useless lot of labor. 

Although big and strong, Americans are worse than women and children 
about walking. They take two days to go one half day’s distance, stopping to 
rest and eat with tiresome frequency. Their preparations to go short dis- 
tances on foot, even when the destination is in sight, are great; many in- 
quiries as to distance, number of hills, mud, grass, and a generally minute 
description of the way, guides, number of cargadores, et cetera, without end. 
Yet they have been seen to get up from a table where they were drinking 
their beloved “‘arac,” go home and get a few clothes, and walk down care- 
lessly to board a steamer leaving in a minute for Zamboanga or Manila or 
other terribly far place. 

They treat women as we do persons of rank, carefully saluting them, 
helping them complimentarily when there is no need of it, never permitting 
them to carry things, and always showing them a smiling face. How they 
must love them! Of course this would be all wrong if their women were like 
ours, but we like to see it, and wish our women might be so treated. 

Sometimes they seem to love their children as much or more than we do, 
but it cannot be, because, just for some little thing, they punish them—even 
strike them—their own children, on occasion, just as though the child knew 
what it was doing. 

All Tiruray like Americans, although they seem mostly crazy—Datu 
Bandara Bantung, in the Philippine Magazine (Manila). 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH WEST POINT 
by B. C. Long Lance 


The author of this article, a Blackfoot Indian chief, re- 
ceived a Presidential appointment to the United States Military 
Academy, which he left in 1916 to enlist in the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force. He came out of the World War a captain 
of infantry, “his body covered with wounds and his breast 
glittering with medals bestowed for high conduct and gal- 
laniry.” Foregoing a further military career, he became a 
reporter on a Western Canadian newspaper, and has won dis- 
tinction in the field of letters. 


THE United States Military Academy at West Point, New York, which pays 
its students $1,072 a year to be educated and guarantees them a life position, 
has at the moment of this writing 225 vacancies in its Corps of Cadets. Yearly 
it is turning out just two-thirds of its graduate capacity, while the American 
army is so pressed for officers that it is forced every year to hold civilian 
examinations to meet its demands. . . . 

Why do these vacancies exist at West Point when our other colleges and 
universities are crowded to the bursting point? How can we account for the 
failure of West Point to utilize only a little more than two-thirds of its gradu- 
ating capacity? 

It can safely be assumed that the average American young man who has 
a chance to win that distinguished designation “a West Pointer” still consid- 
ers himself the most fortunate young man in his Congressional district. And 
why shouldn’t he? West Point has perhaps the finest graduate record of any 
college in the country. It has a way all its own of making men who stand the 
test, and there is hardly a business man in the country who would not jump 
at the opportunity to hire a West Point graduate should he choose to leave the 
army. General Custer spent three years trying to get an appointment from his 
Ohio Congressman, and there are thousands of young men today who are 
just as eager as was Custer. And yet we have this odd situation of 225 vacan- 
cies staring us in the face. . . . 

Are the West Point entrance requirements at fault? Every candidate 
must pass a thorough physical examination. Here the requirements diverge 
somewhat from those of other colleges; but it would be absurd to assume that 
out of our vast population we cannot each year produce four or five hundred 
physically qualified candidates. 

The mental requirements are below those of the average college, where 
fifteen credit units are demanded for admission—the Academy requires only 
fourteen. The West Point candidate who presents a certificate showing that 
he has graduated with good grades from any accredited high school, is not 
required to take any mental examination whatever! 
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Of all the students who enter West Point, one half go in on a “ticket”— 
without examination. Of seventy who were “found’”—kicked out—as a result 
of the last semi-annual examinations, sixty-three were “ticket” men. That is, 
ninety per cent of those who were turned out had not taken an entrance ex- 
amination. Of the two hundred vacancies that existed at West Point last year, 
four fifths came from the sources of appointment where certificates from 
“accredited schools” are accepted in lieu of an entrance examination. 

No further comment is necessary to place the blame for West Point’s 
present predicament on the—Certificate System. This system was created by 
an act of Congress in 1914, much against the wishes of the army and the 
West Point authorities. And here is the immediate result. In 1913, the year 
preceding this act, the dismissals amounted to exactly three per cent of the 
“nlebe” class. In 1914, when the act came into effect, the dismissals jumped 
to ten per cent—and in three years to twenty per cent! They have remained 
around this figure ever since. . . . 

If the authorities are against this system, why don’t they change it? Be- 
cause they can’t; Congress must do that. The officers of West Point cannot 
even invite the attention of the country to this situation. It is against the 
regulations of the army for them to write or talk publicly about the policy and 
affairs of the Academy. . . . 

Why does not Congress do away with the “ticket” system, if West Point 
is against it? Because, under the “ticket” system, Congressmen may appoint 
whomever they please, without running the risk of having a favorite ap- 
pointee turned down for having failed in his entrance examination. I have 
heard it characterized as “a part of their pork-barrel.” However that may be, 
it must be added that some of the Representatives take great pride in the 
success of their appointees (each United States Senator and Congressman be- 


Among its 8486 graduates, West Point has edu- 
cated and turned back into civilian life: One President 
of the United States (U. S. Grant), one President of the 
Confederate States (Jefferson Davis), three Presiden- 
tial candidates, two Vice-Presidential candidates, four 
members of the Cabinet, fifteen ambassadors, twenty-six 
members of Congress, nineteen governors, ninety mem- 
bers of State legislatures, nineteen mayors of cities, fifty- 
three university presidents, twenty-one judges, twenty- 
one bank presidents, forty-two editors, thirteen pub- 
lishers, 242 authors; 123 presidents of railroads and 
corporations, five geologists, fourteen inventors, 178 pro- 
fessors, 310 engineers, one bishop, twenty-one clergy- 
men and several hundred other business, political and 
professional men.—B. C. Long Lance. 
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ing entitled to recommend two appointments yearly) and a few of them, on 


their own initiative, have instituted in their districts a system of regional com- 
petitive examinations for their candidates to the Military Academy. . . . 

I might as well say right here that West Point takes nothing for granted 
in its new material. The fifty per cent of its admittances who take the entrance 
examinations must pass sixty-six per cent in algebra, plane geometry, Eng- 
lish and literature, ancient, medieval, modern and United States history and 
geography. And to make sure that the new cadets really know these subjects 
and have not passed the examinations by a mere process of “cramming,” 
West Point races its new material completely through these subjects during 
the first four months of school. Here is where all of the “ticket” men who fail, 
are “found” and let out. They are not “found” in the subjects that West 
Point introduces to them, but in the subjects they are supposed to have mas- 
tered before coming to the Academy. 

And this brings us to the crux of the situation: The whole trouble at 
West Point pivots around the fact that they are not getting the right kind of 
men to work on. . . . And why is West Point not attracting more of the 
type of young man that it wants and needs? The reason is this, according to 
army officers: 

The life after graduation is not made attractive enough financially to 
draw and hold the more progressive type of young college man in this highly 
commercial age in which we live. No one enters West Point or the army with 
the idea of making money, but every one today wants to live decently. Two 
of my classmates who are now first lieutenants in the army have told me that 
they are not married because they have not been able to save enough money 
to get married on. . . . 

Army officers’ pay has increased just ten per cent in the last ten years, 
while the cost of living has increased fifty per cent, with a commensurate 
raise in the wages of civilian employees. 

At West Point the cadet is taught to cultivate the highest social instincts 
and to acquire the very best tastes in the standard of living, yet when he is 
graduated he is not paid as much as an elevator boy in a New York office 
building. He has social obligations; he is accepted everywhere, both here and 
abroad, and he must stay at good hotels wherever he goes—on $143 a 
month! 

Before being admitted to Sandhurst—the English West Point—a man 
must be financially independent, simply for social reasons. But people of 
this country would never stand for an army officered solely by its moneyed 
aristocrats. In fact, the overwhelming bulk of West Point candidates since it 
became a Military Academy, has come from the farming class. Or to be 
exact with official figures, since 1842 the sons of only six capitalists have 
been candidates at West Point, while there have been 2,199 candidates whose 
fathers were farmers. . . . —From The Century Magazine. 
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AN UNSPEAKABLE ACT OF SAVAGERY 
by Louis I. Jaffe 


Following is the editorial that was awarded (May 6, 1929) 
the $500 Pulitzer prize for the “best editorial written during 
the year, the test of excellence being clearness of style, moral 
purpose, sound reasoning and power to influence public opin- 
ion... in the right direction.” Published June 22, 1928, 
it was inspired by a lynching which occurred at Houston, 
Texas, shortly before the opening there of the Democratic 
National Convention. A negro prisoner was dragged from a 
hospital cot, where he lay with a bullet in his stomach, by 
eight armed white men and was hanged from a bridge just 
outside the city. Of this “act of savagery” the writer, who is 
editor of the Virginian-Pilot (Norfolk, Va.), emphasizes the 
immediate significance. 


. .. HOUSTON, which is said not to have had a lynching in fifty years, is 
understandably stirred by this foul thing laid on its doorstep just when it was 
most anxious to show itself to the world at its cleanest. The City Council 
made an immediate appropriation of $10,000 for an investigation to be car- 
ried out by a committee representative of both races. A grand jury has been 
ordered to drop all other business to conduct an immediate inquiry. The 
Governor has offered a reward for the capture of each participant in the 
lynching, and sent a special detail of Texas Rangers to assist the Houston 
police in the hunt. Apparently, the spotlight that beats on Houston at this 
particular time has had something to do with the energy with which the 
authorities: have acted. Ordinarily, Texas justice proceeds in these matters 
with considerably less dispatch and excitement. But this is no time to inquire 
too closely into motives. One of the proudest cities of Texas has been polluted 
by one of the foulest forms of mob murder, and it is a matter for general 
satisfaction that the authorities are moving so energetically to repair the 
damage to Texas’ good name. If the perseverance of the authorities is in 
keeping with their initial burst of energy, one or more of the group that 
bravely did to death a crippled man lying on a hospital cot, may see the in- 
side of the Texas penitentiary. 

The year that saw four months pass without a single lynching has now 
accumulated five of them. Five lynchings in six months represents a propor- 
tional reduction in savagery from last year’s record of sixteen lynchings in 
twelve months, but the year is only half gone and no one may be too con- 
fident. We have come a long way from the dark days of 1892 when America 
celebrated the 400th anniversary of its discovery with 255 lynchings, but we 
have not yet arrived at that social abhorrence of this crime that must precede 
its practical extinction. When eight presumably decent and rational beings 
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can gain the consent of their conscience to rob a hospital bed for the purpose 
of executing summary vengeance, and when, as was the case a few days ago 
in Louisiana, two Negroes were torn from their guards and lynched because 
they were brothers of another Negro who was accused of murder, it must be 
recognized that the rise and fall of the lynching curve is governed by racial 
passions that remain still to be brought under civilized control.—From the 


Virginian-Pilot (Norfolk, Va.) 


THE VIRGINIANS ARE COMING AGAIN 


Babbitt, your tribe is passing away. 
This is the end of your infamous day. 
The Virginians are coming again. 


With your neat little safety-vault boxes, 

With your faces like geese and foxes, 

You, 

Short-legged, short-armed, short-minded 
men, 

Your short-sighted days are over, 

Your habits of strutting through clover, 

Your movie-thugs, killing off souls and 
dreams, 

Your magazines, drying up healing 
streams, 

Your newspapers, blasting truth and 
splendor, 

Your shysters, ruining progress and 
glory,— 

Babbitt, your story is passing away. 

The Virginians are coming again. 


All set for the victory, calling the raid, 

I see them, the next generation, 

Gentlemen, hard-riding, long-legged 
men, 

With horse-whip, dog-whip, gauntlet 
and braid, 

Mutineers, musketeers, 

In command 

Unfraid: 

Great-grandsons of Tidewater, and the 
bark-cabins, 
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by Vachel Lindsay 


Bards of the Blue Ridge, in buckskin 
and boots, 

Up from the proudest war-path we have 
known— 

The Virginians are coming again. 


The sons of ward-heelers 

Threw out the ward-heelers, 

The sons of bartenders 

Threw out the bartenders, 

And made our streets trick-boxes all in 
a day, 

Kicked out the old pests in a virtuous 
way. 

The new tribe sold kerosene, gasoline, 
paraffine. 

Babbitt sold Judas. Babbitt sold Christ. 

Babbitt sold everything under the sun. 

The Moon-Proud consider a trader a 
hog. 

The Moon-Proud are coming again. 


Bartenders were gnomes, 

Pitiful tyrants, hairy baboons. 

But you are no better with saxaphone 
tunes, 

Phonograph tunes, radio tunes, 

Water-power tunes, gasoline tunes, dy- 
namo. tunes, 

And pitiful souls like your pitiful tunes, 

And crawling old insolence blocking 
the road; 

So, Babbitt, your racket is passing away. 


Your sons will be changelings, and burn 
down your world. 

Fire-eaters, troubadours, conquistadors! 

Your sons will be born, refusing your 
load, 

Thin-skinned scholars, hard-riding men, 

Poets unharnessed, the moon their 
abode, 

With the statesman’s code, the genile- 
men’s code, 

With Jefferson’s code, Washington’s 
code, 

With Powhatan’s code! 

From your own loins, for your fearjul 
defeat 


The Virginians are coming again. 


Our first Virginians were peasants’ 
children 

But the power of Powhatan reddened 
their blood, 

Up from the sod came splendor and 
flood. 

Eating the maize made them more than 
men, 

Potomac fountains made gods of men. 


In your tottering age, not so long from 
you now, 

The terror will blast, the armies will 
whirl, 

Cavalier boy beside Cavalier girl, 

In the glory of pride, not the pride of 
the rich, 

In the glory of statesmanship, not of 
the ditch. 

The old grand manner, lost no longer: 

Exquisite art born with heart-bleeding 
song 

Will make you die horribly, raving at 
wrong. 

You will not know your sons who are 
true to this soil; 

For Babbitt could never count much 
beyond ten, 

For Babbitt could never quite compre- 

hend men. 


You will die in your shame, under- 
standing not day. 

Out of your loins, to your utmost con- 
fusion 

The Virginians are coming again. 


Do you think boys and girls that I pass 
on the street, 

More strong than their fathers, more 
fair than their fathers, 

More clean than their fathers, more 
wild than their fathers, 

More in love than their fathers, deep in 
thought not their fathers’, 

Are meat for your schemes diabolically 
neat? 

Do you think that all youth is but grist 
to your mill 

And what you dare plan for them, boys 
will fulfill? 

The next generation is free. You are 
gone. 

Out of your loins, to your utmost con- 
fusion 

The Virginians are coming again. 


Rouse the reader to read it right. 
Find a good hill by the full-moon light, 
Gather the boys and chant all night: 
“The Virginians are coming again!” 


Put in rhetoric, whisper and hint, 

Put in shadow, murmur and glint; 

Jingle and jangle this song like a spur. 

Sweep over each tottering bridge with 
a whirr, 

Clearer and faster up Main Street and 
pike, 

Till sparks flare up from the flints that 
strike. 

Leap metrical ditches with bridle let 
loose. 

This song is a war, with an iron-shod 
use. 

Let no musician, with blotter and pad 

Set down his pot-hooks to make the song 
sad. 
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Find Hear Lee’s light cavalry rhyme with 


Your own rhythms rain. 
When Robert E. Lee In the star-proud, natural fury of men 
Gallops once more to the plain from The Virginians are coming again! 
the sea. 
Give the rebel yell every river they gain. —From The American Mercury. 


CHIVALRY AT SEA 
by Captain George Fried 


Having directed the rescue of thirty-two members of the 
crew of the sinking Italian freighter Florida, in a raging sea 
seven hundred miles off the Virginia Capes, January 23, 1929, 
the master of the S. S. America thus recounts the thrilling 
event. It is his wireless report sent the following day from his 
vessel bound for New York with the survivors on board. 
Incidentally, it was Captain Fried’s second feat of the same 
dramatic character, the first having been his rescue, while 
commanding the S. S. President Roosevelt, of the crew of the 
British steamer Antinoe in mid-Atlantic, in 1926. 

Such performances convince the New York Times that 
“the age of chivalry has not gone. Science has but put new 
instruments into the hands of those who, except for radio and 
radio compass, would not have the opportunity for such 
knightly service as these men in the course of earning their 
own livelihood.” It was this chivalry which made sure that 
no animal pets had been left on the abandoned and sinking 
Florida. Except for the science of the calculators, the voice of 
the doomed freighter could not have been heard. But some- 
thing more was needed. That is what Captain Fried and his 

- men, especially Officer Manning, supplied. 


ON our homeward-bound voyage we experienced a succession of westerly 
and northwesterly gales with a very high, rough sea, accompanied by heavy 
snow and hail squalls. On January 22 we received S O S calls from the 
American steamship Dannedaike and the Italian steamship Florida, both ves- 
sels giving their positions in Lat. 38 N. and Long. 60 W. 

We ascertained then that several vessels were in their vicinity, but only 
one had a radio compass and the distressed vessels could not be located. So 
we decided to proceed to their assistance about noon on Jan. 22. We were 
then 350 miles north of their reported positions. 

We were covered with ice in freezing weather and were having violent 
snow and hail squalls with a heavy gale. Chief Radio Operator Nelson Smith 
was stationed at the radio compass direction finder and took bearings con- 
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tinuously. We proceeded on these courses. The bearings of the Florida were 
erratic, that is, they appeared so because they were not checking or agreeing 
with his reported position. We kept searching and taking bearings, but these 
bearings all placed him north, which we believed to be in error due to his 
given position. 
From 9 A. M. until noon Wednesday [January 23], the weather cleared 
and moderated. Observations were taken and our position found. We asked 
the Florida to obtain a position, but she informed us they had no navigation 
books, as all equipment was destroyed when their bridge was carried away. 
However, the master had a sextant and he took an observation and gave us 
his observated altitudes. We worked them out and plotted him in Lat. 40.30 
N., Long. 57.30 W., which was 150 miles northeast of his given position. 
We immediately turned about and proceeded to take radio bearings 
which checked with our findings. Proceeding at full speed on our new course, 
her radio signals were getting stronger all the time. As darkness came on, our 
searchlight was lighted so he could see us, and at 6:30 P. M. we sighted the 
Florida dead ahead. This proved the accuracy and efficiency of the radio 
compass, without which the Florida could not have been located. 
We took a position on the Florida’s weather beam a quarter of a mile 
distant, with weather overcast, light snow squalls and threatening. Chief Of- 
ficer Harry Manning with eight members of the crew—Junior Engineer W. 
J. Clark, Boatswain’s Mate A. Wilson, Chief Storekeeper S. Bracco, Sail 
Maker J. Talts, Master at Arms V. Waleck, Quartermaster W. Tretton, Sea- 
man F. Kellam and Seaman J. Harrobin—were lowered in No. 1 lifeboat 
and proceeded to the Florida. 
Getting alongside the Florida was very difficult owing to her heavy list 
and her lee rail being under water, sending a tremendous surge. Getting 
nearer, Officer Manning found all hands ready to abandon the ship. Ma- 
noeuvring the lifeboat as close as permissible to the Florida, he threw a line 
on board, keeping at a distance of about fifty feet, and instructed the Flori- 
__ da’s crew to come off one at a time, pulling themselves through the water by 
this line to the boat, where they were dragged on board by the boat crew. 
A The bow oarsman spoke Italian and translated all instructions and or- 
ders. Things went along in this fashion until the line carried away due to a 
_ heavy surge. A man half way over had to be hauled back on board the Florida. 
_ The lifeboat was again manoeuvred successfully and a line placed aboard, 
thus succeeding in getting the entire crew off and into our boat. The captain 
was the last to leave and he informed Officer Manning that there was none 
~ left behind and no pets on board the boat. 
F Then, loaded with forty-one men, nine members of the boat crew and 
thirty-two rescued, our lifeboat turned about and headed for the America, 
_ which was then in a position to leeward of the Florida. The weather by this 
time had reached gale force with violent snow and rain squalls and a high, 
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rough sea running. The boat proceeded, running to leeward, the oarsmen be- 
ing assisted by the able members of the rescued. Meanwhile, the America 
manoeuvred into position and the boat reached the ship’s starboard side. 

The ship’s side was strung with ladders, monkey ropes and cargo nets 
and our highly prized two homemade breeches buoys, which proved invalu- 
able in getting the injured men on board. Not a single man of the Florida’s 
crew was able to climb up the ship’s side unassisted. They were in a pitiable 
condition, half of them being nearly naked and the other half with very little 
clothing. They were dazed and hysterical from their long exposure. 

With the rescued all hoisted and lifted safely on board and rushed be- 
low for urgent medical attention, the boat’s crew came up and the boat cut 
adrift. Owing to the high sea running, it was impossible to hoist the lifeboat 
without the prospect of severe injury to members of the crew. Chief Officer 
Manning had to be pulled up and on board by Mr. King, the first assistant 
engineer. 

Six of the Florida’s crew were severely injured and four were very ill. 
One man was lost overboard Sunday at 10 P. M. 

All secured, we proceeded toward New York, leaving the Florida in a 
sinking condition without lights. I do not think she could outlive the night in 
this gale. 

We now found out why it was so difficult to locate her. Due to her heavy 
list and the loss of her rudder, her captain believed she would capsize if he 
did not keep his engines turning over slowly. He was steaming at about three 
knots, changing his position constantly. 

As commanding officer of the America I want to recommend that every 
member of the boat crew be presented with the Treasury Department gold 
medal which is presented for courageous acts of this nature. 

I feel that these men are entitled to high consideration by the United 
States Government. It was a splendid piece of work.—Wireless report of the 
captain of the S. S. America. 


PAP PEDRO 


In one leap we hurdled a thousand 
miles of storm, crossing part of Texas, 
swinging north by compass only over 
Oklahoma and Missouri, skirting Illinois 
and Indiana, where I got a glimpse of 
Evansville, and then eastward over Ohio, 
where heavy winds blew us southward 
off our course. Not long afier daylight, 
on the last leg of our 18 hour—21 min- 
utes—59 seconds hop from Los Angeles 
to New York, the clouds broke and be- 
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low were rugged mountains and forests, 
but no sign of a landing field or airway 
markers. Up I climbed again, topping a 
squall, and the next time I came down I 
recognized a town in New Jersey, but 
couldn’t think of its name. All those 
South Jersey towns look alike.—Captain 
Frank Hawks, describing his record- 
breaking trans-continental nonstop air- 
plane flight, with Mechanic Oscar Grubb, 
February 5, 1929. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER, MR. MORGAN, MR. FORD (AND OTHERS) 
From the Fresco by Diego Rivera 
In this striking symbol of the art of the Mexican mural painter who, in 1929, won the Fine 
Arts Medal of the American Institute of Architecture, the ticker tape is shown passing from hand 
to hand, as a symbol of Capitalism. On the walls are symbols of Revolution. The picture is 
included in The Murals of Diego Rivera, published by Harcourt, Brace & Company. (See Diego 
Rivera, a Revolutionary Artist. Page 75) 
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DIEGO RIVERA—REVOLUTIONARY ARTIST 


Several public buildings in Mexico City—the Ministry of 
Education, the National Preparatory School, the National 
Agricultural Academy—carry on their walls frescoes by this 
artist, whose work has a strong appeal to the rank and file of 
Mexican people. He was born in 1886 in Guanajuato, of a 
Spanish father and a Spanish-Indian mother. Indian art was 
an early influence in his life, but in pursuit of his studies he 
went first to Spain where Goya became his master, and after- 
ward to Paris, where Cézanne, Picasso and the French moderns 
worked their spell. Returning to Mexico, he plunged into poli- 
tics and joined in the revolution against Diaz. Under Madero 
he received a grant for foreign travel, and the Giotto frescoes 
and Byzantine mosaics of Italy turned his attention to the 
painting of murals. Back in Mexico in 1919 he interested the 
Obregon Government in an ideal workers school, and then 
began his flowering. 


A FEW years ago, before the Great War, I often discussed the réle which 
art would assume once the power of the State was in the hands of the working 
class. After the Mexican Revolution, my revolutionary confréres—then living 
in Paris—thought that, if they gave modern art of the highest quality to the 
masses, this art would immediately become popular through its instant ac- 
ceptance by the proletariat. I was never able to share this point of view, be- 
cause I always knew that the physical senses are susceptible not only to 
education and development, but to atrophy and desuetude; and also that the 
“esthetic sense” can only be reached through the physical senses themselves. 


_ I had also observed the indubitable fact that among the proletariat—ex- 


ploited and oppressed by the bourgeoisie—the workman, ever burdened with 
his daily labor, could cultivate his taste only in contact with the worst and the 
vilest portion of bourgeois art which reached him in cheap chromos and the 
illustrated papers. And this bad taste in turn stamps all of the industrial 
production which his salary commands—public expositions being difficult of 
access for him, because he is at work day in and day out. 

Popular art produced by the people for the people has been almost 
wiped out by this kind of industrial production of the worst esthetic quality 
throughout the world. And I also believed that a popular peasant art could 
not achieve an effective substitute in modern industrial production of fabrics, 
utensils, illustrated books and so forth. : 

It was, therefore, evident to me that the proletarian stomach was not 
ready to assimilate, nor even to receive, as a form of nourishment too refined 
in quality and also somewhat gamey—the bourgeoisie’s artistic esthetic menu. 
If one tried to give the proletarian too much of it, he would simply be sick to 
his stomach, and the attempt would provoke a reaction in the popular taste 
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toward the direction of academic art subjects that might happen to interest it. 
Unfortunately, this has been confirmed by the experience of Soviet Russia. 
The magnificent results obtained in their other activities as opposed to the 
field of plastic art, confirm this tendency which I had foreseen since 1913. Is 
such disaster the fault of the proletariat? Certainly not! It is the problem of 
the revolutionary artists to be capable of furnishing a fitting form of esthetic 
nourishment, and this is of great importance because in order to direct pub- 
lic taste and the popular consumption of esthetic goods, there is only taste to 
guide our choice. . . . 

Whenever a people have revolted in search of their fundamental rights, 
they have always produced revolutionary artists: Giotto and his pupils, 
Griinewald, Bosch, Breughel the elder, Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Tintoretto, 
Callot, Chardin, Goya, Courbet, Daumier, the Mexican engraver Posadas, 
and numerous other masters. What is it then that we really need? An art ex- 
tremely pure, precise, profoundly human, and clarified as to its purpose. 

An art with revolution as its subject: because the principal interest in 
the worker’s life has to be touched first. It is necessary that he find esthetic 


satisfaction and the highest pleasure appareled in the essential interest of his’ 


life. 

I have therefore arrived at the clearest and firmest conviction, that it is 
necessary to create that kind of art. Is it necessary, therefore, to discard all 
our ultra-modern technical means, necessary to deny the classic tradition of 
our metier? Not at all. It would have been as foolish to believe that in order 
to construct a grain elevator, a bridge, or to install a communal cooperative, 
one should not use the materials and methods of construction achieved by the 
industrial technique of the bourgeoisie. It is on the contrary the duty of the 
revolutionary artist to employ his ultra-modern technique and to allow his 
classic education (if he had one) to affect him subconsciously. And there is 
absolutely no reason to be frightened because the subject is so essential. On 
the contrary, precisely because the subject is admitted as a prime necessity, 
the artist is absolutely free to create a thoroughly plastic form of art. The 
subject is to the painter what the rails are to a locomotive. He can not do with- 
out it. In fact, when he refuses to seek or accept a subject, his own plastic 
methods and his own esthetic theories become his subject instead. 

The proletariat, in the midst of its struggle to unseat the dictatorship of 
the capitalist classes, can not accept either pure lyricism or pure art as any- 
thing relevant to its life. On the contrary, it needs an epic form of art to aid 


I have observed that the more useful a work of art 
is, the more humble, the more beautiful and pure it be- 
comes, as for example the wooden figurines of Egypt, 
Tanagra statuettes and the sculptures of Negroes and 
Mexicans.—Diego Rivera. 
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its organization and express its struggle in social reconstruction. If bourgeois 
individualism seeks more and more profoundly the “I’’ in its egoistic quin- 
tessence, the proletariat needs an expression of the beauty of the masses. It 
needs great surfaces of walls, masculine and simple methods of fresco and en- 
caustic, effective in public buildings or places where men congregate to de- 
liberate, and at the same time to enjoy art. 

I searched my soul profoundly in order to see if I had the necessary 
qualities to attempt that kind of artistic expression in proof of my convictions, 
and I found that, instead of possessing merely a certain amount of residue 
left from my previous habits and point of view, I had attained sufficient 
strength to be a workman among other workmen. I chose my subject—the 
same subject that would have been chosen by any other Mexican workman 
fighting for class justice. I saw with a fresh eye the beauty of Mexico, and 
since then I have worked as indefatigably as I have been able. I believe that 
this experience of mine, realized in Mexico, under extremely unfavorable 
conditions, may be significant to artists everywhere.—Diego Rivera, in Crea- 


tive Art. 


A Beautiful Mexican 


There where she sips her wine, her 
copper brow | 
Ts itself the sunset. Her eyes are lifted 


now, 

Her eyes are evening stars. I have seen 
many 

Chapala sunsets—but never before have 
I seen one 


Come down from the mountain to be 
a beautiful woman, 
To shadow a table with a dusk of light 
From a bare arm and then, alas, to rise 
And turn and go, leaving a sudden 
darkness. 
—From Witter Bynner’s Indian Earth, 
(Alfred A. Knopf). 


There is no new dishonesty in the 
fakes which have been pawned off on 
some museums in recent years. Even in 
the Louvre the experts have been 
tricked. In many cases the fake sculptors 
_ have succeeded in their dishonesty be- 
cause they have realized that in the ab- 


sence of the division of light and 
shadow in their works lay their failure, 
and so they carefully blasted away with 
sand the surface, not just to give it the 
appearance of age, but to hide the 
piece’s lack of the “living” touch. What 
is left is nothing. Just as a real work, 
with its surface blasted away, the lights 
and shadows gone, has lost its life. I do 
not believe there are more than half a 
dozen artists today who have achieved 
the “Great Eye” which is able to pierce 
the surface and perceive the gradations 
of light and shadow, which mean that 
the master has looked upon it. 

Light, the basis of life, is the basis of 
enduring art as well. The Great Eye, or © 
that which perceives the division of light 
and shadow through an infinite number 
of planes, which in sculpture may be pro- 
duced only by the use of the chisel or 
knife, is the secret of all living paintings 
or sculpture, whether of Greek, Gothic 
or Egyptian origin—George Grey Bar- 
nard, eminent American sculptor. 
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HERMAN MELVILLE 
by Lewis Mumford 


Here is a brief, brilliant biographical summing-up of one 
of the few great literary geniuses America has produced—the 
author of Moby Dick. That immortal story of the white whale, 
published in 1851, has been eighty years on its way to proper 
recognition, and it is through such critical appreciations as 
this that Melville is coming into his own. His life, as revealed 
by the present biographer, was a tragedy, but from the tragedy 
came understanding. Without it there would have been no 
Moby Dick, only such tales as Typee, Omoo and Mardi, and 
Herman Melville would have been only a novelist. 


WHY does Herman Melville mean so much more to us than he did to his 
own contemporaries? What has his thought done for us, and what has his 
vision given? ... 

Melville’s work, taken as a whole, expresses that tragic sense of life 
which has always attended the highest triumphs of the race, at the moments 
of completest mastery and fulfilment. Where that sense is lacking, life 
shrivels into small prudences and weak pleasures and petty gains, and those 
great feats of thought and imagination which transform the very character 
of the universe and relieve human purpose from the scant sufficiency of toil- 
ing and eating and sleeping, in a meaningless, reiterative round, shrivel 
away, too. ; 

The tragedy of life, its evanescence, its frustrations, its limitations 
within physical boundaries almost as narrow as a strait-jacket, its final ex- 
tinction, becomes, in a day that consciously embraces its fate, the condition 
of an heroic effort. Death, which biologically is merely the terminus of a 
natural process, acquires significance for man because he anticipates it and 
modifies his activities so as to circumvent it: by memory and foresight, by 
choosing his ends, dreaming of immortality, erecting monuments and statues 
and museums, and above all, by transmitting the written word, man creates 
a destiny beyond his life’s physical span. It is just because the worms lie in 
wait that man defies the gods, cherishes the images he has created and the 
relations he has solidified in custom and thought, and centers his efforts on 
those things which are least given to meaningless change. Though the sensible 
world is not derived, as Plato thought, from the heaven of ideas, the opposite 
of this is what every culture must strive for: to derive from the sensible 
world that which may be translated to a more durable world of forms. 

Within the world of these forms there is Life, a thing of value, and not 
merely living, a matter of fact and habit and animal necessity. Whether one 
develops this tragic sense of values on a battlefield, like Sophocles, or in a 
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whaleboat, like Melville, it is a precious experience: for living, merely liv- 
ing, as every profane writer from Petronius Arbiter to Theodore Dreiser has 
shown, brings boredom, satiety, despair: whereas Life is eternal, and he who 
has faith in it and participates in it is saved from the emptiness of the uni- 
verse and the pointlessness of his own presence therein. Living, for man, in 
all but the most brutish communities, like those of the savages of the Straits 
of Magellan or the outcasts of a Liverpool or New York slum, includes and 
implies this Life; and when Melville summons into his whaler the several 
races of the world, he is expressing the universal nature of that effort which 
caps nature with culture, existence with meaning, and facts with forms. . . . 

Herman Melville’s world is our world, magnificently bodied and di- 
mensioned: our synthesis must include and sublimate that very quest of 
power which Melville portrayed with such unique skill, as a combination of 
science and adventure and spiritual hardihood, in Typee, Mardi and Moby- 
Dick. Melville’s life warns us not to stop here: men must test their strength 
in surrender as well as in lonely conquest: he who knows neither social 
union nor sexual passion nor love is indeed an Ishmael, who finds himself an 
outcast because he has cast out that which was most precious to his own 
nature: there is love in the universe as well as power: the sun warms and the 
rain slakes the thirst: the whales dally and the first song of creation is the 
song of sex. 

The accidents that befell Melville as he rounded his own Cape Horn 
were part of that malign doom he himself pictured in Moby-Dick, and they 
do not affect the essence of his work. Whatever Melville’s life was, his art 
in Moby-Dick exhibits that integration and synthesis which we seek. Through 
his art, he escaped the barren destiny of his living: he embraced Life; and 
we who now follow where his lonely courage led him embrace it, too. This 
embrace was a fertile one; and in each generation it will bring forth its own 
progeny. The day of Herman Melville’s vision is now in the beginning. It 
hangs like a cloud over the horizon at dawn; and as the sun rises, it will 
become more radiant, and more a part of the living day—From Herman 
Melville: A Biography, by permission of Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
through the author. 


The grave of Samuel Wilson, who 
unintentionally originated the nickname 
of “Uncle Sam” for the American Gov- 
ernment, is to be marked by a monu- 
ment erected by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at Troy, New 
York. During the War of 1812 he was 
employed by the Federal Government 
as an inspector of meat for the army. As 


each piece of meat was passed, Wilson 
stamped it with the initials “U. S.,” 
which soon were interpreted by the sol- 
diers as meaning “Uncle Sam.” In a 
short time the term “Uncle Sam” be- 
came synonymous with the American 
Government.—New York Herald Tri- 


bune. 
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THE EDWARD MACDOWELL TRAGEDY 
by Rollo W. Brown 


When the American composer Edward MacDowell died, 
on January 23, 1908, he had barely entered upon his forty- 
eighth year. To Deems Taylor, “The tragic untimeliness of his 
death can hardly be exaggerated.” Had MacDowell lived 
twenty years longer he would still have lacked five years of 
the age at which Verdi finished Otello. Had Wagner died at 
forty-eight, the world would be the poorer by Gétterdamme- 
rung, Die Meistersinger, Siegfried and Parsifal. Luckily, adds 
Taylor, “MacDowell lived long enough to leave us the proofs 
of his greatness, not only as a composer, but as a prophet 
and champion of the American school of music that is not far 
off.” Here is a sympathetic account of his sudden decline, 
following the severance of his seven-years connection with 
Columbia University. 


EDWARD MACDOWELL meant to prove that there was a place for the 
serious musician in the United States of America. . . . If only one could 
get at this American public and bring up the level of its musical comprehen- 
sion! Just at the time. . . . Columbia University established a professor- 
ship in music and invited him to accept it. The establishment of this pro- 
fessorship led to much discussion of what a university could or could not 
contribute to the music of a nation. Some persons doubted the wisdom of 
making musical instruction any part of a university’s life. Mr. Theodore 
Thomas was quoted as saying: “When you have to entrust such a school to 
the management of men who know nothing about music, you run a great 
risk. In a university it would largely depend upon the attitude of the presi- 
dent toward music, and a change of presidents might seriously impair the 
work of the school.” Others thought the instruction should be restricted 
rigidly to the teaching of “musical science and technique.” Others thought 
the professor ought to hold the position merely as a comfortable means of 
enabling him to compose. And still others, perverted devotees of research, 
thought the work should be restricted to “searching the scientific principles 
upon which the instruments might be improved, the musical scale made more 
perfect, and the like!” 

But MacDowell saw clearly what he thought ought to be done. Here 
was the coveted opportunity to remake the musical public. “My first wish 
was to bring music nearer to those who are to help make up our musical pub- 
lic of the future. The average well-educated man of today has but the vaguest 
idea of the aims of the poet in music. He absorbs his music through his ears 
alone.” In his new position he would still have his long summer vacation for 
composing; and he could send out from his classroom a considerable body 
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of men and women who would understand the function of the musician and 
give him a place among them when he chanced to appear. 

He undertook his new duties with eager anticipations. The months of 
the academic year were crowded with counterpoint, instrumentation, sym- 
phonic forms, music drama, revolutionary influences, impressionism versus 
absolute music, the relation of music to the other arts, and so on. Then, 
late in May or early in June, he stole away from the city to his retreat in 
the hills of Peterboro, [New Hampshire]. Once there, he could “fuss around” 
with his farm until he was rested; then he could begin the season’s work. In 
the pushing calm of the morning, he would slip off through the pine woods 
to his Log Cabin, and there work in the absolute quiet as long as the music 
struggled for expression. Late in the day, if it happened to be one of those 
days when he had finished something, he carried the manuscript back to the 
house with him, and in the evening sat down at the piano in the music room 
to try it on his critic. Of her opinions he was more nervously expectant than 
of any other opinions in the world. Her feeling for his music was so sure 
that people with over-active tongues sometimes went so far as to say that she 
was the composer of some of it herself. 

On one occasion when he was working on what he thought was a com- 
position suggestive of a New England forest, he came home with the manu- 
script and held his customary evening tryout. When he had finished playing, 
his critic was silent. “Well?” he asked, half fearfully. “Oh,” she replied, “I 
like it well enough, but that is not a New England forest; it is German.” 
And so it was—an echo of years long gone. A perfect instance of the ab- 
surdity of trying to write strictly national music. So it had been an excep- 
tionally good day, after all! 

Despite the fullness of these earlier years at Columbia, they constituted 
the period of his most prolific and most important composing. . . . 

Yet his experience at Columbia will always remain the perfect instance 
of the tragedy that overtakes creative genius when it casts its lot with any 
highly organized institution. He was sending out disciples to leaven the 
American public; and he was still finding time to do some important com- 
posing—and some less important. But he was wholly unblessed with the 
labor-saving instinct. Before he came to the end of those precious years be- 
tween thirty-five and forty-five, he had used up the energy that should have 
kept him productive until he was three score and ten. 

And there were complications. Columbia elected a new president. 
Whether or not he belonged to the class Mr. Thomas had referred to as having 
a different attitude toward music, it must be said that after President [Nich- 
olas Murray] Butler assumed control, Edward MacDowell was never com- 
fortable. For a year he was on leave, and gave concerts with triumphal suc- 
cess in many parts of the country. When he returned to his academic duties— 
that is, in the autumn of 1903—he soon became convinced that comprehen- 
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sive plans for further developing a new musical public through Columbia 
would be impossible—at least for him. He kept his disappointment within 
his own heart and meditated much upon it. What if all he had already done 
were futile? He was weary from many years of continuous exertion, and his 
great weariness provided an easy lodgment for this new fear. 

At Christmas he and Mrs. MacDowell went to New Hampshire for the 
vacation. There in the quiet of the snowy hills they reviewed the case and 
reached a decision. He would resign. His entire dream of remaking the 
American public through the ministrations of a great university seemed now 
as empty as Wagner’s had seemed when he had sought to awaken the Ger- 
man public. ... 

But it is not so easy to disentangle oneself from a great university. 
When the news went abroad that he was resigning, many people wondered 
why. They wondered if there were not something to be cleared up. . . . In 
reply to an article in the New York Evening Post, President Butler published 
a statement in which he declared that MacDowell was “a delightful col- 
league” ; that his desire to devote all of his time to composition was his reason 
for resigning; and that the university had suggested to him that he accept a 
research professorship that would enable him to compose and at the same 
time retain his connections with Columbia—a plan that, President Butler 
said, MacDowell had taken under advisement. MacDowell, in order to cor- 
rect this statement, sent to the Evening Post a copy of the letter that he sub- 
mitted at the same time to the trustees of Columbia. It left no doubt about 
why he had resigned. He had been disappointed with what had been done in 
his absence the year before; he asserted that he had declined a nominal re- 
search professorship mentioned to him by President Butler because he was 
unwilling to associate his name with a policy he could not approve; and he 
reiterated that after putting his energy and enthusiasm into his work for 
seven years, he now recognized the futility of his efforts. 

The trustees were deeply incensed that he should give out this informa- 
tion. In accepting his resignation, they incorporated in their letter a resolu- 
tion of condemnation. . . . 

Anyone in possession of the facts, MacDowell felt, would appreciate the 
fairness of his view of the case. But it is not always easy to possess “the 
facts.” In such an incident, moreover, an impersonal institution has this ad- 
vantage over an individual: it can become the hotbed of all sorts of deadly 
rumors that in the public mind take on the significance of facts, yet have no 
person within its organization who can be held responsible. . . . Some of 
these rumors were to the effect that MacDowell had really done little teach- 
ing at Columbia; that academic duties were irksome to him; that he was in- 
capable of systematic effort. All of these, some of which were eventually 
crystallized in the printed page, came to MacDowc'l’s ears. To a sensitive 
man who had by dint of great labor, great sacrifice, ead great good will de- 
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veloped a department from its foundation, they were unbearable. Always he 
had had little enough confidence in what he had done, but others had buoyed 
him up. Now these others—it so seemed to his tired mind—had suddenly 
begun to insist not only that he had done nothing, but that he had not tried. 
His nights became sleepless torture. Through all the hours—as the city lapsed 
into silence after midnight and became alive again before dawn—he went 
endlessly, frantically, hopelessly over the harrowing details. Where was 
there anything he might have done better? Always he came back to the con- 
clusion that he had done his best—only to swing off again in the circle and 
go through the process once more. . . . 

Finally when the episode seemed to be over, he turned to his composi- 
tion. Here he was to encounter a still more terrifying futility. The busy years, 
finished off with an overwhelming disappointment, had left nothing at all. 
He was not only mentally weary, but mentally ill. . . . 

His friends and former colleagues were lost in pity when they looked 
upon this handsome body once quick with brilliance but now utterly without 
a mind. They wanted to do something helpful. Mr. Seth Low, former presi- 
dent of Columbia, went to MacDowell’s wife and said: “I am partly respon- 
sible for this. Here is a check for five thousand dollars.” A devoted young 
disciple made violin transcriptions of some of the more popular pianoforte 
compositions and turned over'the resulting royalties. Heartening letters came 
from former colleagues, from former pupils, and from utter strangers. The 
affection which the musical public of America expressed for him at that time 
will always remain one of the encouraging proofs of goodness in the human 
spirit. He had reached more of the American people than he had ever be- 
lieved—or now would ever have opportunity to believe. 

His hair whitened. His face took on more and more the expression of 
one who looks but cannot comprehend. Sometimes the arrival of an old 
friend startled him for a moment into a pathetic effort at mental activity; 
sometimes it moved him to nothing more than a vacant stare. He sat in his 
easy chair by the window and looked vaguely away. He gazed at pictures in 
books of fairy tales as his wife turned the pages—the fairy tales that had 
once fascinated him and that were now among the last impressions to leave 
his mind. He fondled blankly the loving cup which had come to him from 
his students at Columbia. The months stretched emptily away and away. 
He drifted into absolute physical and mental helplessness. Then for months 
and months more he sat in abject silence—Not the singing silence writ- 
ten about by one of his beneficiaries as the rightful heritage of the spend- 
thrift poet in old age, but a dead gray silence too profound ever to be shaken 
by his own songs or those of any other—From Lonely Americans, by per- 
mission of Coward-McCann, Inc., through the author. 
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THE GREAT DEBT OF INDUSTRY TO SCIENCE 
by Dr. Robert A. Millikan 


THE invention of the airplane and the radio are looked upon by every one 
as wonderful and pre-eminently useful achievements, and so they, are—per- 
haps one-tenth as useful as some of the discoveries that have been made in 
pure science. . . . Neither the airplane nor the radio would have been at all 
possible without 200 years of work in pure science before any bread and but- 
ter applications were dreamed of—work beginning in the sixteenth century 
with Copernicus and Kepler and Galileo, whose discoveries for the first time 
began to cause mankind to glimpse a nature, or a God—whichever teacher 
you prefer—not of caprice and whim, as had been all the gods of the ancient 
world, but instead a God who rules through law, a nature which can be 
counted upon and hence is worth knowing and worth carefully studying. 

This discovery, which began to be made about 1580, I call the supreme 
discovery of all the ages, for before any application was ever dreamed of, 
it began to change the whole philosophical and religious outlook of the race, . 
to effect a spiritual and an intellectual, not a material revolution. This new 
knowledge was what began at this time to banish the monastic ideal which 
had led thousands, perhaps millions of men, to withdraw themselves from 
useful lives. It was this new knowledge that began to inspire man to know his 
universe so as to be able to live in it more rationally. 

Do you practical men fully realize that the airplane was only made pos- 
sible by the development of the internal combustion engine; that this, in its 
turn, was only made possible by the development of the laws governing all 
heat engines, the laws of thermo-dynamics, through the use for the 100 pre- 
ceding years of the steam engine; that this was only made possible by the 
preceding 200 years of work in celestial mechanics; that this was only made 
possible by the discovery of the laws of force and motion by Galileo and 
Newton? That states the relationship of pure science to industry. The one is 
the child of the other. You may apply any blood test you wish and you will 
at once establish the relationship. Pure science begat modern industry. 

In the case of the radio art, the commercial values of which now mount 
up to many billions of dollars, the parentage is still easier to trace. For if 
one’s vision does not enable him to look back 300 years, even the shortest- 
sighted of men can scarcely fail to see back eighteen years. For the whole 
structure of the radio art has been built since 1910, definitely and unques- 
tionably upon researches carried on in the pure science laboratory for twenty 
years before any one dreamed that there were immediate commercial appli- 
cations of electronomic discharges in high vacuum. . . . 


We have learned within the past half dozen years through studies in 
radio activity that this world of ours has in all probability been a going con- 
cern, in something like its present geological aspects as to crustal constitu- 
ents, temperatures, etc., for more than a billion years, and hence that the 
human race can probably count on occupying it for a very long time to come, 
say another billion years; and further, that mankind has been doing business 
on it in something like his present shape for something like 20,000 years, 
perhaps 50,000, but in any case a time that is negligibly small in comparison 
with the time ahead of him. In other words, we have learned that mankind— 
speaking of him as an individual human being—is now just an infant a few 
months old at the most, an infant that up to about a minute ago—for the 300 
years since Galileo is but a minute in the geological time-scale—has been 
thus far lying in his crib spending his waking hours playing with his fingers, 
wiggling his toes, shaking his rattle; in a word, in simply becoming conscious 
of his own sensations and his functions, waking up, as he did amazingly in 
Greece, to his own mental and emotional insides. 

Just one minute ago he began for the first time to peer out through the 
slats in his crib to wonder and to begin to try to find out what kind of an ex- 
ternal world it is that lies around him, what kind of a world it is in which he 
has got to live for the next billion years. The answers to that question, even 
though never completely given, are henceforth his own supreme concern. 

In this minute of experience that he has already had he has tumbled 
down in his crib, bumped his head against the slats, and seen stars—real ones 
and unreal ones—and he hasn’t yet learned to distinguish with certainty be- 
tween those that actually exist and those that only seem to exist because his 
eyeballs have received a blow, and so he is reaching out his hands part of the 
time trying to grasp illusions, and yet slowly, painfully learning, bit by bit, 
that there is an external world, physical and biological, that can be known; 
that can be counted upon, when it has once become known, to act consistently, 
not capriciously. 

Also that there is a law of gravity and that it isn’t necessary to be cov- 
ered with bruises all the time because he forgets it; that there is a principle 
of conservation of energy, and that all constructive and worthwhile effort 
everywhere must take it into account and be consonant with it; that it is not 
worth while to spend much time with sentimentalists who wish that that law 
did not exist and sometimes try to legislate it out of existence; that again there 
are facts of heredity that it is utterly futile to inveigh against; that our whole 
duty is rather to bend every energy to know what they are and then to find 
how to live in conformity with them; that, in a single sentence, there is the 
possibility ahead of mankind of learning in the next billion years of its exis- 
tence to live at least a million times more wisely than we now live. . . . 
—From an address of the distinguished American physicist and Nobel prize 
winner for research in isolating the electron, before the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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SCIENCE WOULD HAVE A NEW GOD 
by Harry Elmer Barnes 


A tempest of discussion has swept churches and academies 
as a result of these observations made by the Professor of 
Historical Sociology of Smith College at a recent convention 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The head of the Association, Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
rebuking the Smith College sociologist for “intruding a meta- 
physical, philosophical and religious subject” into the pro- 
ceedings of the scientific body, desired to “protest and to have 
it understood that Professor Barnes’s views are solely his 
own and not those of the Association.” To which Professor 
Barnes has replied, defending his argument “for the necessity 
of revising our religious conceptions in the light of the great 
accumulations of scientific knowledge concerning the universe, 
living matter and man and the desirability of establishing 
secular criteria for the judgment of human conduct.” 


THE old views of God as a venerable and somewhat gigantic being, resem- 
bling man in every detail, frequently taking up his abode upon this earth 
and being at times accessible to call from his more faithful supporters; the 
notion of the earth as the chief product of the creative endeavor of God and 
the supreme object of His divine solicitude; and the view that Christ could 
have been in any literal sense “the only begotten son of God” offered up as a 
vicarious sacrifice for the sins of a small group of rather backward peoples 
dwelling at the extreme eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea—all such con- 
ceptions become easily and immediately recognizable as primitive anthropo- 
morphic and geocentric misapprehensions. . . . 

If this be so, then it is also true that we must cease talking of God in 
terms of the circumscribed anthropomorphic deity of the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Bible. If it be true, as Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick suggests, that there is 
a greater need than ever for a firm conviction of divinity and for an adequate 
conception of God, this newer view of God must be formulated in the light of 
contemporary astrophysics which completely repudiates the theological and 
cosmological outlook of Holy Scripture. 

What we need, if a notion of God is needed, is such a conception of God 
as Dr. Fosdick might work out in the face of the astrophysical discoveries and 
conceptions of Shapley and Michelson, and the study of atoms and electrons 
by Bohr, Planck and Millikan. It is of little value to attempt to inculcate a 
view of God so hopelessly inadequate and out of date as that which was slowly 
and painfully evolved by the semi-barbarous Hebrew peoples in the days 
when a rudimentary type of geocentric and anthropomorphic outlook reigned 
supreme and unchallenged. 
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Modern science, especially mental hygiene, has in- 
dicated the desirability of freeing ourselves from the in- 
feriority complex and the fears and worries which are 
prescribed for the faithful Fundamentalist Christian. 
Much better is the ancient Greek ideal of serenity and 
self-confidence. Likewise, ihe Christian solemnity should 
be replaced by the frank joy of life. A sharp distinction 
must be made between solemnity and seriousness, the 
absence of this differentiation being one of the chief de- 
fects of contemporary civilization, particularly the civili- 
zation of Anglo-Saxon peoples.—Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes. 


It goes without saying that the cosmology and the social and moral ideas 
ascribed to the geocentric God of the Hebrews must find other sanctions and 
justifications than their Biblical derivation if they are to be accorded respect 
by serious-minded people. The general implications of this fact have rarely 
been recognized though they are immensely significant and far-reaching. 

It is sadly contended by many that the uprooting of the Christian Epic 
and its philosophy of life destroys all meaning in human experience. It is 
obvious that what is meant here is really that it destroys the philosophy of 
existence involved in supernatural religion. It does not in any sense abrogate 
any real rationale in human experience. On the contrary, it has for the first 
time in Western civilization provided a substantial basis for an intelligent 
interest in mundane existence. . . . 

The Bible, as such, need not be approached with any more reverential 
awe respecting its injunctions with regard to human conduct than we might 
bring to it when plotting it in studying the history of medicine or cosmology. 


_ If the Ten Commandments are to be obeyed today, it can only be because 


their precepts and advice may be proved to square with the best natural and 
social science of the present time. They must be subjected to the same objec- 
tive scientific scrutiny as that to which we would submit the cosmology of 
Genesis or the medical views in Leviticus——From an address delivered at a 
joint meeting of the History of Science Society and the New York Academy 
of Medicine, during the convention of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


Ninety per cent of the height growth 
of trees in the latitude of Pennsylvania 
is attained during forty days in Spring 
and early Summer, according to an in- 
vestigation reported by the American 
Tree Association. This establishes a 


most interesting fact in that it contra- 
dicts the belief, held for many years, 
that irees grow steadily from the time 
they put out their leaves in the Spring 
until the frost comes in the Fall_—Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 
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WHY AMERICAN WOMEN SHOULD THANK 
THEIR «STARS AND STRIPES” 


by Sinclair Lewis 


I DO not maintain that Mr. George F. Babbitt is any more uplifting as a hus- 
band than he is as a luncheon-club orator; I do not maintain that he makes 
love more exquisitely than the pretty Don Juans and Casanovas you see play- 
ing on the sands at the Lido. But I do maintain that Mrs. George F., if she 
has the stuff in her, has the chance here, and the invitation, to take part in 
creating a dramatic new world of industry, education, family life, and that 
her husband, poor clump, leaves her more free than any woman on earth to 
tickle her egotism with the flattery of the Don Juans betweenwhiles. 

It would be the flattest sort of chauvinism to say that we have here all the 
European security of tradition, sweetness of easy gaiety, beauty of old 
marble—as yet. What we may have five hundred years from now no one 
knows save the amateur ethnologists who have patented this Nordic suprem- 
acy myth, but now we are still awkward and self-conscious with newness, and 
we boast only that we may not quaver. 

We can vaunt nothing like the atmosphere of an English drawing-room 
at tea-time, a French café looking on chestnuts in Spring bloom, a German 
mountain-top with the knapsacked hikers singing, or the slopes of Capri in 
Autumn sunshine as seen from the walls of Tiberias. No, we have nothing 
here save the spectacle of the very center of the world’s greatest revolution— 
a revolution that makes the Bolshevik upheaval seem like a mere national 
election and the French Revolution like a street fight! 

We need not read history for our drama—we are in history, right now! 
The world is changing (for good or bad) from an ill-connected series of indi- 
vidualist businesses to a commonwealth of gigantic industries in which each 


For the woman with imagination and eagerness this 
country presents problems and opportunities, presents a 
conceivable future, which are more stimulating than the 
beautiful peace of any other land... .If Eve now finds 
Eden dull the world allows her to go out and make her 
own Paradise—and the women in America who have 
opened the barber-shops to women and closed the bar- 
rooms to men have done that remaking of Paradise to 
an extent which is slightly dismaying to low, ordinary 
men like myself—to such an extent that I wonder wheth- 
er the question should not be, “Is America a Paradise 
for Any One Except Women?”—Sinclair Lewis. 
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individual has no more freedom than a private (or even a general) in an 
army in war-time. 

Whether or not this loss of freedom is compensated for by an increased 
sense of importance in belonging to an organization mighty and significant, 
whether one would prefer to be the lone trapper or the smartly uniformed 
corporal with his companions-in-arms, is not the question, for we have al- 
ready been drafted, and, like it or not, we are in that war—the most exciting 
and dangerous war in history. 

And women, hitherto the weeping stay-at-homes or the wailing refugees 
in war, have as much place in this one as any man. The woman teacher, con- 
trolling the education of a hundred men children; the woman wife, no longer 
regarding her man’s business as a mystery but as a plain job which she can 
understand as well as he; the woman uplifter or politician or realtor or pub- 
lisher or author—she has exactly the place in this universal army that her 
brains and energy and ambition demand. 

She is less secure than the lady of the manor, controlling her spinning 
maids and the grubbers in the walled garden, four hundred dead years ago— 
but, then, she no longer has to remain back home in the manor! . . . 

I do not present America as desirable for women because it gives them 
an easy life, but precisely because it gives them a hard life—a keen, belliger- 
ent, striving, exciting life of camp and embattled field; because it gives them 
a part in this revolution which (whether we like it or hate it) is changing all 
our world from the lilac-hedged cottages of Main Street to the overpowering, 
the intimidating yet magnificent bastions of Park Avenue; from the chatter- 
ing court following a toy monarch in glass coaches to the hard, swift proces- 
sion of industrial lords in 120 h. p. cars. 

Women not only can take full part in this revolution—they are taking 
it, and such women, though they may long to return to the lilacs and roses 
and peace of Main Street, are certainly not returning. If they can not utterly 
enjoy being warriors, they can never now enjoy anything less valiant. . . . 

The women of America wanted prohibition, and got it. If they ever want 
any other incredibly revolutionary experiment—communism or universal 
church union, polygamy or vegetarianism, pacifism or cannibalism—they 
will get that, too, and all the walrus-voiced politicians and ingenious pamph- 
leteers will be but megaphones for their small, invincible voices. 

In fact men have accomplished but one thing in America—they have, 
by some magic which one would suppose to be beyond their powers, kept 
women from knowing how lucky a human being is to be born a woman in 
these United States, to be born one of the ruling sex and not one of that 
pompous, waddling, slightly ridiculous, and pathetic race of belated chil- 
dren known as men. . . . —From The Pictorial Review. 
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WHY WOMEN SHOULD REBEL 
by Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis) 


FOR the woman who represents something like the norm, that society is 
happiest which puts the greatest emphasis on human values; in which she can 
live in the most harmonious relationship with her man, and with men and 
women, as a whole. In such a society she is neither spoiled darling nor do- 
mestic tyrant, nor the weary tool of a machine, but a creative force, realizing 
her essentialness. 

Wherever things become more important than people; wherever there 
is a standardization of human beings; wherever the production of material 
values is carried on at the expense of human values—in any such society 
women are in rebellion, consciously or unconsciously, as the very best of 
them are in rebellion in America today. . . . 

Women, to be sure, do most of the teaching in our public schools. That 
may be one reason why teaching is so wretchedly underpaid and occupies so 
low a position in the social scale. But it is not true that women determine what 
is taught. Study the schoolbooks and it is clear that what is taught is largely 
determined by business ideals and business needs. 

Women impose to a large extent our outward morality, but here again 
the breach between what the country says it believes and what it shows that 
it believes, in practise, is enormous. Men, while accepting outwardly feminine 
ideals of morality—how our statesmen love to mouth them—actually rebel 
against them, and circumvent them in every possible way. Women (with the 
assistance of many of the great industries) vote prohibition and impose the 
law, but fail utterly to enforce it. 

Only men and women, working together in sympathy and understand- 


There is a strange hostility between men and women 
in the United States; an unsatisfactory adjustment of 
each to the other. ... 

I have the feeling that this lack of sympathy be- 
tween men and women is only too real. It seems to me, 
coming home after eight years of living away from my 
own country, that there is astonishingly little commun- 
ity interest between men and women. I have the feeling 
that women are pushing vaguely toward aims which 
their husbands do not share, or are taking the contrary 
step and entering a world which has, for them, very 
little sense or reality—Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sin- 
clair Lewis). 
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ing, can produce anything vital in the field of human values; these efforts of 
women are heroic but sterile, and the result of them is frustration. . . . 

Perhaps we have gone about the humanizing of this society of ours in 
the wrong way. I think perhaps we try to accomplish things by organization 
which could much better be done individually. We have, perhaps, too much 
faith in committees. Perhaps, indeed, we borrow too much of our technique 
from the world of men. 

But really, of course, neither men nor women are to blame; we are 
merely in the midst of an industrial development which tends to crush out 
human values and in so doing to limit and devitalize the primary creative 
activities of women. What we, as women, need to do, it seems to me, is to 
evaluate this industrialized world more closely, and decide to what extent we 
are going to codperate with its present tendency, and to what extent, in our 
own lives, we are going to exert an influence in another direction. 

A strange new doctrine has grown up—the theory of “obsolescence,” 
that a thing becomes obsolete almost as soon as it is created and must imme- 
diately be replaced by something more up to date. Upon this theory is based 
the turn-the-old-one-in doctrine. And millions upon millions of dollars are 
spent every year artificially to stimulate the desire for something new. Asa 
result we have prosperity, but prosperity singularly detached from human 
Males... . 

This movement of constant replacement in the interest of something 
- newer (and not, necessarily, better) extends to the home. A home is not 
something which one founds with the intention of slowly beautifying and ex- 
tending it, accumulating in it things which have personal significance and 
human associations, and leaving it to one’s sons and daughters, who will leave 
it to their children. . . . 

A home becomes, like everything else, a symbol of business success. 
One builds it (or buys it in instalments) according to the prevailing style, 
and as one becomes more prosperous one changes it, not by extending it, 
evolving it, but simply by moving. No one builds for the future because the 
future will demand something different—a Spanish house instead of a 
Colonial; a Colonial instead of a bungalow. But if a house does not suggest 
the unbroken continuity of human life, it is no more than a house; it is not 
ahome. .. . 

The game is against us! The tendency of our whole civilization is against 
us. The world of modern business, a man’s world, too, pre-eminently, is 
against us. This tendency tells us that it is reasonable to live in sky-scraper 
apartments with service from a common restaurant (in a country with only a 
hundred and twenty million people occupying a continent), and to leave 
these, when times are more prosperous, for more expansive barracks, de- 
signed by more expensive decorators, and with more gold-braided and 
epauleted doormen. .. . 
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And yet it is a question whether there were ever gathered together inside 
any frontier so many frustrated, uncreative women as are assembled today 
in the United States. For each new panacea which is presented—from Yogism 
to Freudianism—there are thousands of recruits from among discontented 
women. 

Nowhere in the world are there so many women returning nothing into 
the world commensurate with what they are taking out of it. Nowhere have 
women spent so much time playing bridge, looking at fourth-rate moving pic- 
tures, attending ladies’ luncheons, and participating in activities which they 
enter without enthusiasm in the hope of compensating for something they lack 


but can not name. . . .—From The Pictorial Review. 


Happy Women of Yesterday 
and Today 


Who has achieved happiness as a 
state of being? Not one normal person. 
There is something transient in the very 
nature of happiness. No one can bear 
the consciousness of being happy for 
any length of time without by that very 
circumstance being bored to the point of 
becoming miserable. .. . 

There are grades in happiness and the 
inferior kind, based upon selfishness, 
competition, publicity and befogged 
good intentions, may make the modern 
woman happier; but it is not so becom- 
ing to her nor so beneficial to others as 
the frugal happiness enjoyed by her 
grandmother. Especially was this true 
toward the singing end of her days, 
when she grew so artlessly sweet and in- 
nocently happy, still honored and be- 
loved by all men and irusted by all 
women. Already the mean scorn of men 
is apparent for the cynical, disillusioned, 
elderly woman of today, who, having 
lost the charm of her youth, has no 
other charm to offer... . 

The younger women of this generation 
are constantly making a change of venue 
of their experiment in happiness. This 
accounts for the gait they go, the adven- 
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tures they seek, the exhausting experi- 
ences they pass through. Whatever they 
have or might have, they are too ready 
to exchange that for the briefest hour of 
pleasure, chosen at random—a specula- 
tion in the sporting world of sex, or 
some other risk—and the sky is the 
limit.—Corra Harris, essayist and nov- 
elist, in The Forum. 


Bound 


Could I shake you out of my heart, 
As water out of a cup, 

A little silver on the grass 
The sun would soon dry up— 


W ould I be poorer for this thing, 
Though wiser, too? I know, 
By all our days of ill or good 
I dare not let you go. 


You are to me, I am to you 
Common, and found, and plain, 
As is a window to a house, 
As yarrow to a lane. 


Too close to see each other else 
Than earth-thick to the core; 
So near there is nought left to us 
But to love and love the more. 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese, in The 
New Republic. 


WOMEN IN THEIR NEW FREEDOM 
by Floyd H. Allport 


IN the recent rush of women into occupations previously limited to men there 
has occurred a conflict, organized, perhaps unconsciously, upon sex lines. 
The opposition to women entering these remunerative fields cannot be made, 
upon its face value, to appear reasonable or just. A woman should have the 
same right to work for her support or the support of her family as a man. 
When, however, the stereotype of sex difference is invoked, the matter can be 
stated in a different light. If women are regarded as more frail, less emotion- 
ally stable, and more in need of physical and moral protection than men, the 
passing of “protective” legislation, limiting their industrial work to certain 
hours and stipulating certain working conditions, becomes not merely an act 
of justice but a duty to women themselves. . . . 

Executives in all fields know the antagonism which is aroused by the at- 
tempt to place a woman in an important position heretofore held by a man; 
many men are deeply humiliated by having to take orders from a woman. 
This attitude results in an unjust discrimination against women in many 
fields. The struggle of women to gain higher political offices has been an up- 
hill fight, and is still far from complete victory. A similar condition is true 
with regard to industrial leadership. The old ghosts are touchy; they may 
walk again if we give them provocation. . . . 

Whenever we close our eyes to the scrutiny of facts and substitute our 
own guiding fictions, it is because we have some cherished interest at stake. 
And men on the whole have seen women not as they are, but as men wish 
them to be. Gentle, sympathetic, conventional, admirably fitted for home life, 
distinguished by virtues not of intellect but of character, needful of constant 
protection from moral shock—this picture of woman not only gives the ag- 
gressive male the fullest opportunity for his own drives, but relieves his 
feeling of inferiority, palliates his moral failures, and enrolls him as the pro- 
tector of home and civilization. .. . 

In institutional religion the position of women presents a paradox. Not- 
withstanding their manifest interest in church activities, and their importance 
as functionaries in many of the earlier religions, women in our civilization 
are practically unrepresented in the official hierarchy of religious denomina- 
tions. One explanation for this state of affairs is that men are considered to 
have more spiritual power and ability for leadership than women, combined 


Men may fail to see women as they are; but women 
tend to become as men see them.—Professor Floyd H. 
Allport. 
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with that emotional steadiness necessary for the guardianship of religious in- 
stitutions. The writer, however, has another hypothesis. 

The Christian faith, and perhaps all modern religions, have in them a 
trace of asceticism. The lusts of the flesh must be subordinated to the more 
spiritual impulses of the race. Is it, then, too far-fetched to surmise that, 
precisely because it is difficult for men to regard women apart from the 
background of their sexuality, they have excluded them from conspicuous 
positions in the religious institutions which men control? Some will object to 
this explanation. It seems, however, quite plausible that the urge which has 
led men to connect the entire character of woman with her sexual function 
may have operated unconsciously to bar her from situations in which the sex 
interest must be forgotten. . . . 

Against the record of women in business two types of criticism have 
been urged. It is said, first, that they are unsteady and emotional, and that 
they inject personal motives into their dealings. In other words, they fail to 
play the game as men play it. Second, it is said that they have not succeeded 
in raising business to the higher moral level which one would expect of their 
sex. They have failed, in other words, to devise business methods of their 
own. Both these objections are illogical. The first, because it assumes women’s 
shortcomings in business to be an evidence of inborn traits unfitting them for 
that type of work. The second, because it blames them for not exhibiting in 
business certain instincts which they are gratuitously thought to possess. As 
to the charge of emotionalism and the exaggerated personal element, the fact 
that women have been expected to behave in this fashion from their infancy 
is overlooked. When men for centuries have taken toward women an attitude 
of chivalry, yielding them every advantage and form of protection, is it logi- 
cal to suppose that upon entering business they can at once lay aside the 
habit of expecting favors of men? .. . 

If women are not as men have always regarded them, and as they have 


How can the riddle of nature be answered? The 
reply is simple: let the women answer it themselves. 
Given time and freedom from biased assumptions, they - 
will discover themselves, and will so remake their sur- 
roundings that their lives, no longer lived at cross pur- 
poses, will express the nature that is really theirs. The 
process will be slow, and the method at first may be one 
of trial and error. Age-old superstitions cannot be dis- 
pelled in a day; nor the mistakes of centuries set right 
by the passage of a few laws. But in the end women 
will gain a vision of their true destiny, and will go for- 
ward to meet it, the partners, rather than the moral bond- 
servants, of men.—Professor Floyd H. Allport. 
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regarded themselves, what, then, are they? What new and more genuine 
image can be built up? What pattern can be followed in selecting their careers 
and in developing their characters? That this is, to some extent, an already 
familiar problem may be seen by observing that young woman who is now 
in the vanguard of the new freedom—the modern “flapper.” Entirely sophis- 
ticated, she has liberty, but little else. Freedom, being achieved, ceases to be 
useful as a guide for further development. Her mother, and older women in 
general, are still living under the discarded pattern. Their personalities, 
therefore, can offer nothing in the way of a model for hers. Envisaging no 
ideal type of womanhood and disinclined to thoughtful experimentation, she 
drifts along, directed by her whims and her impressions into a pattern of life 
which, though innocuous, is mainly negative. The first step, then, toward pre- 
venting the new freedom of women from becoming their undoing, is for them 
to determine what they will do when they have acquired it. We may doubt 
whether the contemporary flapper knows what is wrong with her. The poverty 
of her personality, however, is obvious to others, and raises a problem to 
which the average woman may well give prudent consideration. 

Will the women of the new era be able to solve this problem? I, for one, 
am convinced that they will. The only requirement is that, in trying to solve 
it, they shall be let alone. Do women have inborn qualities which distinguish 
them from men? Time alone, and the freedom of women to investigate, can 
tell. Men must not prejudge the question. They must not legislate in advance; 
for by so doing they close all access to the test of experience by which alone 
the question can be answered. Let us, therefore, clear our minds of the seduc- 
tive stereotypes of sex-difference. Let us wipe the slate clean. If there are 
innate characteristics which separate women from men, women will in time 
reveal them, and will themselves propose rules by which to provide for them. 
If inborn sex-differences do not exist, that too will be disclosed. Sex, in that 
event, will confer no privilege and impose no limitation. And under such a 
condition women, untrammeled by superstitions about their inherited nature, 
will be able not only to banish the old stereotypes forever, but to replace them 
with a new and truer ideal of womanhood.—From an article by the professor 
of Social and Political Psychology, Syracuse University, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


It is a commonplace today to hear 
people explain that marriage is a fail- 
ure. They have run their marriage into 
unhappiness and they load off a large 
_ part of the responsibility upon the in- 
stitution rather than the individual. They 
say the laws are wrong, that monogamy 


is wrong, that marriage itself is a fail- 
ure. But the fact is plain, it is not mar- 
riage that fails; it is the people that 
fail. All that marriage does is to show 
people up.—Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York. 
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EXTRA LADIES 
by Margaret Culkin Banning 


WHAT is going to happen to all the left-over wives, the scrapped ones, the 
women set adrift after temporary anchorage, the women whose youth has 
passed and whose youth was their chief value in exchange—te extra ladies? 

Their case has economic, sociological, philosophical angles. It is a ques- 
tion of surplus which might have intrigued Malthus. We have no statistics to 
tell us how large the surplus really is, and the figures quoted by press and 
pulpit seem to run rather wild. But during the year 1926, one hundred eighty 
thousand, eight hundred and sixty-eight divorces were granted to American 
citizens, which means that in that period those thousands of men and women 
were formally put back into matrimonial circulation. . . 

For the most part the extra ladies have left youth iabind: Until they have 
done this they are not apt to be extras. Such beauty as they had, such fresh- 
ness, such piquant innocence, is spent. They are, as a rule, the women of 
whom men have tired. It is not the cruel nor the unfaithful women who are 
the superfluous ones nor the competent, but the limited, the dull, the ones who 
have done their best and found it wasn’t good enough. Usually they have no 
profession or trade or else they have forgotten how to ply the trade, and the 
profession has gone on without them, so fast and far that they cannot catch up. 

There have always been more than enough of such women. Marriage is 
an exhausting business and, in nine cases out of ten, it leaves its scars mostly 
on the women. Physical work, emotional strain, childbearing, even when they 
result in wisdom and dignity, eat like acid into youth and physical attrac- 
tiveness. But they do not always leave either wisdom or dignity. They may as 
probably leave a residue of querulousness, ill-health, laziness, presumption, 
and that narrow, bigoted assurance which is the worst attribute of married 
women... . 

The economic problem involved in turning a great many more women 
out of marriage, which was the only occupation for which they were even 
comparatively trained, was recognized first. Much as a machine age threw 
small craftsmen out of employment, so the new machinery of marriage will 
cast off its individual workers. Somebody has to take care of them, to pay for 


It is high time for women to increase both their 
competence and their confidence, to slough off the super- 
stitious worship of youth and beauty, so that no matter 
what happens they can take care of themselves, and this 
generation may be the last in which a great many women 
are spiritually on the town.—Margaret Culkin Banning. 
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their food and lodging. That awkward method of compensation, alimony, is 
already existent and is relied upon to grind out rough justice. But alimony in 
its conception was a property amends for a wrong or lapse in duty, and 
gradually we are doing away with the idea that either wrong or duty is much 
involved in this business. There does not seem to be a future for alimony. . . . 

The question is how long we are going to keep on wasting women, and 
whether the next few decades will see the last of such profligacy in human 
lives. If it does not, our modernism and feminism may turn out to be vicious 
things, cheapening and destroying too many. What most people hope is that 
this group of extra women will gradually disappear as it becomes the general 
practise for women to be equipped to earn their way in the world whether 
they marry or not. That will certainly thin the ranks of this difficult social 
group; but we are a little too confident, a little too gullible concerning that 
cure-all, the job. Some fatuous enthusiasts had the same hope for suffrage, 
already blasted. We have to do more than set up vocational schools for girls 
and employment agencies for divorced women. Until women learn to be inde- 
pendent, not only of financial help from men, but independent of their own 
youth and beauty, there will still be wasted women, still an over-large social 
group of those whom my friend spoke of so delicately as the sexually unem- 
ployed. 

The sciepenttencs [of women] which interests me more is not a finan- 
cial one. It is an independence of beauty. In some way bodily beauty must be 
made to count less. Let it have its fling as the fountainhead of passion, the 
model for new clothes, the center of the stage spotlight. But that is enough for 
one attribute. The beauty of the body is getting to be too important. It wants to 
be a religion and it belongs on the dressing table and not on the altar. It is a 
very false god, indeed, and it keeps thousands of its worshippers in terror, as 
false gods are aptto do... . 

The next generation, if it intends to be composed of competent women, 
will have to put bodily beauty in its place and keep it there. It is only a little 
fragment of the loveliness of the world and it should not be allowed to domi- 
nate lives or social groups except very rarely. A Helen of Troy once in a long 
while will do nicely. We can be grateful that there is a popular science of 
good looks and a growing artistry in clothes. But there is more than that in 
life, if you take out the packing. Even for women. . . . 

Youth and beauty are very well, but wisdom and love can run rings 
around them. They can also stand alone, which is even more important. If it 
is only youth and beauty which hold men and women together, we may as 
well reconcile ourselves to a whirl of shapeless relationships and a world 
clotted with extra women and unsatisfied men.—From Harper’s Magazine. 


When the universe no longer holds him to die—Prof. Albert A. Michelson, 
any amusement for man, it is time for of the University of Chicago. 
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GENIUS, TALENT AND INTELLIGENCE 
by Mary Austin 


AS early as we know anything about man, we find him recognizing two types 
of superior individuals, the one based upon superior physical endowment— 
strength, swiftness and sense perception—the other based upon superiority 
of genius—song, design, healing, foreknowing, the power of significant 
dreaming. The merely intelligent primitive man is made a councilor of the 
tribe, but he never receives the honor and consideration which are paid to the 
strong man and the shaman. 

As early as we find these two types of leadership, we find man just as 
deeply interested in fostering and arousing in himself the genius capacity, as 
in becoming surpassingly athletic. Judging from what we find among living 
primitives, we have learned less about genius between the times when writing 
was invented and Francis Galton began to write about it, in his study Heredi- 
tary Genius, than man had learned before that time—less, I mean, about how 
genius could be developed in a man and kept going. There is no real under- 
standing of primitive society possible until we realize that man, in the begin- 

‘ning, depended upon his genius for all those things in which he could not 
trust his intelligence. To this day intelligence in the masses of men is so un- 
reliable an interpreter of events that the majority of men, when they have no 
genius, lean rather upon tradition and systems of behavior. It is only within 
the last fifty years that man has become sufficiently intelligent about his in- 
telligence to feel hopeful of its finally becoming a dependable guide to right 
living. 

It must not be supposed, however, when genius and intelligence are 
shown to be distinct functions of differentiated psychic levels, that they are 
to be thought of as opposed, or of one as crowding out the other. One of the 
first things shown by the systematic study of intelligence is that when genius 
occurs along with it, they tend, both of them, to occur in equal degrees; while 
the history of individuals of notable genius or talent demonstrates that with- 
out intelligence they can do very little with their gifts either for themselves 
or us. . 

One of the most illuminating fields in which to study the relation of 
genius and intelligence is that of musical harmony. Few people realize that 
the generality of men have not possessed harmony, as we understand it, for 
more than three or four hundred years, and only now has it come into Occi- 
dental civilization. The first mention of it in literature is in the tenth century; 
but it was not until the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that harmony began 
to be used by musicians, and its use gradually spread to the European 
masses. Now it is obvious that up to this time there could not have been such 
a thing as a genius for harmony. 
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As soon, however, as men began to notice the combinations of tones, 
any number of people developed talent—that is to say a special capacity for 
combining tones agreeably. And in the course of time—just how much time 
we do not know, but probably several generations—children began to be 
born who, without being taught, without even thinking whether or not they 
were using harmony, did use it supremely well. The child Handel and the 
infant Mozart are familiar instances. What had happened was that the har- 
monic process had passed from being conscious to being subconscious, thus 
giving rise to a new genius. . . . 

We know, and are prepared to demonstrate statistically, that superior 
persons tend to produce superior offspring, and that seldom is the superior 
individual born into the lower levels; that superior men are not as a class 
puny, sickly or generally of feeble constitution, but on the contrary tend to- 
ward superior stature and physique. Utterly exploded is the old assumption 
that the very gifted are invariably encumbered by some compensating weak- 
ness or mental lack, particularly on the practical side. Thus far, inquiry goes 
to show that the more intelligent children are better behaved, and appear sel- 
dom among the delinquent. The rule for them is that all their talents tend to 
the upper ratings, and there is no more ground for assuming insanity as a 
near relation of genius than there is for assuming it statistically related to red 
hair. Exceptional endowment is, in short, not freakish, but a normally con- 
ditioned tendency of hereditary types. . . . 

It has always been popularly assumed in the United States that talent 
could be “developed” in almost anybody. Because talent has a tendency to 
remain dormant until called forth by vocational exigency, it often has the 
appearance of being actually created when called forth late in life without 
having been previously suspected by its host. But more and more, teachers of 
special talents are concluding that all that can be done for the individual 
gift is to unfold it. Sooner or later every adult talent reaches a point—no 
doubt determined by the psychophysical instrument—where nothing more 
can be done for it. 

One of the most interesting examples of the dormancy of talent is in 
the unfolding of the talent for musical harmony—referred to before as al- 
most universal among European peoples, after lying unsuspected in them for 
thousands of years. American Indians, who never used harmony, never so 
much as imagined it, can be taught without much trouble to sing in harmony, 
but they never take to it naturally, nor do they play instruments of harmony 
by ear. On the other hand, Negroes began to develop harmony while still in 
a savage state, and within a hundred and fifty years of constant contact with 
musical harmony in the United States, have developed not only marked 
talent for it, but genius, expressing themselves in harmony spontaneously in 
a manner both musically pleasing and intellectually interesting. . . . 

The greatest difficulty in the way of a conclusion about the increase of 
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intelligence by education is that we have no reliable tests for intelligence 
during the period of its most rapid development—in children under five years 
of age. Until that period is systematically covered, perhaps no conclusion 
should be even suggested. Since intelligence, however, is generally admitted 
to be evolutionary in character, this means that it does, somehow, increase 
from generation to generation, if not from year to year. It does not seem im- 
probable, therefore, that the law of such increase may yet be brought to 
knowledge and made applicable to the personal problem. Perhaps what we 


develop is a genius for intelligence—a spontaneous way of quick and correct 


thinking. . . From The Forum. 


The Two Wives 
(A New England Legend) 


Johnathan Moulton lost his wife— 
Neighbors said he took her life. 

Did he poison or strangle or smother! 
Howsoever, he married another. 

A shy and unsuspicious thing, 

She wore his first wife’s wedding ring. 


Asleep she lay where the first wife’s 
head 

Had pillowed itself on the fateful bed, 

But she woke at midnight shivering: 

A cold hand plucked at her marriage 
ring, 

And a voice at her ear had a graveyard 
tone: 

“Give the dead her own!” 


Jonathan woke at his young bride’s 
scream. 

Up he sprang and brought in candles, 

But ghostly wives have elfin sandals! 

He swore to his bride it was just a 
dream, 

He lifted her hand in the candle gleam. 

“Pll wager my all that it’s still on!” 

But—Lord ha’e mercy!—the ring was 

gone! 


—Daniel Henderson, in the Saturday, 
Review of Literature. 
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There is one sure solution of the Pro- 
hibition muddle, of course—let all citi- 
zens practice personal moderation and 
stop minding other people’s business. 
That is done with fair success in most 
European countries, but it seems beyond 
the capacity of the American genius. 

So perhaps, all things considered, it 
would be simplest to let affairs go on as 
they are. Under our present system the 
wets get liquor, the drys get moral satis- 
faction, and: the public officials get 
money. It is true that Prohibition as at 
present operative foments governmental 
corruption and popular hypocrisy; but 
there is no evidence in American history 
that this nation has ever regarded cor- 
ruption and hypocrisy as particularly 
grave offenses.—Elmer Davis, in Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


She had many shabby love affairs. A 
tawdry array of men marched in and out 
of her heart. Each went his way, and left 
her stupified for the next romance. At 
thirty-eight she said, “The prints of their 
shoes are all in my heart—” and then 
with a litile gesture of defiance, “But I 
should give a damn.”—Jim Tully, de- 
scribing a character in Shanty Irish. 
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HECTOR KANE 


If Hector Kane at eighty-five 

Was not the youngest man alive, 

Appearance had anointed him 
With undiminished youth. 

To look at him was to believe 

That as we ask we may receive, 

Annoyed by no such evil whim 
As death, or time, or truth. 


Which is to doubt, if any of you, 
Seeing him, had believed him true. 
He was too young to be so old, 
Too old to be so fair. 
Beneath a snowy crown of curls, 
His cheeks that might have been a girl’s 
Were certainly, if truth were told, 
Too rose-like to be there. 


But Hector was a child of earth, 
And would have held of litile worth 
Reflection or misgiving cast 
On his reality. 
It was a melancholy crime, 
No less, to torture life with time; 
And whoso did was first and last 
Creation’s enemy. 


He told us, one convivial night, 

When younger men were not so bright 

Or brisk as he, how he had spared 
His heart a world of pain, 

Merely by seeing always clear 

What most it was he wanted here, 

And having it when most he cared, 
And having it again. 


“You children of threescore or so,” 
He said, “had best begin to know 
If your infirmities that ache, 
Your lethargies and fears, 
And doubts, are mosily more or less 
Like things a drunkard in distress 
May count with horror, while you shake 
For counting days and years. 


by Edwin Arlington Robinson 


“Nothing was ever true for me 
Until I found it so,” said he; 
“So time for me has always been 
Four letters of a word. 
Time? Is it anything to eat? 
Or maybe it has legs and feet, 
To go so as to be unseen; 
Or maybe it’s a bird. 


“Years? I have never seen such things. 
Why let your fancy give them wings 
To lift you from experience 

And carry you astray? 
If only you will not be old, 
Your mine will give you more than gold, 
And for a cheerful diligence 

Will keep the worm away. 


“We die of what we eat and drink, 

But more we die of what we think; 

For which you see me still as young 
At heart as heretofore. 

So here’s to what’s awaiting us— 

Cras ingens iterabimus—” 

A clutch of wonder gripped his tongue, 
And Hector said no more. 


Serene and inarticulate 

He lay, for us to contemplate. 

The mortal trick, we all agreed, 
Was never better turned: 

Bequeathing us to time and care, 

He told us yet that we were there 

To make as much as we could read 
Of all that he had learned. 

—From Scribner’s Magazine. 


Money never yet formed an environ- 
ment for anything; only genius or talent, 
or whatever lies within you, can do that. 
—Mary Garden, grand opera singer. 
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PERILS OF THE HERMETICAL HOME 
by Will Cuppy 


The author of the following has been hermiting out on 
Jones’s Island, off the south shore of Long Island, New York, 
for seven or eight years—he forgets just which, as he boasts 
no clock. His volume, How to be a Hermit, which is an ex- 
tension of this passage, sets forth the joys and tribulations of 
a bachelor housekeeper in this day, age and country. “Common 
honesty” compels Isabel Paterson, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, to admit that “it is the funniest book I have read for 
years.” 


I FORGET what humane author first wrote, albeit guardedly, in fear and 
trembling, of housekeeping as a dangerous profession. Guardedly, because 
this is one of those delicate subjects over which the governing classes, through 
centuries of oppression and for reasons that would hardly bear investigation, | 
have cast a veil of illusion, of obscurantism, of downright falsehood. Most 
essayists who so much as mention it are never heard of again; others are 
kidnapped and held for ransom, with no takers. And we housekeepers have 
stood for it all like a flock of fish. 

Surely the times are ripe for—I mean to say, it seems as though we 
ought to take steps, and no halfway ones, either. Let us get together and 
give our opponents a bit of lip about the perils of the home. After all, talk- 
ing back is about all one can hope to accomplish in this mortal vale. Much 
good it does, too, though it often saves a visit to the psycho-analyst and other- 
wise helps to cut down the manic-depressive statistics. The majority of house- 
keepers have hysterics in the butler’s pantry simply and solely because they 
don’t come right out and tell the world what a fix they’re in. 

I look for no immediate improvement in conditions. Philanthropy hasn’t 
got to us yet. Social science is too busy building fences around complicated 
and rather silly industrial machines which have been invented, apparently, 
for the one purpose of having fences built around them. What does it care 
if we unprotected kitchen mechanics sit down on a red-hot stove? Hermits can 
do next to nothing about such a state of affairs, but there are plenty of others 
who can. Decent legislation may come eventually, or it may not, if you house- 
keepers who are in a position to do so begin at once to nag and keep on nag- 
ging until something happens. Persistent nagging, my friends, has achieved 
more victories here below than all the armies of the military geniuses and 
kings and potentates combined. It would be a sad day if this, practically the 
only weapon remaining to a large proportion of our citizens in this age of— 
this age of—well, if they lost it all of a sudden. 

My own contribution to the cause, consisting of data collected during 
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quite a spell of home work at Jones’s, is put forward as a mere feeler, on the 
chance that it may call forth the testimony of those who have been crippled 
up, cut, scratched, gouged, banged and battered even more than I have; thus 
a dormant public opinion may be aroused and we may all live to see a situa- 
tion known in legal parlance as the status quo. Not yet a complete and in- 
curable wreck from the so-called pleasures of steering the domestic craft, I 
feel in my: bones what is coming; I fear there are millions to whom it has 
already come. 

I believe the fiendishness of inanimate objects is familiar to all who 
have ever been chummy with a kitchen stove. My own stove is perhaps my 
proudest possession, but, like so many other things one cares for, it can be 
cruel. It has taught me to think kindlier of the heroines of novels and plays 
who burn their fingers the minute they try to cook a biscuit or its equivalent 
for the hero. I used to regard the heroine who did this as a low form of half- 
wit who should be taken out and shot. I still think that a big grown-up girl 
should be able to shoot a biscuit without yelling bloody murder, but now I 
can see her side of it, too. 

The suspicion remains that they do it to be cute. Stop it, girls! You 
don’t see seasoned housewives who can bake strawberry shortcake and all 
that giving way to these fits of temperament. I suppose that after they have 
manufactured some tons of biscuits for a family of about eleven over a 
stretch of years the desire to be cute in that particular way sort of wears off. 
Still, occasionally they get theirs, in spite of woman’s intuition and the really 
uncanny skill with which she learns to coax an incandescent and reluctant 
muffin into her clutches. Lacking as they are in patience, finesse, sympathy 
and Christian charity, male housekeepers find the problem pretty fierce. You 
know them by their bandages. . . . 

Yet hermiting is not commonly classed as a hazardous occupation. 
True, out here at Jones’s one can’t get run over by an automobile, gaspiped 
by thugs or pushed under a subway train, but within the sacred portals of 
the home (and why shouldn’t hermits have sanctity in their homes, like any- 
body else?) the risks are quite as omnipresent and grave as in Manhattan 
itself, or Indiana. Here as elsewhere one has the towel rack to gouge out 
portions of the human face, the hanging lamp to extract divots from the in- 
valuable scalp, lamp chimneys to slice off hunks of one’s favorite finger, 
coffee cups to bounce on your bean from the top shelf, needles and pins to 
turn up in totally unexpected regions of the torso and all the other accom- 
paniments of the cloistered career. Every move a pain. . . . 

Yes, what with tripping over the coal scuttle into tubs of wash, stepping 
on tacks, grappling with splinters and fishhooks, getting stuck in the wringer, 
slipping in the bathtub and falling up and down stairs with armfuls of this 
and that, we [hermit] housekeepers do our bit towards keeping modern life 
picturesque.—F rom How to be a Hermit, by permission of Horace Liveright. 
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A NEGRO LOOKS AT POLITICS 
by James Weldon Johnson 


.. + | HE Negro as a political issue has now passed over the boundaries of 
the South and, in a degree, become national. He is a passive factor in both of 
the major parties. The Republican party doesn’t want him, but finds it too 
much trouble to get rid of him. The Democratic party won’t have him, and 
uses all the ingenuity and force it can summon to keep him out. The Negro 
is literally the béte noire of both parties. 

He may see in various lights the political situation in which he thus 
finds himself, depending on his frame of mind. If angry, he may damn the 
whole bunk-shooting, lying, nefarious political business to Hell. If cynical, 
he may gloat over the embarrassment and fear that he is the cause of. He 
may get an unhappy satisfaction out of the fact that he is the wrench that 
clogs the political machinery of a whole section of the nation; that he has - 
made political hypocrites of men who would otherwise be ordinarily honest; 
that he has done more than any other factor at work to make a ridiculous 
sham and failure out of this grand and glorious experiment in democracy. 
If humorous, he may see the whole business as a farce, and so smile or get 
a sour laugh out of the knowledge that America can’t actually have any more 
democracy than it gives to him. But 99 per cent of the Negroes in the United 
States do not look at the matter in any of these light. Anger, cynicism and 
humor fade out before the serious problem of life and the struggle to attain 
a goal that is necessary to fit survival. 

How did the Negro, starting after the Civil War with the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments and the ballot, get where he is politically? Suppose 
we first find out where he is. There are approximately twelve million Negroes 
in the United States, which means that there are nearly six million of voting 
age. Notwithstanding this, the Negro demands and secures less through the 


As much as anybody in the country the Negro 
wants to be a good American; and he is bending all his 
energies to that end. But he is also determined—as 
grimly determined as the Southern politicians are to 
keep him out and down—to wear the rights as well as 
bear the burdens of American citizenship. He must win 
not only for himself but for the South, because there 
cannot possibly be an enlightened, progressive and vital 
state of politics in the South unless the Negro does win. 
He must win for the nation, because if he fails, democ- 
racy in America fails with him—James Weldon John- 
son. 
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ballot, not only in concrete results but even in mere respect for himself as a 
_ voter, than any of all the groups that go to make up the American citizenry, 
though many of these groups are weaker numerically and economically. De- — 
spite his mass of numbers and his increase in education and wealth, he re- 
mains, in a positive sense, as near being a political zero as it is possible for 
a group of people in a country with anything that resembles a democratic 
form of government to be. I say in a positive sense because, in a negative 
sense, he has for a hundred years been a dominating political factor. . . . 


Either the Negro will win full political rights in the South or he will be 
permanently reduced to the status of a voteless, voiceless peon. Looking over 
all the forces involved and weighing the probabilities, not as a partisan, but. 
as would a cool and careful gambler, I bet on the Negro to win. 

There appear to me to be certain practical steps the Negro in the South 
can take to hasten the time for throwing up hats. He has already drawn first 
blood and scored a knockdown in his fight against the white primary, the 
main device for keeping him out of political life; continuing in the parlance 
of the ring, he must press his advantage to a decisive knockout. As soon as he 
is able, he should go into the Democratic primazies and vote for what he be- 
lieves to be the best men for local offices. For a long time he should not bother 
himself about helping to elect Republican Presidents—or Democratic ones 
either. By eschewing national Republican politics he will undermine all ar- 
guments about his being a mere tool of alien Yankee domination. 

By this course of action he will be building from the ground up. In com- 
mon sense, the chief concern at present of a Negro in the South is to have a 
voice in electing the judges of the local courts, the county prosecuting attor- 
ney, the sheriff, the members of the school board. Unless he holds a Federal 
job, it is sheer nonsense for a Negro in Mississippi to boast that he voted for 
Hoover. If he can’t get equitable school facilities for his children or is in 
danger of being railroaded in the courts, or mobbed or lynched, President 
Hoover can’t help him—in Mississippi. Of course, if he were in China the 
President could send the Navy to his assistance. Such a course on the part of 
the Negro would eventually lead to making a real two-party system in the 
South. White men would divide, and both sides would want and seek Negro 
votes. The Southern politicians are wise in their narrow way, and this is what 
they foresee; and it is exactly what they are fighting to stave off. The Southern 
political oligarchy fights to preserve the status quo, both to keep out the 
Negro and also any class of white men who might become recalcitrant and 
aspire to the pleasure and power of controlling the public offices. . . . 

Most Negroes in the North, like their Southern brethren, are still in the 
sentimental stage of politics; they feel that they owe a great debt of gratitude 
to the Republican party and Abraham Lincoln, and they continue to vote the 
Republican ticket—regardless of the fact that Lincoln is not a candidate. 
. .. —From an article by the secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, in The American Mercury. 
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THE NEGRO’S PLACE IN THE SUN 
by James M. Cain 


THE Negro in the South has shown in pitiful fashion that there are certain 
rights that he cannot be entrusted with. So these rights, and only these rights, 
have been taken away from him. They are two, as follows: 

(a) The right to demand admittance to the hotels, theaters, restaurants 
and schools where white people are admitted, and to ride in the compart- 
ments where white people ride on public conveyances. 

(b) The right to vote. 

These are all. No other rights have been taken from him, and this is a 
very important point to note when people begin shooting their mouths off 
about “race prejudice.” The Negro in the South usually gets a fair deal in 
the courts, and sometimes more than a fair deal, for often his employer shows 
up and intercedes on his behalf. He is free to engage in business, and often 
does so, with extensive white patronage. In the town where I used to live, the 
most prosperous barber was Jim Jones, a Negro, and his customers were all 
white. Across the street from him Jim Robinson had a restaurant, also patron- 
ized by white people. In Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., which really ought to be 
considered as in the Shenandoah Valley section of Virginia, the swank hotel 
is owned and run by Negroes, and its customers are also white. Scores of in- 
stances of this sort could be mentioned in all parts of the South. The only 
rights which have been abridged are those which I have listed; and there are 
solid, substantial reasons in both cases. 

For the abridgment of the first right the reason is that the Negro, when 
you admit him to polite surroundings, is an entirely unknown quantity. He 
may be decently dressed and conduct himself in a decent manner. But on the 
other hand he may be dressed in filthy overalls, smeared with plaster, grease, 
canning-factory refuse, or whatever he has been working in, and smelling to 
high heaven; and he may conduct himself so boisterously that he is a nuisance 
to everybody within earshot. That is the story of the Jim Crow laws, and it 
is a hard story to dispose of. When the Negro in the South is as orderly, as 
well-dressed, and as well-bathed as the Negro in New York, the Jim Crow 
laws may go into the discard. But until then they are a public necessity. 

With regard to the pother that is continually kicked up over the “nulli- 
fication” of the Fifteenth Amendment, the abridgment, that is, of the Negro’s 
right to vote, it is a little hard to speak patiently. Of course, if you conceive 
of the right to vote as the right to drop a vague sort of ballot in a vague sort 
of box in favor of a vague sort of candidate; and if you conceive of govern- 
ment in terms of vague legislatures passing vague laws about this and that, I 
can see that the disfranchisement of Negroes in the South will strike you as 
a monstrously unjust thing. But if you conceive of the right to vote in a real- 
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istic way, as the right to drop a specific ballot in a specific box in favor of a 
specific candidate, and carrying with it per se the right to govern; and if you 
conceive of government in terms of the things which it is predominantly con- 
cerned with, then you must know that this disfranchisement had to come. 
Legislatures and laws are only a small part of the activities of government. 
When you get to political units smaller than states, they are almost a negligible 
part of government. The average county does not enact a new regulation once 
in six months. But it has plenty of other things on its hands. It must build 
roads, bridges and schoolhouses. It must keep vital statistics, records of deeds, 
titles, and judgments; and it cannot make mistakes about them either. It must 
collect taxes and account for them accurately. It must apprehend, prosecute, 
and convict criminals, and keep a system of courts running. And it must 
operate an educational system whose cost, even in a poor county, runs to thou- 
sands of dollars a month. 

Now if it were just a matter of sitting around passing laws all the time, 
I grant you the Negro might do just as well as the white man. He could hardly 
do worse. But if you can picture him as doing any of the things mentioned 
above, you can picture the impossible. Give him a year in any county, and 
everything, from roads to schools, would be in a state of chaos. And that is the 
reason he has been disfranchized. . . . What the Negro race in the South 
needs is fewer organs of indignant opinion and more bathtubs.—From The 
Bookman. 


guinea hen at the Ritz or joining an ex- 
clusive Arverne golf club, he soon dis- 
covers himself happier by far than he 
ever was, which is more than his aver- 
age white brother-democrat can say for 


The Wail of the Negro 


In the current widespread ululations 
over the unhappy lot of the Negro in 
this, God’s own country, voiced by cer- 


tain educated and intelligent members 
of the black race, I find myself able to 
join with scant sympathy, for it seems 
to me that not only is the lot of our 
licorice brother today better than ever 
it was but that it is steadily getting bet- 
ter and better—and that, further, he 
often actually enjoys indulgences and 
concessions withheld from the rest of 
us hueless folk. The indignations of the 
spokesmen for him are discovered to 
have small root in fact. While it may 
be true that he is still ineligible for cer- 
tain of the higher privileges of Cau- 
casian civilization, such, for example, 
as paying $5.75 for a half-portion of 


himself... . 

No Negroes in any part of the Union 
have been treated so cruelly and so 
shamelessly by their bosses as, say, the 
Pennsylvania or West Virginia white 
miners. No Negro in any part of the 
United States, whether in New York or 
Atlanta, is made the target by moralists 
and public opinion that his white 
brother is; he may live his private life 
as he pleases, without fear of snooping 
or intrusion; he may commit bigamy, 
gamble, make his own gin or anything 
else he wants to without white or black 
hindrance, interference or scandal. He 
today acts on the New York stage and 
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subsequently on the London and Paris 
stages; crowds the concert halls with: 
his vocal performances; gets admirable 
notices from the white literary critics 
for his literary performances; has his 
plays produced on Broadway; steals 
French beauties away from the Argen- 
tinians; controls and leads some of the 
best and most profitable jazz orches- 
tras; teaches white débutantes how to 
dance; has finer church buildings than 
many Southern white Methodists; ex- 
hibits his talents to high reward in glee 
clubs; holds public office in the South 
as well as in the North; gains the sym- 
pathetic and often eulogistic attention 
of white novelists, essayists and critics; 
has better schooling facilities in many 
Southern States than the whites; has 
church property at the present time 
valued, according to the United States 
Bureau of Census, at more than $215, 
000,000; has enjoyed a doubled number 
of institutions for the higher education 
and a six-fold increase in enrollments 
since 1917, the institutions having an 
annual income of more than eight and 
a half million dollars, a total value of 
almost thirty-nine million and produc- 
tive endowments of twenty-one million; 
has thirty-one universities and colleges, 
privately supported, and twenty-two 
publicly supported institutions under 
State government and control; has seen 
the percentage of illiteracy among his 
people steadily decrease; has his society 
journals with news of his high-toned 
doings; sees the Pulitzer prize awarded 
to an editorial writer on a Norfolk, 
Virginia, newspaper, no less, for edi- 
torials arguing against racial intoler- 
ance; and commits suicide, according 
to the statistics of the last ten years, in 
the ratio of one to every thirty of his 
white brothers. 

So let us save our tears.—George 
Jean Nathan, in The American Mercury. 
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The Dilemma of the Negro in 
the Aris 


What is the Negro in the artistic con- 
ception of white America? In the 
brighter light, he is a simple, indolent, 
docile, improvident peasant; a singing, 
dancing, laughing, weeping child; pic- 
turesque beside his log cabin and in the 
snowy fields of cotton; naively charm- 
ing with his banjo and his songs in the 
moonlight and along the lazy Southern 
rivers; a faithful, ever-smiling and 
genuflecting old servitor to the white 
folks of quality; a pathetic and pitiable 
figure. In a darker light, he is an im- 
pulsive, irrational, passionate savage, 
reluctantly wearing a thin coat of cul- 


ture, sullenly hating the white man, but — 


holding an innate and unescapable be- 
lief in the white man’s superiority; an 
everlastingly alien and irredeemable 
element in the nation; a menace to 
Southern civilization; a threat to Nor- 
dic race purity; a figure casting a sinis- 
ter shadow across the future of the 
country. 

Ninety-nine one-hundredths of all 
that has been written about the Negro 
in the United States in three centuries 
and read with any degree of interest or 
pleasure by white America has been 
written in conformity to one or more of 
these ideas. I am not saying that they 
do not provide good material for liter- 
ature; in fact, they make material for 
poetry and romance and comedy and 
tragedy of a high order. But I do say 
they have become stencils, and that the 
Negro author finds these stencils inade- 
quate for the portrayal and interpreta- 
tion of Negro life today.—James 
Weldon Johnson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 


of Colored People. 
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HAKESPEARES IN OVERALLS 
by Owen D. Young 


These striking observations were made by the chairman of 
the General Electric Board in an address on The Spirit of 
Shakespeare in Physical Research delivered at New York 
University. The speaker seems to have overlooked the fact that 

’ the period between, say, 1700 and 1875, was about as fertile 
in mechanical inventions as were the Elizabethan period and 
the period after 1875. It will hardly be gainsaid that the de- 
velopment of steam, the invention of the locomotive, the es- 
tablishment of railways and steamships, and the invention of 
the camera and electric telegraph were, in their -way, as 
important as the development of wireless and aviation. 

And in the field of literature, the period between 1700 and 
1875 was most prolific though it did not produce another Shake- 
speare, but literary geniuses of all kinds arose all over Europe. 


THERE seem to be periods when the imagination of men flowers in produc- 
tion. It appears to be stimulated by a demand for new things. Curiously 
enough, it has a relation to business and to profits. It matters not whether one 
speaks of Sir Walter Raleigh or Sir Francis Drake or William Shakespeare 
or Thomas A. Edison. The imagination is harnessed to a very prosaic need, 
and that, to my mind, is the distinctive characteristic of the periods of which 
I speak [from 1575 to 1650 and from 1875 to 1950]. Perhaps it is not so 
far away from my subject, which is the contribution of research to industry. 

My point is that the human intellect functions best when it is hitched 


more or less closely to practical service; and conversely, very ordinary jobs, 


such as navigation and the production of goods, take on a new aspect when 
there is cast over them the glow of the highest qualities of the human mind. 
This combination existed in the time of Elizabeth, just as it does today. It 


_ may account in some measure for the great things which happened then, just 


as I believe it accounts for the things which happen now. Let us take a look 
at the conditions of the two periods and see how much they have in common. 

Since 1875 our population has almost doubled, urban growth has treb- 
led, and the wealth and prosperity of the people have enormously increased. 
New industries have sprung up, science and invention have provided new 
things and afforded new ways of spending unexpected wealth. The quiet of 
a generation ago has been succeeded by great restlessness. Everywhere there 
is activity both in mind and body. Young men and women have flocked into 
our schools and colleges. They have called up in critical review, not only the 
fashions and customs of their fathers and mothers, but their very habits of 
thought. They refuse the old strait-jacket, and we call them unconventional 
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and daring. Good—they reflect the spirit of the age. Everywhere there is ac- 
tion, and not only action but speed. 

So it was in the time of Elizabeth. Great companies were organized to 
reach world markets. The Armada was swept from the seas. Spanish influence 
in the Western hemisphere was curbed, and England became a world power. 
Its population doubled and that of London trebled in a brief period. Young 
men were lured from the farms to the cities. Wealth increased rapidly, and 
with it the independence of the merchant classes. In the words of a contem- 
porary observer: “This sort of people—commonlie live wealthilie, keepe 
good houses and iravell to get riches—with grasing, frequenting of markets, 
and keeping of servants, they do come to great welth, in so much that manie 
of them are able and doo buie the lands of unthriftie gentlemen, and often 
setting their sonnes to the schools, the universities, and to the Inns of the 
Court.” 

This “merrie England” had awakened from a long sleep and found it- 
self in a new world. The explorers and adventurers had discovered new con- 
tinents and strange people in the far-off seas. There was wealth untold for him 
that would journey there. Men were in a receptive and appreciative state of 
mind, their curiosity was aroused, their intellects were hungry. Everywhere 
were imagination and action. 

Printing had been invented. Few could read, but everyone could under- 
stand, and so in the theaters and from the musical tongues of actors they 
could hear about the old English kings, about gods and goddesses, about 
Julius Cesar and Cleopatra, about the merchants of Venice, and about the 
strange things in far-off lands. Never before had there been in England so 
much to talk about. 

What wonder, then, that professional talkers and writers sprang up 
everywhere as numerous as berries on a bush. It was not necessary to import 
foreign talent to establish the commercial means to meet this demand, and 
the theater and dramatic industry, as it was indigenous, also became one of 
the most flourishing, comparable to the film industry today in the number of 
theaters and crowds in attendance. 

Shakespeare’s day came, and taking into account the other great move- 
ments of the period, it may seem not a little strange that now it is for him 
and others like him that the Tudor reigns are chiefly remembered. Today 
Elizabethan literature quite overshadows our interest in the commercial ex- 
pansion, the religious controversies, the political intrigue of the period. 

Yet the contemporary estimate was far different. Writing for the theater 
was not practising the art of letters. Dramatic composition in Latin and 
Greek for performance at the university was noble and worth while, but plays 
written in the vernacular and for the amusement of the rabble were tainted 
with commercialism and of no permanent value. From the standpoint of the 
universities and cultured classes, the dramatists were only artisans and trades- 
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men, fashioning and vending their wares in accordance with public demand. 
“God forbid,” exclaims Daniel, “I should my paper blot with mercenary 
lines. No, no, my verse respects not Thames nor theaters.” 

But Shakespeare and his contemporaries were supplying their active 
age with the things it wanted, and the universities might frown on the com- 
mercial playwrights. The devotees to old customs might lament the new 
ways, but, in spite of all, the greatest imaginative intellects of the race were 
functioning in response to a real demand. 

Shakespeare had drawn revenue as co-proprietor of the Globe, as actor 
and as poet, to the extent of £3,000 a year, and then returned to his manion 
at Stratford with a comfortable estate of some £50,000. He had been associ- 
ated with men in the same business who had grown rich in catering to the 
public taste. Pope may have been far from jesting when he declared that 
Shakespeare 
For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despite. 


The criticism sounds strangely familiar to modern ears. 

Just as the voyages of Vasco da Gama and Columbus and Magellan, by 
disclosing a new world, played havoc with traditional beliefs, created a de- 
mand for an explanation and an interpretation, and produced the great poets 
of the Elizabethan period, so the discoveries of Dalton and Prout and Crookes 
and Réntgen during the second half of the nineteenth century disclosed an- 
other and even more marvelous universe within the atom, for an explanation 
of which we look to the physical scientist of today. . . . 

Perhaps Charles Darwin was the Chaucer of our time. It may be that 
Faraday and Joseph Henry had their counterparts in the earlier day in an- 
other field. But broadly speaking, it is true that with occasional exceptions 
the human mind had lain fallow in the field of practical achievement until 
1875, just as it had in the field of language and literature before 1575. And 
then, what a burst of glory! Graham Bell comes with the telephone, Edison 
with the electric lamp and a system to work it. Power, whether developed by 
steam or water, once stationary, is now mobile. The motor-car replaces the 
horse, the flying machine conquers the air, and radio waves, knowing no 
physical barrier, become carriers of the valuable intangibles of life to all 
people everywhere. So the intellect of man blossoms again and makes amaz- 
ing contributions to human welfare. 

And so, I salute the workers in physical research as the poets of today. 
It may be that they do not write in verse, but their communications are of 
such lively interest that they are on the front pages of our newspapers and 
command space in our cultural periodicals. They appeal to the imagination 
of us all. There may be enough poetry in the whir of our machines, so that 
our machine age will become immortal.—From the Carnegie Magazine. 
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AS BETWEEN THIRTY AND SIXTY 
by George Luks 


A great stir followed the appointment a few months ago 
of a young man of thirty, Robert Maynard Hutchins, to the 
presidency of the University of Chicago. This was compared 
to the elevation of Pitt, at the age of twenty-four, to the Prime 
Ministership of England, and it was hailed as a sensational 
challenge of youth to age. Coincidental with the induction of 
President Hutchins into office, one of the most eminent Amer- 
ican portrayers of character on canvas, who finds himself at 
his best at the age of sixty, made the following observations 
regarding the advantages of three score over thirty years in 
the matter of age. 


ON his sixtieth birthday, as I understand it, a man ought to think of his ap- 
proaching end. Is that not the acceptance of the insurance salesman and the 
heartless young? In theory they may be right, in practice never. The man of 
sixty thinks of life, and he thinks of it more affectionately and objectively 
than ever. Turned threescore, he has arrived at his prime usefulness to the 
world. At last he is free to think high and accomplish nobly. Unless disease 
or innate frailty have wrecked him, his precious powers are at their full. He 
is ready to bring forth something of value. . . . 

At sixty a man has passed most of the reefs and whirlpools. Excepting 
only death, he has no enemies left to meet. If he has not been idle in the in- 
tervening years and if he has arrived in moderate, possession of his health 
and vitality, he can be depended on to put forth something mature and worth 
while. He has had time to master his craft, time to correct and live down his 
blunders, some !ustrums in which to take a few calm peeps at life and learn 
some of its secrets. He is, at last, a grown man. 

Most of us have the idea that a man’s education ought to be complete 
when he is about twenty. As a matter of fact, in all the more difficult callings, 
those in which sheer luck and low cunning are of least importance, and 
knowledge, power and experience of the greatest, man is just out of school at 
sixty. This is as true in the rarefied upper realms of business as anywhere 
else. The younger man who manages to attain to some showy second or third 
rank among financiers and business men is so remarkable that the cheer 
leaders of low literature write him up in the go-and-get-’em weeklies and the 
sob sisters move down upon his abode in echelon formation. The money and 
business power of the land is in the hands of old men. 

Of course, there are young geniuses and child prodigies, who are ad- 
mired like the aard-vaark and the ornithorhyncus paradoxus, but all the solid 
and enduring work is done by men who have lived long enough to have mas- 
tered their metier and life itself. . . . 
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so many men and women somewhere ¢ along in. what is 
called middle age stop trying. They let ienisstoss be 
old. And yet almost all enduring success comes to peo- 
ple after they are forty. For seldom does mature judg- 
ment arrive before then. 

Anyone who stops learning is old—whether this 
happens at twenty or at eighty. Anyone who keeps on 
learning not only remains young but becomes constantly 
more valuable, regardless of physical capacity —Henry 
Ford, interviewed by Samuel Crowther, in the Ladies 
Home Journal. 


There are, to be sure, limitations upon the truth of this contention of 
mine. To be a better man at sixty than at thirty, the subject has to have been 
born of sound parents, with the spark of enduring life in him. But this is 
merely saying that able people come of strong stocks, a truth the biologists 
are just beginning to make us see. Good horses, capable of a long race, have 
to be bred. 

For that reason it is useless to try to apply my rule to weaklings and 
dubs; they are worth nothing at thirty, at sixty or at any other age. But I’m 
talking about men. . . . 

The hope, so common to many, of being able to retire in middle life, to 
lay down the tools and sink into sloth and parasitism, seems to me one of the 
most direct indications of sordid mediocrity. 

When a man reaches fifty or sixty and feels that he has at last mastered 
his medium and learned to use his tools, that man has wakened to a new 
youth, a new love. He is at the beginning of things again. Ergo, he is still 
young.—From The Red Book Magazine. 


This Time of Year 


December 


Day shuffles in Or grovels about 

On tired old feet In the leaves and dust 
And down. the path - For a@ copper coin, 
To a garden seat, A moldy crust. 


Where he sits and shivers, Blue-cold at dark 
As he holds up ~ And hunger-thin, 
To the niggardly sun Day shuffles out 
An empty cup. As he shuffled in. 
—Ethel Romig Fuller, in The Com- 


monweal. 
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ANDREW JOHNSON FACING IMPEACHMENT 
by Claude G. Bowers 


This account of the dramatic attempt on the part of Repre- 
sentative Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of War 
Stanton and their followers in Congress to impeach President 
Johnson in 1868, is based upon documentary records and corre- 
spondence unearthed by the author of the notable historical 
study from which it is taken. He is a prominent American 
journalist, as well as historian, and delivered the keynote ad- 
dress as temporary chairman at the Democratic National 
Convention in 1928. 

In the Senate, sitting as the court of impeachment, with 
Stevens as chairman of the House committee, the test vote 
was: guilty, 35; not guilty, 19. The requisite two-thirds vote 
not having been obtained, President Johnson was acquitted— 
a verdict which this and other fair-minded historians consider 
just and fortunate. 


THE day arrived. Haggard, sepulchral, [Thaddeus] Stevens was carried ' 
to the Senate, and [Benjamin F.] Butler entered to suffer a momentary attack 
of stage fright. He had worked himself into the notion that he was to play 
an immortal part. . . . Able, cunning, endowed richly in demagogic tricks, 
he tried to speak the language of restraint, and read from printed slips, 
though with ease and little damage to his elocution. Denying that the Senate 
sat in a judicial capacity, with a view to converting the hearing into a po- 
litical lynching party, he entered upon an extravagant amplification of the 
articles. The young Georges Clemenceau, [later to be the Great War Premier 
of France] writing for the Paris Temps, thought the orator possibly right 
“in clipping his wings,” but regretted he had “shaved them so close.” . . . 
Outside the Senate Chamber there was wining and dining as usual, and 
the usual zest for entertainment. True, Charles Dickens’s readings had been 
abandoned because of the impeachment, but the ailing novelist, dragging 
himself from his rooms to the ill-lighted and worse-ventilated Carroll Hall, 
where dogs barked and people coughed, and a drunken auditor mumbled 
audibly, was glad of an excuse. The bitterness of politics had disorganized, or 
reorganized, society, with the families of the two groups no longer on speak- 
ing terms. But pleasure-seekers were not dependent on dinners and recep- 
tions. Anna Dickinson was lecturing; Maggie Mitchell was playing in favorite 
roles; Fanny Kemble was giving dramatic readings to packed houses; and 
merry groups were wending their way nightly to Dan Rice’s Circus. It was 
easy to forget the politicians, listening to Fanny Kemble in A Winter’s Tale 
and Othello, and in sitting under the witchery of Ole Bull, who was also in 
town. Joe Jefferson was delighting hundreds in Rip Van Winkle, and Mrs. 
Daniels, the spiritualist, was talking at Harmonial Hall—“very wordy.” 
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Through all these days President Johnson was calm and philosophical, 
happy in the fine loyalty of Mrs. Patterson, his daughter, and in that of the 
lovable Stanbery with his never-failing optimism. Addison’s Cato was often 
in the President’s hands, and he amused himself tracing out the fate of the 
signers of the death warrant of Charles I. . . 

Ben [Benjamin F.] Wade [president of the Senate] was preparing to 
move into the White House. There was no longer any thought of his refusing 
to vote, and [Horace] Greeley, shocked at the idea early, was now recon- 
ciled to any indecency. In truth, Wade was making his Cabinet, having 
offered G. W. Julian the portfolio of the Interior long before. . . . The day 
before the vote, Wade discussed the Cabinet with [General U. S.] Grant, 
who listened silently, making no suggestions. That very night the impeachers 
met in conference at the home of Senator Pomeroy and distributed loaves and 
fishes. In this Cabinet-making it was impossible for Jay Cooke to keep his 
fingers out of the pie, and he was expecting George Opdyke to succeed 
[Hugh] McCulloch, and was hearing from W. E. Chandler, in the midst of 
the arguments, that “we shall have Ben Wade in about a wee 

The speakers slowly went through their parts, a few iritliantly: most 
without sparkle. Clemenceau thought [G. S.] Boutwell’s speech “the long- 
est, weakest, and dullest speech which has yet been made.” 

And then came Stevens, literally dragging himself from the edge of 
the grave. He had labored over this speech as over no other in his life, writ- 
ing, printing, and revising it three times. Just as the hour struck, the negro 
chair-bearers bore the old man to his seat. Steeling himself for a mighty 
effort, he rose with difficulty, and stood erect at the Secretary’s desk, reading. 
Soon his failing strength forced him to sit down, and he continued for thirty 
minutes until his voice dwindled to a murmur, when he turned his manu- 
script over to Butler to finish. There he sat, silent with the rest, his eyes burn- 
ing, a faint flush on his parchment face. More moderate than could have 
been expected, the old hate flamed in the conclusion with his bitter descrip- 
tion of Johnson as “this off-spring of assassination,” and his warning to any 
Senator daring to vote for acquittal that “dark would be the track of infamy 
which must mark his name and that of his posterity.” And then they carried 
the old man out, and took him home. . . . 

Utterly shameless now, the impeachers had summoned the forces of 
intimidation to the capital, and politicians were insolently canvassing the 
judges for votes against Johnson, as in a party caucus. Moving in and out, 
a little worried, and seemingly misplaced, the stocky figure of General 
Grant—engaged in the canvass. At his room, too, this work went on; and in 
[Secretary of War] Stanton’s office, guarded by soldiers, while he slept on 
the sofa, senatorial conferences were held to devise means of lashing the 
doubtful into line—regardless of the law and the evidence. . . . Grant was 
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“gent to canvass Senator Frelinghuysen at his home, and to his influence is 
credited this one vote against Johnson. . . . 

And then, the climax. . . . Early that morning a great mass had moved 
like an army down the avenue, the conspirators rather confident. Theodore 
Tilton, their whip, had reported the prospects pleasing. [Representative J. 
W.] Grimes was lost, but he was sick and might be unable to attend the 
Senate, and there was hope for E. G. Ross. For days Ross had been perse- 
cuted beyond precedent, his rooms crowded with threatening constituents, 
and his life had been microscopically examined for flaws. Spies had attended 
at his meals, and Sunday night General Dan Sickles, at the instance of Stan- 
ton, had camped all night at his lodgings awaiting his return. Spies followed 

‘Ross Monday morning to his breakfast with Henderson, and that delectable 
purist and patriot, [S. C.] Pomeroy, his colleague, waited to pounce upon 
him when he entered the Senate Chamber. He had received a telegram from 
Kansas calling him a skunk. Could he stand that?—and the bullying of 
Pomeroy? As the latter approached him ten minutes before the vote, the 
burning eyes of Thad Stevens watched the drama closely. . . . 

And now, the roll-call. In the galleries, faces tense with anxiety; the 
faces of members pallid, some sick with fear. A death-like stillness with the 
calling of each name, and then a heavy breathing. When a doubtful Sena- 
tor’s name was called the spectators seemed to hold their breath, and then, 
with the vote, came a simultaneous vent. 

[Senator W. P.] Fessenden—“Not guilty.” 

That was expected. 

[J. S.] Fowler—[J. W.] Grimes—[John B.] Henderson—all known 
to be lost, and then 

Ross—“Not guilty.” 

Nearly all hope having fled, the last chance was with [P. G.] Van 
Winkle, and when he, too, voted to acquit, “a long breathing of disappoint- 
ment and despair.” The vote had been on Stevens’s eleventh article, and, that 
failing, there was no hope for any other. 

Then, with adjournment, the excited throngs in the corridors looked 
upon an unforgettable spectacle—Thad Stevens, carried by his negro boys, 
far above the crowd, his face black with rage and disappointment, waving 
his arms at friends and saying, “The country is going to the devil.” —From 
The Tragic Era, by permission of Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


It would be terrible if the voters be- other and none of the good things they 
lieved all the bad things the spokesmen say about themselves.—Southern Lum- 
of rival political parties say about each berman. 
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FAME AT CLOSE RANGE 
by Muriel Draper 


To be able to name as intimates Henry James, John Singer 
Sargent, Norman Douglas, Rubenstein, Casals, as here de- 
picted, among scores of other world celebrities, is to place 
the author of these reminiscences among the elect of hostesses. 
As wife of Paul Draper, the singer, and sister-in-law of Ruth 
Draper, the monologue artist, she, a native of New England, 
lived in Capri, London, Florence and dispensed a lavish hos- 
pitality to the elect ones of the earth before the War. Here, 
in a combination of two houses and a studio in a sedate Lon- 
don street, we may foregather with those who have made 
music, books and pictures for the rest of the world to enjoy. 


ONE day I met Henry James. I must either pause here for two years and 
write a book, or just jump bravely in. So, I repeat, one day in 1913 I met 
Henry James. . . . I walked up to him as bravely as I could, and told him 
how it had come about that he had entered my childhood as a uniquely liv- 
ing genius. He listened, with a burdened smile on his full lips, he who had 
to hear so much, and then it began. With a laboring that began stirring in 
the soles of his feet and worked up with Gargantuan travail through his knees 
and weighty abdomen to his heaving breast and strangled column of a throat, 
hoisted up by eyebrows raised high over the most steadily watching eyes I 
have ever looked into, he spoke. Having imaginatively participated in every 
effort his body had made, I was exhausted by the time the words were 
finally born, but had awaited them too long not to rally my attention when I 
heard them. They were about like this: 

“My dear,—if I may call you so, my dear,—my even now—if I may 
yet further without permission so invade your, to be sure, passing years— 
child, my dear child. How right and yet how perfectly—if perfection can so 
enter, how perfectly wrong they both were, you were, all of you were.” 

I sat down. He sat beside me, and in a kind of mutual agony, we con- 
tinued. I was later to discover that there was a way of communication with 
him that avoided all this amazing difficulty, which allowed the rich vein of 
his knowledge of human beings and events to flow unchecked, and which 
made listening to him and talking with him one of the rare values of my 
life, but this first time was agony. Again and again, in that memorable con- 
versation, he would raise those cornices of eyebrows in an effort to build 
under them the astounding structure of words that so decorate his written 
page, and again and again would fail to find them. He seemed to listen for 
them with his own ear as eagerly as I with mine and even kept his eye alert 
for the possible shape of one that might appear by happy accident. . . . 

We spoke of America a little tentatively, a little anxiously and very 
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tenderly. We spoke of families. He heard there was a son. He wanted to know 
him. He spoke of Ruth Draper and her talent. He spoke of music and asked 
to come one night to Edith Grove [the Draper house in London], and listen. 
And then, as I pulled myself up and away from his side, fascinated, ex- 
hausted and adoring, his eyes travelled up from under the corniced eyebrows 
and saw my hat. It was a small white satin affair, with a cluster of tiny white 
love birds perched at the front. He gasped with horror, pointed his finger, 
and said with utter kindness, “My child,” (it came easier this time), “my 
very dear child—the cruelty—ah! the cruelty of your hat! That once liv- 
ing—indeed yes, loving,—creatures should have been so cruelly separated 
by death to become so unhappily and yet, ah! how becomingly united on 
your hat.” 

I had met Henry James! 

A few nights later, Thibaud, Casals, Rubinstein, Kochanski and Sczy- 
manowski were to be the nucleus of an evening at Edith Grove; so I sent a 
line to Henry James informing him of this and begging him to join us. He 
arrived early and sledged down the stairs into the room with that extraordi- 
nary density of movement that was characteristic of him. He did not give the 
impression of putting one foot before the other in order to carry his torso 
and its appendages into the room. He came in all at once. Head, shoulders, 
arms, body, legs, arrived at the same time, inexorably displacing space and 
leaving an almost visible vacancy in his wake. Solid purposeful wholeness 
impelled him. All of him was there, nothing left behind. . . . 

Toward the end of the octet, Montague Vert Chester, in a new pair of 
white gloves, came into the room. As was the unvarying custom at Edith Grove 
he crept into the nearest seat he could find without even a whisper of greet- 
ing, and listened with the rest. It happened to be a seat on the other side of 
James, and when the music was over, I presented him. “Chester, this is Mr. 
James.” Chester, with a scant nod, for he had no social grace, said, “Good 
evening, Mr. James,” and began to talk across him to me. Knowing that 
Chester admired his works with an enthusiasm that he rarely accorded any- 
thing other than music, my son and pink food, I added, “Mr. Henry James, 
Chester.” He bounded up from his seat and shouted with excitement: 

“What, not, the Mr. James? Not the great Henry James?” offering his 
white-gloved hand in clumsy respect, eyes popping from his head. 

From under benevolent eyebrows the Mr. James looked up and said 
soothingly, ““Take it gently, my good man, take it gently.” 


* ok * * 


John Sargent I met that winter at the studio of H. Harris Brown. He 
was making charcoal drawings of Ruth Draper, who was staying with us, 
and I went to his studio one morning to watch their progress. A shy, big, 
gentle, blood-filled face, black eyes, constantly moving hands that drew 
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volutes in the air, an advancing-retreating walk, he ushered me into the room. 
The sketch of Ruth Draper already begun was far from successful. Not hav- 
ing “seen” her monologues, he was making a plain statement of her face 
with no indication of its remarkable ability to reproduce each and every 
emotion a human being can experience. He became restless as he worked, 
and must have felt a disturbance of wings in the air from some uncaptured 
thing in flight. After two or three more sittings, he sent the finished portrait 
to her, and though it had the nice virtuosity of draughtsmanship his quick 
sketches often displayed, it was not essentially a portrait. Some time after 
this he came to Edith Grove on a night when she was reciting and stood lean- 
ing against the panel of the door at the bottom of the stairs, watching her in- 
tently, indeed furiously, with blood-suffused face and eyes. The next morn- 
ing she received word from him to destroy the portrait, throw it in the 
Thames, do anything she liked with it, but not accept it as his portrait of her. 
Now that he had “seen” her, would she sit once more? This she did, and the 
two really fine drawings of her, one as the Scotch immigrant and the other 
as the Roumanian peasant, were the result. . . . 

I met Norman Douglas at Capri [in 1906] and he gave me a glimpse 
of Joseph Conrad. . . . I saw him [Norman Douglas] for the first time 
one late afternoon at the foot of the villa stairs (there were a hundred forty- 
four to be climbed) as he was walking down the Anacapri road. I was be- 
tween two ladies, Mrs. Webb, whose daughter had married one of my broth- 
ers, and Elizabeth Cummings, and they seemed anxious to keep me there as 
this rugged sensitive figure greeted them in one of the most iridescent male 
voices I have ever heard. He spoke rapidly but very distinctly, with a slight 
shaping of his words on his underlip, that just escaped a lisp. The infinitely 
varied inflections of his voice rose and fell on a constantly sliding scale so 
that even his pauses were a vibrating sound-bridge between words. It was 
magic, and I was enchanted. He looked old enough to my youthful mind to 
make it seem a little unkind of those two dear ladies to keep me so but- 
tressed. . . . I said, in a rather gasping voice, “Won’t you come to tea?” 

He looked at me for a searching moment. 

“Tea? No,” he said; “but I will take you to see some trees, the only 
real trees there are on this hellish little island. Come along.” 

And regardless of the restraining arms and reproving voices of those 
two good ladies, I just slipped out from between them and . . . went, never 
daring to look back. 

“That’s a good girl. You shouldn’t sit up in that cold hole drinking tea. 
Tea, my God! Who let you come over here with those two old women? 
American parents don’t know the first thing about bringing up children. 
Have you read Pluiarch’s Lives? Do you learn a column of the dictionary 
every day by heart? Well, you should. Tea, indeed—come along.” 

Finally, the stony little path stopped before a gate in a high wooden 
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fence. Douglas took a key out of his pocket, put it in a lock of the gate in 
front of us, turned it, opened the gate and pushed me in. 

“There,” he said. “There are some trees—the only ones on the island. 
You call all these orange stands trees? Go in there and look at these—I own 
them. They, and the land they grow on, are the only things I own in the 
world. I’ll come back and get you when I think you’ve been there long 
enough,” and he shut the gate in my face, turned the key in the lock and 
started down the path muttering, “Tea, my God, tea!” as he walked away. ... 

Through the months I spent in Capri he was my guide, philosopher and 
friend. So he has remained through all the ensuing years, regardless of those 
that have passed without word or sight of me. Five of them had elapsed be- 
fore I saw him again in London. He came to call. The same rugged sensitive 
figure, his voice of an even greater flexibility, eyes more deeply humorous, 
and hair just beginning to silver at the temples. 

When we were alone, we sat down and began to talk. . . . I spoke of 
a story I had seen by D. H. Lawrence in the English Review, called Vin 
Ordinaire. It was the first short story by Lawrence I had read and I was im- 
mensely impressed by its compactness, its emotional tensity and technical 
expertness. 

“A fine talent D. H.” said Douglas. “If he doesn’t break down. Devilish 
poor, you know, in bad health and all that. Needs help; in love with some 
woman, German, I believe . . . yes, they ‘love’ each other so much they 
throw chairs at each other. If he isn’t killed by one, it won’t do him any harm. 
But he needs help. No English periodical pays you enough to buy ink with, 
and he needs something to tide him over for a bit, so if you like the story 
send some along. The time will come when he won’t need it. But don’t forget 
that he has written one of the good novels of our time, Sons and Lovers.” ... 

Douglas scolded me roundly for my fanatical admiration of Henry 
James, just for the sake of scolding, as in reality he held him to be a writer 
of considerable gifts. I pointed out that he knew all there was to know of 
American parents, which in itself should have endeared him to Douglas. 
When they met in my house, as they occasionally did, the conversation be- 
tween them was of the most desultory character. They were too fundamen- 
tally divergent in their approach to life, and diametrically opposed in mat- 
ters of style and technique even to bring about conflict between them, to say 
nothing of agreement. . . . 

Startlingly disrespectful, was Douglas, of anything but the best. Ex- 
ceptional powers of destructive criticism, Spartan standards of intellectual . 
discipline and Babylonian standards of moral tolerance made his conversa- 
tion stimulating and enlightening beyond that of most men I have known. 
Humor ran the whole gamut from the subtlest shades possible to be conveyed 
by a pause, to the most solid salacious outbursts that can be expressed in 
the splendid coarseness of the English language. Particularly adroit was he 
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in the use of good old Anglo-Saxon words of one syllable. Servants were in 
a state of shocked adoration, even the miracle maids, imperturbable as they 
were, finding it at moments difficult to serve him in perfect solemnity. As for 
the Irish angel, she would snatch Paul Jr. into the safety to be found behind 
a locked nursery door, crossing herself as she flew upstairs with him the 
minute Douglas entered the house. But she would come down in an amazingly 
short time again on some perfectly needless errand or other, and hover about 
the premises, her face scarlet with embarrassed delight and murmuring, 
“Glory be to God, madame, he’s terrible.” 


* * ok * 


There was a day in Florence when we had heard of a village for sale. 
We desired to buy it. It was an old feudal estate, built around a court and 
comprising every period of architecture that had flourished in Italy from 
the eleventh century to the late eighteenth, when the family that owned it 
was forced to give it up. When we saw it, the villagers were about to be 
turned out, and the place sold. We wanted it, we wanted it terribly. . . but 
it was beyond our reach; and the Sitwell family of England have bought 
the Italian village and retire to it in twos and threes, but never fives. In 
other words, Osbert Sitwell and his brother Sacheverell descend there with 
a retinue of servants and cohorts of guests, but not until Sir George and 
Lady Sitwell have left. Or Sacheverell and Edith and Osbert will adjourn 
there a while, but leave it when wires arrive from London, announcing the 
imminent arrival of Sir George. Now that Sacheverell is married and has a 
son perhaps a different five will occupy it. The family adores each other with 
such intensity that it turns occasionally into furious rows. Osbert commis- 
sioned Severini, the gay and delightful Italian painter, to paint a series of 
panels in the big dining-room, which he accomplished with true decorative 
style and in the real “fresco” technique, a rare thing today. Sir George fell 
into a rage. They were hideous! Distorted, ridiculous, not Georgian, in fact! 
He wouldn’t have it. He couldn’t look at them. He wouldn’t look at them. 
“Very well, you needn’t,” conceded Osbert, “but don’t destroy them. Let me 
have some plain panels or covers of some sort made to conceal them from 
your injured sight.” So a truce was called, and the tactful Osbert had fitted 
covers made to obliterate the panels during his father’s occupancy; they are 
put on the minute Osbert leaves and taken off the minute Sir George leaves. 
Slip covers for Severinis, so to speak. Fantastic life. When Osbert—he is the 
only one that can do it—writes the history of his family today, it will be a 
real contribution to the annals of our time-—From Music at Midnight, by 
permission of Harper & Brothers, through the author. 


Only approximately 5 per cent of outside-the-family helpers——Prof. Benj. 
American homes are actually employing R. Andrews, of Columbia University. 
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THE PIONEER GRAF ZEPPELIN FLIGHT 
by Lieut.-Commander Charles E. Rosendahl, U. S. N. 


The master of the United States Navy dirigible Los Angeles, 
who, as official observer for the Navy, crossed the Atlantic on 
the Graf Zeppelin, landing at Lakehurst, New Jersey, October 
15, 1928, thus describes the flight. Commander Rosendahl was 
one of twenty passengers, besides the crew of forty under Dr. 
Hugo Eckener, who boarded the Graf Zeppelin at Friedrich- 
shafen, Germany, October 11, 1928. 

Hitherto the Zeppelins that crossed the Atlantic were under 
naval auspices, their primary object being neither peaceful 
nor commercial. The British dirigible R-34, the first to make 
the voyage, belonged to the British Air Force, was manned by 
a military crew and made the flight as an experiment in naval 
aeronautics. The Los Angeles was piloted by a German naval 
contingent and turned over to the United States Navy in part 
payment of the war debt. Neither carried mail or passengers 
in the ordinary sense. The Graf Zeppelin came as an airship 
of peace and commerce, a pioneer merchantman of the skies, 
with both mail and passengers paying their way. 

The dramatic circumstances of this flight make the account 
of it more interesting than that of the subsequent globe-circling 
flight of the Graf Zeppelin, on which the author of this article 
was also a passenger. The giant dirigible circumnavigated the 
earth in 21 days, 7 hours and 26 minutes, (exact flying time 
12 days 8 minutes) or about 3. years and 6 days better than the 
time of the original circumnavigation made by Magellan, 1519- 
1522. Leaving Lakehurst, New Jersey, on August 8, the Graf 
Zeppelin touched only at her home port Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many, at Tokyo, Japan, and at Los Angeles, California, on 
the big “hop,” returning to Lakehurst, August 29, 1929. 


NOW at last we were off for America. Soon we were floating out over beau- 
tiful Lake Constance and then we parted the dull clouds to cast our shadow 
over Konstanz, the birthplace of Count Zeppelin. We had clouds for com- 
pany off and on all morning as we bore down the valley with mountains 
reaching up toward us on either side. We had set our course to follow the 
Rhone to the Mediterranean. In the afternoon we enjoyed the spectacle of 
snow-covered mountains, and the passengers amused themselves picking out 
the shining peaks on our left as we approached the balm of the Mediterran- 
ean. Thence we voyaged along the coast of Spain. Our next treat was a birds- 
eye view of Barcelona, its geometrical streets glowing with brilliant illumina- 
tion in a pattern of criss-cross streaks. Aboard was Colonel Herrera of the 
Spanish Army, who passed around to us a message of bon voyage from his 
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Majesty the King of Spain which the Zeppelin’s wireless man had picked 
out of the air as we flew. 

At 5:30 next morning the passengers were summoned from their cabins. 
Sleepy-eyed, garbed in kimonos and bathrobes, they crowded into the com- 
modious dining saloon to gaze through the broad windows at the last main- 
land they were to see for some time. Gibraltar and Africa loomed gray in the 
distance as we plunged into the great expanse, below which lay only thou- 
sands of miles of tumbling water. 

Day broke warm and stormy. We began to get acquainted. Fair weather 
and smooth-sailing wiped away the last feeling of strangeness, and German, 
English, Spanish and French were put to work to exchange sentiments and 
feelings. 

Along about 3 o’clock in the afternoon some one with telescopic eyes 
had sighted the Madeira Islands dead ahead, and soon we were looking 
down on their abrupt coast. Terraced vineyards, punctuated with native 
houses and winding roads, made a picture whose summit blended into a back- 
ground of clouds—a picture vivid at its start and vague and impressionistic 
at the edge of the sloping island that rose toward us. There were a few min- 
utes of hurried postcard scribbling, and then we stuffed our greetings from 
the air into mailbags with streamers attached, and tossed them overboard. I 
saw one fall into the sea. That may soothe some of the disappointed ones who 
never heard from us. 

Soon word came to us that ships to the north of us were storm-tossed, 
and Dr. Eckener wisely decided to shape his course south of the Azores with 
Bermuda as the next landfall. 

Passengers had fallen into a routine of meals, gossip and scribbling. 
Diaries grew fat. Two artists sketched busily. There was chatter over bottles 
of wine. News-reel cameras clicked. The crew was standing regular watches 
or snoozing in the bunks up in the keel, and calm-faced officers were keeping 
everything shipshape. We might almost have been on a transatlantic liner 
instead of several hundred meters above the waves. Our ground speed up to 
that time had averaged 60 miles an hour. 

The weather grew ugly after midnight. The clouds thickened. We knew 
there was an area of barometric depression north of us, and we could see the 
attendant lightning and squalls to the north. We had expected this from our 
weather-map, and planned either to skirt its southern edge or dash through 
the narrowest part. 

Rain came with daylight. It was just breakfast time when we plowed 
straight into a squall. Vertical currents always accompany these squalls. In 
an airplane they simply mean a sudden thrust upward or a sudden drop for 
the whole craft. In an airship it is different because it is so much longer. 
The Graf Zeppelin’s nose got it first. Up went the bow into the air as if a 
giant hand had suddenly shoved up out of the sea far below. Of course, as 
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the nose went up the stern went down. There was a splatter and crash in the 
dining-room. Dishes went flying. Lady Drummond Hay suddenly found her 
eggs in her lap—as much of them as wasn’t splattered over her face. Lady 
Hay, the only woman aboard, be it recorded, laughed. So did two or three 
other passengers whose meal was just as suddenly dispersed. Their amuse- 
ment reassured others who had been uncertain how to take the incident. And 
soon all were good-naturedly helping each other to tidy the damage. 

In the control car there was less amusement. There was a rush of air as 
the hatch above was snatched open. A white-faced lookout, who had run along 
the passageway from his post in the stern of the keel, came tumbling down 
a ladder to deliver a message that about three-quarters of the under fabric 
had been stripped from the port horizontal fin. 

The officers’ heads came together. Decision was instantaneous, and the 
engine telegraphs were swung to slow speed. The extent of the damage was 
in doubt, and since part of the aerodynamic loads were normally sustained by 
that fin, such loads had to be reduced instantly by checking the air speed of 
the ship. ; 

Officers and crews on keel duty made their perilous way through nar- 
row openings near the fin, shinnied out to the damaged part, and rode there. 
You can picture their position if you imagine a steel-rigger clinging to the 
skeleton of a sky-scraper while it rushed and bounced through space. Knut 
Eckener’s blond head was among that hardy group of volunteers. I hope that 
gracious lady, his mother, at that moment awaiting in Friedrichshafen news 
of how fared her husband and her son, knows now of the true bravery of 
that boy. The explorers found that the fabric could not be replaced. Their 
task through many dangerous hours was to patch and lash so that no more 
of it should be carried away. 


Twenty passengers and a crew of forty disembark 
110 hours after leaving Germany. Not a skeleton crew, 
but sixty people made the westward crossing—the most 
difficult crossing—of the Atlantic, in addition to break- 
ing the world’s endurance record. 

This flight should not be considered to demonstrate 
all that can be accomplished by the lighter-than-air ship. 
It should be viewed rather as an indication of what may 
be done in the near future when transoceanic flight no 
longer is an experiment and when our theories have 
been replaced by the experience of regular operation. 

The airship has definitely established its present- 
day superiority over heavier-than-air craft for trans- 
oceanic travel.—Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. 
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Now to return to the control car. Picture the situation of the commander. 
The ship was in the midst of a squall. A vital part was damaged. Speed re- 
duction was essential to the repairs and the safety of the exposed repairmen. 
Yet headway was necessary to control the great craft in the turmoil. It was 
a place for swift and canny compromise. The safety of his passengers was 
paramount to Dr. Eckener. There was only one answer—a ship to stand by, 
particularly since no man could tell the duration and violence of the storm. 
Dr. Eckener turned coolly to me: 

“JT want a ship to stand by,” he said. I scribbled a message to the Navy 
Department, giving our position and course and asking for a vessel to pro- 
ceed along our course and stand by. All the world knows now how that call 
went out to thrill millions with anxiety, and how, soon after, we sailed into 
smiling skies and sent word that the emergency was past. 

I can say positively that Dr. Eckener never had doubted for a moment 
his ability to keep the Graf Zeppelin in the air, but he wanted something 
near at hand to reassure the passengers. Cheering reports came from the 
workers aft and Dr. Eckener set his propellers to whirling a little faster. That 
was Saturday, October 13th. 

Never after that did we dare risk full cruising speed and until nearly 
the end we were bucking headwinds, but from then on it was comparatively 
smooth sailing. — 

On Monday morning as we neared the American coast friendly winds 
came to increase our speed and we traveled serenely as the giant craft poked 
her nose over the American soil at Cape Charles. From then on it was a tri- 
umphant procession above Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Trenton 
and majestic New York and thence to our only American airship port—the 
naval air station at Lakehurst, after a trip of about 6,100 miles and 110 
hours duration. . . . —Lieut.-Commander Charles E. Rosendahl, U. S. N. 


Mark Twain’s Remarkable 
Prophecy 


When Mark Twain wrote his pro- 
phetic Tom Sawyer Abroad [in 1878], 
man had not learned to fly except in 
balloons which were completely at the 
mercy of air currents. Man’s dream of 
conquering the air—a dream which had 
plagued him ever since the invention of 
the myth of Dedalus—had resulted as 
early as 1783 in flights by balloons, 
but it was not until over another century 
had passed that he first learned to drive 


the balloon in any direction except that 
in which the wind wanted to take it. 
... The first faltering flights in 
primitive French dirigibles had not yet 
been made. The flights of M. Santos-Du- 
mont in his improved dirigible were 
twenty years away in the future; the 
beginnings of the Zeppelins were 
twenty-two years away; the epoch-mak- 
ing success of the Wrights in flying the 
first heavier-than-air plane, twenty-five 
years away; the first crossing of the 
Atlantic by air, forty-one years away; 
and the first non-stop flights from Amer- 
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ican soil to that of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, all of forty-nine years away. 

Yet in 1878, Mark Twain was writing 
of “a noble big balloon” which had 
“wings and fans”’—we may reasonably 
take these to mean some kind of pro- 
pellers—and which was operated up or 
down or in any direction the pilot de- 
sired by controls (in the form of but- 
tons); it could go a hundred miles an 
hour and could sail safely across the 
ocean. 

The ship which he had in mind ap- 
parently combined some of the charac- 
teristics of the dirigible with some of 
those of the airplane. This combination 
may seem amusing to the reader of to- 
day; and he may be amused, too, to 
note Mark Twain’s convenient vagueness 
about the motive power of the ship and 
to discover that it could do some things 
which we now know are impossible. 
But if you question Mark Twain’s gift 
of prophecy, sit down and try to 
imagine what the air vessel of 1978 will 
be like—and then stop to remind your- 
self that to imagine what aviation will 
do in the next fifty years, now that its 
pioneers have shown the way ahead, 
would be an easy task compared to 
what the author of Tom Sawyer Abroad 
did in an age when balloons had to 
drift before the breeze and all else was 
sheer guesswork. . . . 

The solution of some of the biggest 
problems of aviation is still to come. 
Aviation would be stripped of half its 
danger and difficulty if we could learn 
to take off and land as easily as Mark 
Twain’s ship did, to hang poised above 
the earth as his could, or to make a 
vertical ascent, without sacrificing the 
speed or manageability of the airplane 
for the present cumbersomeness of the 
dirigible. One of these days we shall 
probably see some, perhaps all, of these 
problems solved. They will be solved 
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the more readily and speedily if the 
boys of the present day give their 
imagination to the future of flying as 
Mark Twain did half a _ century 
ago. . . From Commander Richard 
E. Byrd’s introduction to a new (fiftieth 
anniversary) edition of Tom Sawyer 
Abroad, by permission of Harper & 
Brothers, through the author. 


Fiction Truer Than Science 


Although both in external accuracy 
and in the magic of romance science 
excels polite literature, it is not nearly 
so true. Great works of fiction have 
more truth than any work of science. 

Suppose I taught a class in chemistry, 
and began by saying that we should 
use as a textbook a work published in 
1876. The class would laugh. “But 
wasn’t this book written by a great 
authority? and wasn’t he an honest 
man?” “Yes, but, teacher, he wrote fifty 
years ago. If he were alive today, he 
would have to rewrite the book.” Even 
elementary pupils could correct many 
pages in it. For what was scientifically 
true in 1879 is not true in 1929. Many 
things true in 1920 are not true now. A 
scientific man must continually bring 
his books up to date. The average life 
of a scientific theory is, I believe, about 
seven years. A learned scientist publishes 
the fruit of thirty years’ labor, and then 
some other investigator prints some- 
thing that shows all his work is vitiated. 

Whenever you buy a scientific book 
or an encyclopedia, be sure to get the 
latest edition. 

It is instructive to remember that in 
scientific books it is always the latest 
edition that is the most valuable; 
whereas in great works of literature it 
is the earliest edition that fetches the 
highest price. 


oP Oe ea Uw ag Radi a Cee ese aaa 


Darwin and Dickens wrote side by 
side; one wrote “the truth,” the other 
wrote fiction. But if Darwin were alive 
today, he would be obliged to cancel 
many pages in his books, and to revise 
many others; whereas Dickens would 
not have to change anything. The 
Origin of Species is by no means all 
true today; some scientific men think 
much of it is not true; but David Cop- 
perfield is just as true today as when 
it was written. 

Shakespeare wrote Hamlet over three 
hundred years ago; but, although I am 
a professor of English literature and 
have the advantage of three centuries 
of civilization and of poetry which he 
never lived to see, I should be an incom- 
parable idiot if I attempted to revise or 
to improve Hamlet. I have seen Greek 
plays, written four hundreds years be- 
fore Christ, played before twentieth- 
century audiences, and find their mark 
in American hearts. They are as true 
as on the day of their initial perform- 
ance. 

Why is it that when not only the 
conclusions and_ generalizations of 
science are so shifting and uncertain, 
but even the foundations on which they 
rest subject to reasonable doubt—why 
is it that great fables in verse, great 
plays and great novels are true and 
stay true? Because works of fiction 
are founded on something not only 
stable, but unalterable—Human Nature. 

Human nature never changes; it 
never has changed, it never will change. 
Well-dressed men and women in the 
year of our Lord 1929 have the same 
impulses and instincts and sensations 
and feelings and desires that savages 
had forty thousand years ago, when 
they chased each other with an axe. The 
only difference is that so-called civilized 
people have better control over these 
impulses. The only hope for humanity 


is not that human nature will change, 
for it will not; but that gradually there 
will be more and better control of it. 

Never speak of the books of science 
as if they were final, and of the books 
of fiction as if they were negligible; 
for while science has given us a world 
of romance, the great novels reveal to 
us the fundamental, ever-living, un- 
changing truth. In them we meet 
unchanging human nature in all its 
varied manifestations.—Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, 
in the Western Christian Advocate. 


The Opportunists 


Under the sea 

Where the great tides run, 

Hardened by time, 

Maniled with slime, 

Lies the coal of jungles that grew in the 
sun; 

And fish 

Ice-cold and staring-eyed 

May rub their fins along the side 

Of some great mammalian skeleton, 

And never stop in their sway and swing 

At the touch of so alien a thing. 


And high upon some momentous peak 
That measures itself against the sky 

A bird may pause to clean its beak 

On a fossil shell, 

And peer and twitter, 

Cock its head and stretch its wing’ 

Till every feather must shine and glitter, 
And never pause as it comes to sing 

At being so near an alien thing. 


I cannot sufficiently praise the mind 
That duly accepts what it happens to 
find. 


—Elizabeth Coatsworth, in The New 
Yorker. 
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John Brown’s Last Letter 


This is the last letter known to have 
been written by the famous abolitionist 
while he was awaiting execution in 
Charlestown (West Virginia) Prison as 
a result of his raid on the Government 
Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. The letter, 
made public February 12, 1929, is in a 
collection of historical documents ac- 
quired from Professor William E. Prae- 
ger, of Kalamazoo (Michigan) College, 
by Thomas Madigan, a New York dealer 
in autographs. 

The letter, addressed to one Lora 
Case at Hudson, Ohio, was written about 
an hour before Brown was hanged. At 
the bottom of the letter, the recipient 
has written: “Received this letter of 
John Brown Dec. 10, 1859, written on 
the day of his execution. Lora Case. 
Born Nov. 18, 1811.” The letter was in 
answer to one that Case, like thousands 
of other sympathizers throughout the 
North had written to Brown after the 
news of his death sentence had gotten 
abroad. 


Charlestown, Jefferson Co., Va., 2nd 
Dec., 1859. 


My Dear Sir: Your most kind and 
cheering letter of the 28th Nov. is re- 
ceived. Such an outburst of warm 
hearted sympathy not only for myself 
but also for those who have no helper, 
compells me to steal a moment from 
those allowed me; in which to prepare 
for my last great change to send you a 
few words. Such feeling as you manifest 
makes you to “shine (in my estimation) 
in the midst of this wicked and preverse 
generation as a light in the world.” May 
you ever prove yourself equal to the 
high estimate I have placed on you. 
Pure & undefiled religion before God 
and the Father is, as I understand it, an 
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active not a dormant principle. I do not 
undertake to direct any more about my 
Children. I leave that now entirely to 
their excellent Mother from whom I 
have just parted. I send you my “Salu- 
tation with my own hand.” Remember 
me to all yours & my dear friends. 


I recently asked 638 boys: “Who 
would you like to be if you were not 
yourself?” The tally is as follows: 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 363 
Calvin Coolidge (then President) 110 


Henry Ford 66 
Thomas A. Edison 27 
General John Pershing 14 
“Gene” Tunney (then world’s champ- 
ion prize fighter) 13 
John D. Rockefeller 12 
Jack Dempsey Il 
“Babe” Ruth 10 


“Red” Grange 3 
Commander Richard Byrd 3 
J. Pierpont Morgan 2 
Mussolini 2 
“My Dad” 2 


—Professor George R. Gerhard, su- 
pervisor of schools, Belleville, N. J. 


“By Such Small Things” 


By such small things we die: 
Goliath died by only this— 

A stone; and Judas by the glint 
Of silver coins; Christ by a kiss. 


O Heart, Heart, you lie slain again! 
Must Beauty crucify you still 
With just the silver slant of rain, 

Or stars swarming over a hill? 
—Robert Liddell Lowe, in The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review. 


AN AMAZING MATCH MAKER 


by Isaac F. Marcosson 


CONSIDER the match. It is a tiny splinter of chemically tipped wood, often 
given away as an advertisement for a hotel or a commodity, and treated with 
the lack of respect that usually attaches to a free article. Yet this trivial 
product is not only an essential to life and the pursuit of pleasure—get caught 
without one in an out-of-the-way place and you soon find out its value—but 
forms the foundation upon which a vast industry, reaching to the ends of the 
earth, has been reared. 

The match business represents the most penetrating and highly organized 
of all world combines. Through actual and de facto monopolies, it affects 
the economic life, and therefore the real destiny, of scores of nations, big and 
little. Every other international trust is a piker alongside this mastodon, both 
in scope and aggregate of capital. Operating through 225 subsidiaries in 
every known country save Russia, it produces more than 75 per cent of all 
the matches made. Every third person of the 1,800,000,000 individuals who 
inhabit this globe of ours uses matches made by the Swedish Match Com- 
pany or its foreign factories. No other concern and no other ‘product reaches 
so many consumers. 

The match trust is remarkable for another reason. It is the child of the 
vision and organizing genius of Ivar Kreuger, the most outstanding, and at 
the same time, the least known of the postwar industrial titans. He has been 
referred to as “the Swedish Stinnes,” as “Europe’s mystery man,” and as 
“the match king.” The truth is that he qualifies for only one of these titles. 
He is acknowledged and undisputed arbiter of the match universe, but he is 
no Stinnes when appraised by the results of the acquisitive ambition—and 
this is the acid test. 

As a matter of fact, Kreuger is the exact reverse of Stinnes in that his 
empire is no conglomeration of unrelated enterprises. Stinnes capitalized in- 
flation. The moment the mark hardened, his doom was sealed. . . . Kreuger 
has anchored his monster creation to stablized money, including Yankee dol- 
lars, which are taking an increasingly conspicuous place in his almost end- 
less chain of international financing, now largely sponsored by an American 
subsidiary... . 

I have before me as I write a box of Swedish matches made at Jonkép- 
ing fifty-five years ago. In every respect it is exactly like the blue-and-yellow 
ones sold today by the billion. The tips on the matches are somewhat smaller 
than the present ones. They were possibly more frugal with chemicals in those 
days. 

The box in question was given to me by Ivar Kreuger, who took it out 
of the match museum that he maintains in Stockholm. This interesting estab- 
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lishment visualizes the progress of the match and also shows the hundreds of 
imitations of the Swedish product sold throughout the world. Here are to be 
seen the 9000 different labels used by the Swedish Match Company in both 
hemispheres. . . . The only radical innovation in nearly three-quarters of a 
century is in the length of the match. . . . 

Kreuger’s boyhood—he was born in 1880—was spent at Kalmar. At 
nineteen he was graduated as a mechanical engineer from the Stockholm 
Technical College and spent an additional year studying civil engineering. 
In 1900, when he was twenty, he came to the United States, the goal of so 
many of his countrymen. When he landed in New York he had considerably 
less than $100. Chicago, which had been given world fame through the great 
fair, attracted him. In a newspaper there he read that a real-estate firm 
was seeking solicitors to sell lots in a subdivision. He got a job as canvasser | 
and pounded Chicago sidewalks for three weeks, meanwhile availing him- 
self of a course in salesmanship offered by the firm for which he worked. 
Finally he sold a lot and made fifty dollars, his first earnings. 

Kreuger longed to practice what he had learned in college, and was 
hired as lineman on some work being done by the Illinois Central Railway, 
about fifty miles from Chicago. Through a Swedish acquaintance he heard 
that a Chicago firm had the contract to install some bridge foundations at 
Vera Cruz, in Mexico. With ten other engineers he was employed and sent 
down there. All but two died of yellow fever. Kreuger was one of the sur- 
vivors. 

He now decided to go back home for a visit, sailing from Vera Cruz. 
While the boat was in Havana harbor a child fell overboard. Kreuger plunged 
in and saved her life. For this he received a gold medal. Upon his return 
home his sister found the medal in his trunk. When she asked him what it 
meant, he replied: “It is a souvenir of my visit to Havana.” .. . 

Kreuger decided to settle in Stockholm. Accordingly, in 1907, when he 
was twenty-seven years old, and in conjunction with Paul Toll, he started the 
construction firm of Kreuger & Toll, the name of the concern which today 
constitutes the principal holding company of the greatest of all international 
trusts. The highway to this eminence, however, was literally paved with evi- 
dences of Kreuger enterprise. . . . 

The outbreak of the World War gave him his big opportunity. There 
were two incentives. One was the need of raw materials. Before the iron ring 
of the Allied blockade encircling Germany, the Swedish match industry de- 
pended largely upon the Teutonic laboratories for the bulk of its chemicals, 
especially chlorate of potash. It had an ample supply of aspen wood from 
which the match splints and boxes were made, but without tips this was use- 
less. Kreuger therefore set out to make his combine self-sufficient within the 
confines of Sweden. .. . 

Before the Armistice was signed Kreuger had completed his self-sufhi- 
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ciency program. His combine owned 100,000 acres of Swedish forests, as 
well as immense timber tracts elsewhere in the Baltic area. He established a 
system of reforestation which guarantees a permanent supply. He, further- 
more, set up pulp and paper mills, printing houses for labels, power plants 
and laboratories for the production of chlorate of potash and phosphorus. 
With subsequent expansion, on both the financing and raw material sides, it 
represents the vertical trust to the last degree. . . . 

He made his first objective countries like Belgium, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and India, where the Swedish Match Company was encountering 
the heaviest competition. From the start he laid down a definite policy which 
eliminated the middleman and kept foreign marketing of his product in the 
control of his own sales agencies, dominated by Swedes. The same rule holds 
good with the 160 branch factories throughout the world. . . . 

All this demanded an immense amount of liquid capital, and turning 
to the United States, which had become the great lending power, in 1923 
Kreuger organized the International Match Company under a Delaware 
charter with a capital of $128,000,000. This corporation took over the bulk 
of the Swedish Match Company’s foreign assets, interests and financing. It 
not only began to produce matches here but became a reservoir of capital that 
flowed out to other countries. Among other things, it supplied a $75,000,000 
loan to France, a $30,000,000 loan to Rumania, a more recent loan of $125,- 
000,000 to Germany, in return for which the Swedish Match Company has 
the privilege of completely reorganizing the Reich match industry, and loans 
to other nations. In 1925 Kreuger created the Swedish-American Investment 
Corporation, also under Delaware charter, which finances and holds many 
of the Swedish Match ore, realty, paper and bank properties. 

Kreuger now had four major corporations. His next step was to weld 
them into one of the most adroit examples of interlocking financial and cor- 
porate control yet achieved. Stated in the simplest manner, the line-up is like 
this: At the apex of the pyramid is the Kreuger & Toll. It controls the Swedish 
Match Company, which, in turn, controls the International Match, the Swed- 
ish-American Investment Corporation, and the hundreds of other subsidiaries, 
including a chain of banks located in Bukharest, Amsterdam, Stockholm, 
Berlin, Warsaw and Paris. . . . —From The Saturday Evening Post. By 
special permission. Copyright, 1929, by the Curtis Publishing Company. 


Don’t pass the buck. That may be 
pardonable in a fifteen-dollar-a-week 
employee; it is unpardonable in a fif- 
teen-thousand-dollar executive. Once 
when Lindbergh failed to reach his de- 


sired landing place he indulged in no 
long-winded alibis but said simply, 
“Something went wrong and I guess it 
was I,.”’—B. C. Forbes, in McClure’s 
Magazine. 
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BEAUTY AND INTELLIGENCE GO TOGETHER 
by Albert Edward Wiggam 


The importance of this subject is predicated by Professor 
Knight Dunlop, psychologist of Johns Hopkins University, 
when he says: “The conservation of personal beauty is the 
question of the hour.” These interesting observations and con- 
clusions are by the author of The New Decalogue of Science, 
The Fruit of the Family Tree and other studies in popular 
science and social prophecy. 


NOTHING seems more certain than that beauty and brains tend to go to- 
gether, and yet scarcely anything is more difficult to prove. This is partly 
because we are all envious of superiority. The majority of persons are not 
highly intelligent nor are they very beautiful: Both beauty and high intelli- 
gence are variations from the general rule. . . . And as we grew older there 
is little doubt that our failure to attain any high degree of pulchritude led us 
to develop as a defense mechanism the notion that beautiful persons are not 
very intelligent... . 

I am convinced that the average woman is quite homely; indeed, this is 
necessarily so. Even if we were a super-beautiful race, the supreme specimens 
of beauty would be far above the median line. We should still regard the 
average woman as being homely. In the same way, the average person is 
bound to be comparatively stupid. This is because he ranks far below the 
genius. In estimating beauty the common method ‘is to compare a woman 
with some famous beauty. This is both unfair and unscientific. What we 
should do, if possible, is to compare a woman not with the rare beauties of 
the race, but with the average beauty of the race. . . . 

In the beginnings of any culture, when a race emerges from a low 
economic state, real beauty, especially among women, is probably very rare. 
But as culture develops, as wealth is accumulated, as powerful families, 
either military or economic, are developed, they tend to intermarry and build 
up what F. A. Woods, the biologist, has termed “cones” of ability. And, as 
these cones of ability are pushed up, I believe all our evidence would indicate 
that cones of beauty are likewise created. This process is still going on today. 
The wealthy and powerful men get the beautiful women. 

There is going on now both in America and in Europe an enormous in- 
termarriage of the great and powerful financial families. And among them 
the beauty of the women is extraordinary. Let any one go on an ocean steam- 
ship or to some famous watering place, such as Southampton or Newport or 
the European resorts, where he can observe these people who are the outcome 
of this process of intensive selection, and unless he has a proletarian or 
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From the Painting by Harry W. Watrous 
Awarded the First Altman Prize at the 1929 winter exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, New York, this small canvas inspired a New York Times critic to say: “If there is any paint- 
ing in the exhibition which might conceivably create controversy as to its author three or four 
hundred years from now, it is this one. Unle wilfully destroyed, it will still be in existence then 
_.. as will other Watrous paintings to be picked up here and there in the ruins of twentieth cen- 
tury civilization.” 


socialistic complex, he is certain to see that the beauty of both the men and 
women is truly wonderful. There can be little question that the supreme 
beauty of the American woman is growing greater constantly by this very 
process. It is probable at the same time that the number of homely women is 
also increasing, merely because they have the larger number of children. 
While we probably have more supremely beautiful women than any race of 
people ever possessed, yet there is grave danger that the average beauty of 
the American woman is already declining or is about to decline. . . . 

As evidence that beauty and brains go together in human beings . . . 
numerous intelligence tests have shown that people who own the more fertile 
farm lands along the water courses, rate higher in intelligence than do the 
people who dwell in the uplands and unfertile hill districts. A survey of this 
nature was made in several counties in Indiana and revealed that there is an 
association between the fertility of the soil and intelligence. In order to find 
whether the beauty of the people ran the same way as did their intelligence, 
Mrs. Wiggam and I counted the relative number of good-looking and beauti- 
ful women who came in at the Chautauqua gates at scores of these assemblies 
where I lectured a number of years ago, both in the eastern and the western 
States. We also made observations on the school girls and boys and on the 
little children who were under the guidance of the Chautauqua play leader. 
We made intelligence tests on a great many of the latter. We found beyond 
all question that there was a very high correlation between the beauty of the 
women and the price of farm land. The same, of course, held true of the 
children. After making a count of the relative number of good-looking women, 
we could predict with considerable accuracy the general average price of 
farm land in that section. 

Thousands of intelligence tests have also shown that the people in the 
poorer economic districts in any city rate lower on these tests than do those 
in the more favored sections. Mrs. Wiggam and I have made extended obser- 
vations on the beauty of the people in a number of cities, especially in New 
York, and it is perfectly obvious that high womanly beauty and high values 
in city real estate go strongly together. It is truly astonishing how a very 
slight economic difference will instantly show itself in the personal beauty of 
the people. . . . 

“Well,” one may ask, “what of it? Who cares? What does it all mat- 
ter?” The answer is that since beauty is the chief approximation by which 
men and women select each other in marriage, and since marriage selection 
and the sort of children that are born are the chief causes of racial and na- 
tional glory or decline, it is evident that a proper appreciation of beauty and 
a reverential understanding of its meaning is of the very highest importance. 

It is also evident that if people are not cultivated to appreciate beauty, 
to enjoy it, to be inspired by it, it will decline. And, if it be true that beauty 
is linked with intelligence, then intelligence will decline in the same degree. 
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Furthermore, if intelligence goes down by ever so little, then health, sanity, 
morality, length of life, social capacity and everything men prize and live for 
and live by will go down with it... . 


If it be true, and I think it is, that the worship of high ideals of physical 


beauty has changed the faces of men and women by teaching them what is 
really beautiful in each other, then it is equally certain that high ideals of 
moral beauty will change the minds and hearts of men. The race will progress 
toward the kind of men and women that our youth are taught to admire and 
select in marriage. If they are taught to admire ugliness—or tawdry beauty, 
which is even worse—these ideals will reappear by the very laws of heredity 
stamped clearly upon the faces and bodies and in the minds and hearts of 
their children. But if they can be taught to love and revere lofty ideals of 
physical beauty and moral excellence, by the same laws of heredity these 
things will likewise be handed down as the bodily and mental heritage of the 
children of to-morrow. The conservation of human beauty is the question of 
the hour, because physical beauty is bound together with moral beauty, 
bodily well-being and efficiency, and intellectual excellence—From The 


W orld’s Work. 


From space to space the flaming planets 
scatter, 

Crashing and splitting in the black abyss. 

Still onward hurls the starry march of 
matter ; 

Each Armageddon is a Genesis. 


Strange Splendor 


Ages of earth are in me. I am made 

Of time’s immortal matter, which is dust. 
I am old atoms in a new parade; 

I am new iron miracled from rust. 


Rap ti Nod nat Veet forever; There is no height nor depth beyond our 


Once it was pearl or spider, flame or 


Nature’s destination is endeavor: 
There is no dust that beauty will let die. 


This that is flesh of me may once have 
ridden 

The saddle of the stallions of the sun 

Which leap from hidden glory unto 
hidden, 


Knowing their goal and origin are one. 


Lost among sul phurous meteors I come; 

Vanished in smoky mystery I go, 

Where cooling comets crackle like a 
drum 

To ether’s weird electric tremolo. 
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border 
Of isolated vision in the earth; 
And all there is is cataclysmic order 
Moving in rhythms of ironic mirth. 


There is no East nor West. Only an 
arching 

Cyclone of chaos hurtling forever on. 

There is no day nor night. Only the 
breaking 

Of eerie shadows in eternal dawn. 


Where shall we go who came from con- 
flagrations 

Unkindled and unquenched within the 
Vast? 


ind darkness i is our domicile at last. 


— Sick lust leans fevered on the arm rer 
death. 

The vitals quiver and the heart goes 
hot. 

Fear at the throat bites out the gutter- 
ing breath: 

Havoc is conqueror where hope is not. 


Now as I pause on midnight’s promon- 
tory 

By the grim currents of infinity, 

Sudden the revelation breaks in glory— 

The desperate strange splendor of To Be. 


Out of the chaos and the dark and 
thunder, 
Flung to new glamor in earth’s diagram, 
_I stand upon the citadel of wonder 
And shout the terrible miracle—I am! 
—Ernest Hartsock, in Poetry. Award- 
ed first prize for poems adjudged dur- 


ing 1929 by the Poetry Society of Ameri- 
ca, 


Malediction Against Wars 


Extemporary lines in celebration of a 
Pact of Peace 


Let every promise be broken, 

But not this one. 

Let lovers give back their pledges and 
have done; 

Let spring’s intelligence be spoken 

And hushed in a fabulous autumn with- 
out end; 

_ And let a friend be faithless to a friend. 


But this were too much treason: 
That man deliver himself into the prison 


Of his own mind, and turn the rusty key, 


Having once from those archaic walls 
won free. 


cannot be: ; : 
That he forego all Hahn aha Seng 
The truce he makes with his own heart 
today ; 
Or that his lips recant, which utter now 
One lucid vow 
Into the face of ruin and unreason. 


Here is a task that will not let him 
sleep; 

A tool more difficult to wield by far 

Than the bright instruments of war: 

This peace his hands must keep 

Against the malcontent that rankles 
deep 

In vassals, and the avarice of lords. 

Here is a trust more solemn than a 
sword’ s. 


And if he fail in this; if the vision dim; 

If he go vagrant from the valorous plan; 

If he endure an old unslaken 

Animal within the blood to waken— 

Let him be always something less than 
man: 

Let time, that long ago untaloned him, 

Restore the beast in visage and in limb; 

Let him be horned and hairy, 

Stupid and wary, 

Running astonished from the ocean’s 
rim. 


And let his little world become his 
tomb— 

A blown-out cinder, lost and legendless, 

Being unenkindled by his courage, : 

Uncolored by his rainbow consciousness. 

Let it grow bare, forget to burn and 
bloom; 

Refuse his ignominy fire or forage; 

Spin darkly to its doom; 

Give up the goal, the guerdon, and the 
race, 

Like a spent swimmer in the surf of 
space. 


—George Dillon, in Poetry. 
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HOW RUSSIA HANDLES THE SEX QUESTION 
by Theodore Dreiser 


Under the Soviet system of Government, the social and 
economic conditions of women in Russia have undergone a 
startling revolution. Whether for better or worse, time will 
tell. Whereas formerly Russian women in general were re- 
garded as so much property, possessing no civil rights what- 
soever, parents arranging marriages without consulting the 
wishes of their children, today there is absolute sex equality 
in the eyes of the law. 

Following a three months sojourn in Russia as a guest of 
the Soviet Government, the distinguished American novelist 
and sociologist wrote this chapter on the status of the “new 
woman” in Russia for the volume entitled Dreiser Looks at 
Russia. 


IN Russia today romantic love is, on the surface at least, held in some dis- 
dain by the new generation, which vainly seeks to masque with dull material- 
istic argument the naturally sentimental and romantic Russian temperament. 
But it crops out just the same and love tragedies are not any more uncommon 
in Russia than they are elsewhere, since Eros rules even Communists. And in 
consequence even the marriage laws of Communism have in the course of 
ten years undergone some changes. There is now, for-instance, a more con- 
servative tendency; registration is encouraged, and there is more protection 
afforded women by law than men. Registered or unregistered, and, as in 
America, the fact that a man and woman live together makes a marriage and 
attaches certain responsibilities to both parties. In case of sickness, for in- 
stance, either is bound to support the other, and in case of separation, such 
small property as may be is divided jointly. Where there are children, the 
couple must jointly support them. In consequence, today the courts are full 
of unmarried mothers who file claims against alleged fathers for “alimony,” 
as support for the child is termed. If there is reasonable proof of the father- 
hood of the child, the man named is held responsible by the court and must 
pay one-fourth of his income for its support, or a sum fixed by the court. 

I heard of an amusing incident. A woman charged a certain man with 
being the father of her infant. He denied it and called his friend as witness 
in his behalf. The friend, in a loyal effort to defend the man, testified that 
he also had had relations with the woman. “Very well,” decided the judge, 
“you can both contribute to the support of the child!” 

Divorce in Russia today is just as free as marriage—even freer, because 
a registered marriage requires at least the presence of both contracting 
parties. (I believe, however, that in the Ukraine, one party can register a 
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marriage and if within a certain length of time after the other party has been 
legally notified he does not object, the marriage becomes valid.) A divorce, 
however, may be obtained by either party independent of the other. A wife 
can come along to “ZAGS” (office for the Registration of Civil Acts), tell 
the clerk she wishes a divorce, and it is granted, usually in a few minutes. 
The necessary record is made, she is given a small paper and her passport 
(a document which every careful Russian citizen always carries) is stamped 
“Unmarried” in place of “Married.” The supposition is that desire on the 
part of either party to dissolve the union is sufficient reason for granting a 
divorce. . . . The charges for registration and divorce are nominal, only 
about $5. 

Birth control occupies a prominent place in discussions of the condition 
of women in any country. . . . A working woman who becomes pregnant 
may have a free abortion just as she can have free medical treatment of any 
kind in the clinic of the place of her work. I understand, though, that there 
is supposed to be some good reason given by the woman for making such 
a request of the physician in charge, such as inability to support the child, 
ill health, &c. I also understand that this is usually only a formality, and when 
complied with the doctor gives her a spravka (statement) as to her condition 
and tells her to go to, her local Soviet, where there is a special commission to 
decide on such cases. .. . 

The economic independence of women in Soviet Russia is not merely 
an official theory but a fact. Women are encouraged and educated in the idea 
of supporting themselves, be they single, married or even mothers, and every 
facility of an impoverished State is contributed to make this possible. First 
of all, there is no difference in the valuation put on the industrial labor of 
women and men... . 

Prostitution, which to a great extent is an indication of the economic 
condition of women, shows itself to be decreasing steadily in new Russia. 
But for the time being, at least, there are the remnants of the women of the 
old bourgeoisie, many of whom go into this oldest of professions because 
they are untrained and temperamentally unfitted for industrial work. 

But what is of great significance in the working out of the new moral 
and economic code for women is the definite growth of a social stigma on the 
woman who is not self-supporting. . . . 

What constitutes the important difference between the women of Soviet 
Russia and those of other countries is that public opinion, plus official sanc- 
tion which makes a fact of the equality of the sexes, places no social stigma 
on the unmarried mother or on unregistered marriages or divorces, makes 
motherhood not only voluntary but the responsibility of the State, and gives 
equal educational opportunities for women and men and equal renumeration 
for labor. 

It does not follow that the material condition of women is better in 
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Russia than in the outside world. On the contrary, the majority of women 
in the United States undoubtedly live far better than the Russian women. 
But, primarily, this is due to the vast difference in the standard of living, 
which in turn is due to the backward industrial state of Russia. It must be ad- 
mitted that the public attitude in America toward women, while on the whole 
liberal, nevertheless contains a definite disapproval of a married woman, and 
especially a mother, working outside the home. This attitude has its own psy- 
chological effect on the woman, who from her childhood is brought up with 
the idea of marriage being her ultimate profession. The resulting waste of 
trained workers, as Communists at least see this, is appalling. . . . 

There still remains the question of the sanctity of the home, which, it 
would appear, is going out of existence in Russia. Whether or not this is a 
step backward, only time will tell. If the American woman chooses the pro- 
fession of housewife and mother, and voluntarily keeps to it, well and good. 
It is an honorable profession and possibly best for society in the long 
ee 

In Russia one’s future and one’s subsistence are really bound up with 
that of the entire nation. Unless Russia fails, you will not fail. If it prospers, 
you are certain to prosper. Therefore a sense of security, which for some at 
least, replaces that restless, painful seeking for so many things which in 
Russia you are not allowed to have.—From Dreiser Looks at Russia, by per- 
mission of Horace Liveright. 


Marriage in its basic aspect is a chal- 
lenge, a trial, a great adventure, a haz- 
ardous experiment. It is an experience 
that is not consummated all at once, but 
lived from day to day, from year to 
year, drawing upon our divinest quali- 
ties of patience, courage, forgiveness, 
love, for its ultimate realization. .. . 
Every marriage is succeeding and fail- 
ing in each successive moment; and it is 
those blessed folk who have the spiritual 
stamina to push ahead, and endure, and 
iry again with new and braver spirit, 
who find in the end that true honey- 
moon which they imagined they had al- 
ready enjoyed at the beginning —John 
Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Com- 
munity Church, New York City. 
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Modern war is caused by the dogmas 
and emotions of nationalism. It is not 
pugnacity and greed that make nations 
engage in systematic annihilation of 
each other, but the actions of govern- 
ments in supporting the rival interests 
of their respective citizens... . 

Thus nationalists are always drawing 
pictures—of themselves and other peo- 
ples. They exaggerate their own virtues 
and minimize their own faults, while 
distorting the vices of other countries 
and underestimating their achievements. 
When the nationalists of all nations are 
engaged in this pursuit, the result is 
a group of caricatures that bear little 
resemblance to reality. These false 
pictures generate such emotions as con- 


Sciousness of difference, suspicion, fear 
and hatred. Without these emotions, 
humanity would not engage in whole- 
sale slaughter—Kirby Page, in The 
Forum. 

Lettie 


Men lived through the American 
Revolutionary War and the turmoil of 
establishing the United States, without 
spiritual disaster, because the new thing 
was really an extension and rectification 
of the old; self-government was already 
in practice. There was no social up- 
heaval, but a political adjustment to the 
social conditions then existing. Never- 
theless, it took men of stamina. George 
Washington needed to be six foot two. 
Jefferson required the physique of a 
country squire, which he had. Hamilton 
had the fire of youth in the tough sinews 
of a fox terrier. Still it wore them out, 
nearly killed them. 

A radical revolution does kill the con- 
temporary generation, including the 
makers of the revolution. It consumes 
them, not necessarily by ax or rope, but 
by nervous exhaustion. They may be 
willing sacrifices; but even those who 
survive physically are only half alive. 
They are done for. The next generation 
may benefit and be at ease in Zion.— 
Isabel Paterson, in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


The Soviet Government has been as- 
tonished, and badly frightened, by the 
success of the reforming religious move- 
ments in Russia. As a result, gentle 
women and noble men—Orthodox, Prot- 
estants, Zionists, and of many other 
groups—are being sent by the hundreds, 
perhaps by the thousands, to the lone- 


liness of exile in Siberia, in central 
Asia, in the Caucasus, because they have 
dared to preach or profess a religion 
that you and I take too much for 
granted—Paul Hutchinson, after a 
lengthy sojourn in Russia, in The Chris- 
tian Century. 


Parisians used to be thrilled by the 
thought that almost any taxi was likely 
to have a Russian grand duke for a 
driver. They are beginning to get a bit 
bored with refugees by now, and are be- 
ginning to suspect that some of them ac- 
quired their titles in other ways than by 
inheritance. This year’s taxi story con- 
cerns a Parisian who boarded a taxi, 
accompanied by his small dog. Arrived 
at the destination, the driver, dismount- 
ing and opening the door, said: 

“Allow me, monsieur, to present my- 
self: Prince Igor Alexandrovich Hippo- 
litoff, formerly of the Imperial Court of 
Russia, and member of the body guard 
of his Sacred Majesty, the Tsar Nicho- 
las.” 

“Ah,” said the fare gravely, lifting 
his hat. “And may I, in turn, present my 
Pomeranian, Jiki: formerly a Great 
Dane.”—Deems Taylor, in Vanity Fair. 


aaa 


The most profound impression of 
years of campaigning in America is the 
tremendous extent of fear, usually fear 
for one’s job. Diogenes might find a 
passably honest man among us with a 
lantern; he would need a powerful 
searchlight to find many truly free men. 
—Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate 
for Mayor of New York, 1929, in The 
Forum. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
by John Dewey 


These observations were made by Dr. Dewey during his 
recent visit to Russia where he was given every facility by the 
Soviet Government to study the political and especially the 
economic situation. The writer, who occupies the chair of 
philosophy at Columbia University, succeeded the late Wil- 
liam James as the leader of the pragmatic movement in phil- 
osophy. 

On the occasion of his seventieth birthday, celebrated Octo- 
ber 20, 1929, Dr. Dewey was acclaimed “America’s foremost 
philosopher and teacher.” As the New York World states edi- 
torially: “It is refreshing sometimes for a country to turn from 
its more popular heroes, its Lindberghs, Edisons and Hoovers, 
to a man like this. We should not forget the mere example he 
has given us of a quiet, steadfast and exceedingly simple man 
intent on just one thing—truth. He has sought truth in the 
library, the classroom, the experimental shop, in China and 
Russia. . . . It is encouraging to think we have a society in 
which such a man has gained such an influence.” 


. - . COMMUNISM, if one judges from impressions that lie on the surface 
in Leningrad, lies in some remote future. It is not merely that even the lead- 
ers regard the present status as only an initial step, hardly complete even as 
a first step, but that the prevailing economy is so distinctly a money economy 
to all outward appearances. .. . 

What money there is . . . in quality if not quantity, is evidently in 
easy circulation. And one learned that the chief reason why people spend 
money so freely, on amusements as well as necessities, is because the entire 
political control is directed against personal accumulation, so that money 
counts as a means of direct and present enjoyment, not as a tool of future 
action. Similarly, as one goes below the surface, one’s first impressions of the 
similarity of the economic system to that of any impoverished country is mod- 
ified by knowledge that, while the regime is distinctly capitalistic, it is one of 
government rather than private capitalism. . . . 

The notion that the Revolution is essentially economic and industrial has 
moved to the background—not that it is, even as far as it has already gone, 
insignificant, but that it now appears, not as the cause of the human, the psy- 
chological, revolution, but as an incident of it. . . . Which is perhaps just 
what one should have expected. But since the clamor of economic emphasis, 
coming from both defenders and enemies of the Bolshevik scheme, may have 
confused others as it certainly confused me, I can hardly do better than re- 
cord the impression, as overwhelming as it was unexpected, that the outstand- 
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ing fact in Russia is a revolution, involving a release of human powers on 
such an unprecedented scale that it is of incalculable significance not only for 
that country, but for the world. . . . 


*K *K * K 


Russia lives in all its internal problems and policies from hand to 
mouth; only in foreign politics is there consistency and unity. In the mouths 
of those sympathetic with what is going on in Russia, the formula had a com- 
mendatory implication; the flux was a sign that those who are managing 
affairs have an attitude of realistic adaptation to actual conditions and needs. 
Tn the mouths of the unsympathetic, the phrase implied incapacity on the part 
of the rulers, in that they had no fixed mind of their own, even on important 
matters. But the fact of change, whether favorably or unfavorably inter- 
preted, remained outstanding and unchallenged. In view of current notions 
(which I confess I shared before my visit) about the rigidity of affairs in 
Russia, I am convinced that this fact of change and flux needs all the em- 
phasis that can possibly be given it. . . . 

In spite of secret police, inquisitions, arrests and deportations of Nep- 
men and Kulaks, exiling of party opponents—including divergent elements 
in the party—life for the masses goes on with regularity, safety and decorum. 


The notion that a sixth of the world can be perma- 
nently isolated and “quarantined” is absurd enough, 
though the consequences of acting upon the absurdity 
are more likely to be tragic than humorous. But it is 
even more absurd to suppose that a living idea that has 
laid hold of a population with the force and quality of 
a religion can be pushed to one side and ignored. The 
attempt, if persisted in, will result in an intensification 
of its destructive features and in failure to derive the 
advantages that would accrue from knowledge of its con- 
structive features. 

Political recognition of Russia on the part of the 
United States would not go far in bringing about the 
kind of relations that are in the interest of both countries 
and of the world, but it is at least a necessary antecedent 
step. 

I went to Russia with no conviction on that subject 
except that recognition was in line with our better politi- 
cal traditions. I came away with the feeling that the 
maintenance of barriers that prevent intercourse, knowl- 
edge and understanding is close to a crime against hu- 
manity.—Dr. John Dewey. 
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If I wished to be invidious, I could mention other countries in Eastern Eu- 
rope in which it is much more annoying to travel. There is no country in 
Europe in which the external routine of life is more settled and secure. Even 
the “wild children” who have formed the staple of so many tales have now 
disappeared from the streets of the large cities. . . . 

Of the “sights” contained in the official program, the one enduringly im- 
pressed in memory is a visit to a children’s colony in a former Grand Duke’s 
summer palace in Peterhof—up the Neva from Leningrad. The place marks 
the nearest approach of the White Armies to Leningrad; the buildings were 
more or less ruined in the warfare, and are not yet wholly restored, since 
the teachers and children must do the work; there is still need in some quar- 
ters for hot water and whitewash. Two-thirds of the children are former “wild 
children,” orphans, refugees, etc., taken from the streets. There is nothing 
surprising, not to say unique, in the existence of orphan asylums. I do not cite 
the presence of this one as evidence of any special care taken of the young by 
the Bolshevik government. But taken as evidence of the native capacity of the 
Russian stock, it was more impressive than my command of words permits me 
to record. I have never seen anywhere in the world such a large proportion of 
intelligent, happy and intelligently occupied children. : . . If the children 
had come from the most advantageously situated families, the scene would 
have been a remarkable one, unprecedented in my experience. When their 
almost unimaginable earlier history and background were taken into account, 
the effect was to leave me with the profoundest admiration for the capacities 
of the people from which they sprang, and an unshakable belief in what they 
can accomplish. . . . 


Externalism constitutes the greatest evil in Amer- 
ican life today. We pursue happiness in external things 
because we do not possess our own souls. Without know- 
ing it, we obstruct our own happiness. The ideal now is 
“put it over and make it snappy while you do it.” Fatigue 
and mere exhaustion will end this hurried life of ours. 

What is needed more than ever today is a renewed 
faith in the individual. Nothing is so important as the 
exchange of ideas and words, without interference of any 
censorship, legal or extra-legal. The greatest enemy of 
happiness is fear, not in the ordinary sense, but in the 
withdrawal and exclusiveness that shuts out the beauties 
and the troubles of experience. We must at all times have 
an open mind to welcome the changing facts of life-— 
Dr. John Dewey, in an address delivered on his seven- 
tieth anniversary. 
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Of this museum [the Hermitage] as a treasure house of European paint- 
ing it is unnecessary to speak. Not so of the human visitors, groups of peas- 
ants, working men, grown men and women much more than youth, who came 
in bands of from thirty to fifty, each with a leader eager and alert. Every day 
we met these bands, twenty or thirty different ones. The like of it is not to be 
seen anywhere else in the world. And this experience was not isolated. It was 
repeated in every museum, artistic, scientific, historical, we visited. The won- 
dering question that arose in me the first day, whether there was not a phase 
of the Revolution, and a most important one, which had not before dawned 
upon me, became, as time went on, almost an obsession. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant thing in Russia, after all, is not the effort at economic transformation, 
but the will to use an economic change as the means of developing a popular 
cultivation, especially an esthetic one, such as the world has never known. . . . 

The phase of Bolshevism with which one cannot feel sympathy is its 
emphasis upon the necessity of class war and of world revolution by violence. 
These features.of Soviet Russia tend to recede into the background because of 
the pressure the authorities are under to do a vastly difficult constructive work 
in Russia itself. But the spirit that produces them is fed by the belief that the 
rest of the world are enemies of Soviet Russia; that it must be constantly on 
the defensive and that the best defense is aggressive attack. I do not think that 
free intercourse with the rest of the world would cause an immediate disap- 
pearance of the idea of stirring up civil war in capitalistic countries. But I 
am confident that such intercourse would gradually deprive the flame of its 
fuel, so that it would die down. One derives the impression that the Third 
International is Russia’s own worst enemy, doing harm to it by alienating 
other peoples’ sympathy. Its chief asset, however, is non-recognition. The 
withdrawal of recognition by Great Britain has done more than any other one 
thing to stimulate the extremists and fanatics of the Bolshevist faith, and to 
encourage militarism and hatred of bourgeois nations. 

In times of peace the Third International does more injury to Russia 
than to other countries. But if there is a European war, it will, I believe, 
spring to life as a reality in every European nation. I left Russia with a 
stronger feeling than I had ever had before of the criminal ineptitude of those 
statesmen who still play with the forces that generate wars. There is one pre- 
diction to which I am willing to commit myself. If there is another European 
war, under present conditions, civil war will add to the horrors of foreign war 
in every continental country, and every capital in Europe will be a shambles 
in which the worst horrors of the days of revolution in Petrograd will be out- 
done.—From The New Republic, and also in Characters and Events, by per- 
mission of Henry Holt & Company. 
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VOODOOISM DESCRIBED AND DEFENDED 
by W. B. Seabrook 


In what enthusiastic reviewers call the “book of the year,” 
occurs this account of a Voodoo rite, or orgy, as practiced 
today by the blacks in Haiti, over which the United States has 
maintained a Protectorate since 1915. During several months 
spent on the island, the author managed to win the confidence 
of certain Haitian natives, including a Voodoo high priestess 
(in whose hut he lived for weeks), through whom he was per- 
mitted to see things hitherto veiled to foreign eyes, and to 
take part as an initiate in the Voodoo Blood Communion. 


. . . PREPARATION for the sacrifice went rapidly forward. A long wooden 
trough, carved from a tree-trunk, was borne in, coffin-wise, by four men and 
deposited on the low platform in front of the glittering and bedizened bull. 
Big wooden bowls, and heavy, common china cups were also brought, and 
a machete. . . . 

In the actual slaying of the sacrificial beasts which now began, accom- 
panied by deep chanting, there was no savagery, no needless cruelty, no 
lust of killing. It was a solemn, ritual business, though when once begun it 
moved swiftly. A goat was held by the horns, the sharp-edged machete drawn 
across its throat by the papaloi, and the blood gushed into a wooden bowl 
held by the mamaloi, who poured it into the great empty trough before the 
bull, while the body was tossed out into the shadows. Thus, in turn, the goats 
and sheep were slain. 

And now the bull, before whom, deified, this blood of other beasts had 
been poured out as an offering, must also die. It was the old riddle of the 
dying god made carnate and sacrificed miraculously to appease his own 
bloody godhead. Is it any wonder that the African ancestors of these wor- 
shipers, with such traditions of their own, had accepted also the Hebrew- 
Syriac version of this age-old riddle taught them by the early colonial 
Christian priests? 

For this ultimate sacrifice, the sword was used. Four men with strain- 
ing muscles sought to uphold the bull, to keep it upright, as if it had been 
a tottering brazen idol, to prevent it from sinking down even in its death- 
throes, as the papaloi plunged the long, pointed blade beneath the bull’s 
shoulder and through its heart. With a deep, choked bellow the bull sagged 
quivering to its knees, and was held thus by the straining men. The blood 
did not gush fountain-like as it had from the cut throats of the goats; it 
spurted in a hard, small stream from the bull’s pierced side, where the 


mamaloi knelt with her bowl to receive it and transferred it bowl by bowl . 


to the great common trough. 
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VOODOO 
From the Drawing by Alexander King 


This is one of many striking illustrations in a volume, The Magic Island, in which W. B. 
Seabrook puts Haiti weirdly into words. “Even the great Voodoo serpent-god Damballa must bow 
his hooded head. . . . Here are deep matters, not easily to be dismissed by crying blasphemy.” 
(See Voodooism Described and Defended. Page 144) 
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The papaloi and mamaloi now both drank ceremonially of the holy 
blood, and then amid the crescendo excitement and surging forward of the 
worshipers, the twenty women robed in white danced, leaping and whirling 
in a group like frenzied maenads, led by the mamaloi, while the priest now 
performed his purifying office, asperged them all, sprinkled them, deluged 
them, until their white turbans and the shoulders of their robes turned crim- 
son. The worshipers, crowding now and frenzied, yet managed to respect a 
space in which these women danced, until the priest cried, “All the world 
approach,” and the crowd milled before the altar to be sprinkled by the 
cleansing sacrificial blood. And brimming cups dipped up by the papaloi 
were now passed spilling from hand to hand, all madly eager, after tasting 
it themselves, to gain merit with the gods by passing it to the hands of others 
who might share it; thus, though a pandemonium, it was in the literal sense 
of the word a “communion,” a sharing. 

From this swirling, milling ceremony of purification, figures leaped 
out dancing and screaming glory; here and there in the crowd a still higher, 
shriller, more unearthly shriek announced the pentecostal, invisible, yet 
flame-like descent of the lois, spirits of the gods and of the mysteries, entering 
the bodies of individual dancers. This final phenomenon of ultimate and 
overwhelming religious ecstasy, as I observed it at this and at other Voodoo 
ceremonies seen subsequently, never became general or contagious. True, 
the entire crowd was now becoming frenzied and ecstatic, but they remained 
themselves in ecstasy. This other force, which struck a few separate indi- 
viduals here and there like lightning, swept all self away, and those thus 
stricken became actually, in the technical, religious sense of the word, pos- 
sessed. No need for me to insist here on the absolute subjective reality of this 
phenomenon. It has been common to all religions during periods of deep, 
mystical faith. 

Not more than a dozen or at most fifteen scattering individuals that 
night experienced personally this ultimate and self-destroying illumination, 
but the coming of the lois was a signal to all that the gods had been appeased, 
and were propitiously disposed, so that they could abandon themselves with- 
out fear to joyous, savage exultation. 

And now the literary-traditional white stranger who spied from hiding 
in the forest, had such a one lurked near by, would have seen all the wildest 
tales of Voodo fiction justified: in the red light of torches which made the 
moon turn pale, leaping, screaming, writhing black bodies, blood-maddened, 
sex-maddened, god-maddened, drunken, whirled and danced their dark 
saturnalia, heads thrown weirdly back as if their necks were broken, white 
teeth and eyeballs gleaming, while couples seizing one another from time to 
time fled from the circle, as if pursued by furies, into the forest to share and 
slake their ecstasy. 

Thus also my unspying eyes beheld this scene in actuality, but I did 
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not experience the revulsion which literary tradition prescribes. It was 
savage and abandoned, but it seemed to me magnificent and not devoid of 
a certain beauty. Something inside myself awoke and responded to it. These, 
of course, were individual emotional reactions, perhaps deplorable in a sup- 
posedly civilized person. But I believe that the thing itself—their thing, I 
mean—is rationally defensible. Of what use is any life without its emotional 
moments or hours of ecstasy? They were reaching collective ecstasy by paths 
which were not intrinsically peculiar to their jungle ancestors, but which 
have been followed by many peoples, some highly civilized, from the earliest 
ages, and will be followed to the end of time or until we all become mechan- 
ical, soulless robots. 

It is not necessary to look backward to the Dionysian orgies, the bac- 
chanalia, the rites of Adonis, or frenzied David dancing before the Ark of 
the Covenant. What, after all, were they doing here in these final scenes, 
when formal ritual had ended, that was so different from things which occur 
in our own fashionable and expensive night clubs, except that they were 
doing it with the sanction of their gods and doing it more successfully? 
Savage rhythm, alcohol, and sex excitement—yet there was an essential 
difference, for here was a mysterious something superadded. Lasciviousness 
became lust, which is a cleaner thing, and neurotic excitement became 
authentic ecstasy, the “divine frenzy”’ of the ancients. 

There is nothing so stupid and pathetic as an orgy that doesn’t quite 
come off. Perhaps there is a deep mystical truth in the saying attributed to a 
much-misunderstood voice, “Whatever ye do, do it in My name.” Perhaps 
if we mixed a little true sacrificial blood in our synthetic cocktails and fla- 
vored them prayerfully with holy fire, our night clubs would be more orgias- 
tically successful and become sacred as temples were in the days of Priapus 
and Aphrodite—From The Magic Island, by permission of Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 


mus, the breasts and possibly the spleen. 
So the sexual attributes are general, not 
local. The sex organs are all the princi- 
pal, secreting glands of the body. 

The so-called erogenous zones are 
merely superficial areas, subject to 
stimulation. But they constitute, as I 
say, only a part of the general, sexual 


Sex Starvation—A Menace 


Sex is much more than a manifesta- 
tion of functional activity in the pelvic 
organs. It is now generally accepted by 
all leading physiologists that the inter- 
nal secretions, which have such a pro- 
found effect upon the sexual life, have 


their origin not only in the so-called 
genitive organs, but also in the various 
other ductless glands—the thyroid, 
parathyroid, pituitary, suprarenals, thy- 
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system. 

The starvation of this system, from 
continued neglect of or, more properly 
speaking, suppression of activities nor- 


mal to the healthy, mature individual, 
is followed inevitably by direct and re- 
flex nervous manifestations. Irritability, 
hypochondria, insomnia, loss of appe- 
tite and the capacity for digesting and 
properly assimilating food, a growing 
flabbiness or atrophy of the mammary 
glands (the breast glands) and disturb- 
ance in practically every function of the 
body follow the suppression of the pro- 
creative functions. 

Under our present system, all this 
now seems to be unavoidable. The in- 
flated cost of the necessities of life, the 
growing reluctance on the part of the 
girls to surrender their hard-won inde- 
pendence for a problematical mess of 
pottage and the responsibilities of unre- 
stricted motherhood, tend to perpetuate 
this unhappy and unnatural state of af- 
fairs. This deprivation, as a general 
rule, applies only to the unmarried fe- 
male. Men are quite uniformly exempt. 

It is for this reason that many of the 
most eminent sociologists are now 
openly advocating a readjustment of the 
status of women. They urge that mother- 
hood—being the highest function of 
women—should not be made dependent 
upon the accidental circumstance of a 
possible meeting with the right man and 
a marriage with this man. They urge 
that, whether married or not, the young 
woman owes it as an obligation to her- 
self and to society to fulfill her highest 
duty by bearing healthy children. 

... The rapidly increasing knowl- 
edge of venereal prophylaxis—demon- 
strated on a huge scale in the late war 
to be almost one hundred per cent ef- 
fective—and the slow but certain spread 
of information, dealing with safe and 
definite methods of contraception, are 
bringing about a condition of equality 
between the sexes that never before has 


existed in the history of the world. . . . 
—Dr. Clayton E. Wheeler, late clinical 
instructor at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, in Plain Talk. 


Sex has been and is being controlled 
in a number of animals. These cases 
prove that sex is theoretically trans- 
formable in all animals. The theoretical 
barriers have been overcome. Practical 
difficulties in the case of the human and 
many other forms now bar the way to 
the control of sex there. But the diffi- 
culties are practical, not theoretical. It 
is therefore within the province of sci- 
ence to overcome them in the future.— 
Dr. Oscar Riddle, of the Carnegie Insti- 


tute, in Science and Invention. 


The Telephone Girl’s Prayer 


O Lord, for all I done today 
To cause annoyance and delay 
To make a person rant and rave, 
For all wrong numbers I have gave, 
And gave and gave when I’d be cryin’ 
For five three seven, thrrree seven, ni- 

yun, 
For all the needless irritation 
When I cut off a conversation, 
The cusses—calls for information 
Because of me—the slaps and slams, 
The smashed  receivers—darns and 

damns 
P’ve caused this day—O Lord, for these 
And all my sins, 

Excuse it, Please! 
Amen. 


—From Oliver Herford’s Excuse It, 
Please, by permission of J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 
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THE MUCKER POSE 


by James Truslow Adams 


A MEMBER of a most distinguished family and a young graduate of one 
of our best known Eastern universities was overheard the other day in his 
university club in New York describing his new position in the banking 
world. The nearest to analysis or description of his work that this young 
scion of American aristocracy with every social and educational advantage 
could reach was to tell his friends that it was “the God damnedest most in- 
teresting job in the world.” Both among men and women of the supposedly 
cultivated classes such profanity is much on the increase. I know of a man 
who has recently declined to take foreign visitors to his club for luncheon or 
dinner any longer on account of the unfortunate impression which would be 
made upon them by the hard swearing of the American gentlemen, mucker- 
poseurs, at the surrounding tables. . . . 

If manners and culture have any value—and we shall assume that they 
have—the man who possesses them is above the vast mass of men who do— 
not possess them. Why then should he pretend not to, and assume the man- 
ners and mental lazzaronism of the crowd? It may be that there is no answer 
to the question, but as I find those better qualified than myself asking it, it 
is worth pondering over, and I have come to think that there may be three 
fundamental influences at work in America which will help us to solve it. 
One is democracy as we have it, another is business, and the third is the ex- 
treme mobility of American life. 

In civilization no man can live wholly to or for himself, and whoever 
would achieve power, influence or success must cater to the tastes and whims 
of those who have the granting of these things in their hands. In a democracy, 
speaking broadly, those who have the power to grant are the whole people; 
and the minds and manners of the people as a whole are of necessity below 
those of the chosen few who have risen above the average level by gifts of 
nature or happy opportunity. . . . 

Perhaps the greatest pressure on the individual to force him to be wary 
of how he appears to others is in business, for the overwhelming mass of 
Americans are in the varied ranks of business of some sort or another. One 
who has reached the top and “made his pile” may, perhaps, do more or less 
as he pleases, subject only to milder forms of social pressure; but for those 
on the way the road is beset with pitfalls. Nearly every man wants to make 
himself popular with his employers, his fellow-workers, his office superiors, 
or his customers. These are made up of all sorts of men, but the sprinkling 
of gentlemen and scholars among them is so slight as to be almost negligible 
for the purpose of helping one’s advancement. In America, to an extent 
known nowhere else, organization is used for every purpose. It is hardly too 
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much to say that there can hardly be an American who is not a member of 
from one to a dozen organizations, ranging from Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, 
Red Men, Masons, Mechanics, the Grange and dozens more, to Bar Associa- 
tions, Bankers’ Clubs, and social and country clubs innumerable. . . . 

In order to gain popularity with a very large proportion of business 
men, many of whom have today risen from nothing to riches since the War, 
one thing is fundamentally necessary. You must never appear to be superior 
even if you are. Too perfect an accent in English may be almost as danger- 
ous as a false one in Latin used to be in the House of Lords. To display a 
knowledge or taste in art or literature not possessed by your “prospect” may 
be fatal. On the whole, it is safest to plump yourself down to his level at once 
whatever that may be, to talk his talk, and only about what he talks. . . . 

In assuming the “mucker pose” the gentleman and scholar does not, of 
course, descend as low as the “mucker,” but he does, in self-defense, for the 
sake of peace and quiet, for business success, and for the sake of not offend- 
ing the motley crowd of all sorts whom his neighbors are apt to be in the 
seething, changing society everywhere today, shed enough of his own per- 
sonality not to offend the average. He avoids whatever others may think 
“high hat” in manners or culture as he would the plague. Like Henry Adams 
he will find himself hiding his antecedents if they happen to be better than 
the neighbors’. . . . 

This does not necessarily indict democracy and American life. Both 
have brought new values into the world of other sorts. I am merely pointing 
to one of the possible losses. For it is a loss when a man deliberately uses 
worse manners than he knows how to use, when he tries to cover up his in- 
tellectual abilities, or when he tries to be average when he is above it. A busi: 
ness-democracy has accomplished a great task in leveling up the material 
condition of its people. It may be asked, however, whether there is no danger 
of a leveling down of manners and culture. Perhaps the new values gained 
offset the old ones in some danger of being lost, but it may, even in America, 
be left to one question, to ponder, and to doubt. 


Why is it that a gentleman in America nowadays 
seems afraid to appear as such; that even university men 
iry to appear uncultured; and that the pose of a gentle- 
man and a scholar is that of the man in the street? . . . 
The mucker-poseurs do not content themselves with talk- 
ing like uneducated half-wits. They also emulate the 
language and manners of the bargee and the longshore- 
man, although where the profanity of the latter is apt to 
have at least the virtue of picturesqueness, the swearing 
of the mucker-poseur is apt to be merely coarse.—James 
Truslow Adams. 
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Is the mucker pose really forced on one? People adopt it, evidently, be- 
cause they think it is the thing to do and essential to make them quickly 
popular. It does not always work, even in business. A dignified man of science 
was recently explaining to an applicant for a position some new research 
work he had been doing. The young Ph.D. was intensely interested. When 
the scientist concluded he asked the flower of our highest university training 
what he thought of it. “Hot Dog!” was the immediate and enthusiastic an- 
swer, which, in this case, promptly blasted the young man’s career in that 
laboratory. It would not have done so generally, however, and we come back 
to business as conducted today, and the character and background of our 
business leaders as, perhaps, the main contributing cause of forcing the 
mucker pose. 

We can prate as we like about the idealism of America, but it is only 
money success which really counts. What are ideals or culture or charming 
manners as compared with business? . . . 

In America today business life is not the basis for a rational social life 
but social life is manipulated as the basis for an irrational business one. One 
makes acquaintances and tries for popularity in order to get ahead down- 
town. To an unprecedented extent the people who have money in all lines of 
business are newcomers from far down in the social scale, men with no cul- 
ture and no background, and often no manners. We may note our new class 
of multi-millionaire landlords who have built fortunes out of shoe-strings 
since the War. Two of our now greatest industries have been wholly evolved 
in the last two decades, and one certainly does not look for culture among the 


Democracy in America began [and ended] with 
Andrew Jackson. . . . In general, the “appeal to the 
people” throughout the colonial period and the years 
of the early Republic was an appeal to “the best people” 
only. The first two Presidents, Washington and Adams, 
were as little democratic in doctrine as they were by 
nature. Jefferson’s doctrinal democracy was largely off- 
set in practice by his being an aristocrat to his finger 
tips by nature, and it was not until Andrew Jackson that 
“the people” in the democratic sense came into their 
own. At his inaugural reception in the White House his 
followers climbed upon the silken chairs in their muddy 
boots to get a look at him, rushed the waiters to grab 
champagne, broke the glasses, and in the joy of victory 
gave a number of ladies bloody noses, and even the 
President himself had to be rescued from his admirers 
and hurried out through a back door—James Truslow 
Adams. 
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kings in the motor and moving-picture trades. The “people” who came into 
political power under Jackson made a huge grab at economic power under 
Grant, but it has been reserved for the present to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” The old class which had inherited manners and culture as essen- 
tial to an ordered life has abdicated mainly for mere lack of funds. In busi- 
ness for the last decade it has been for the most part the conservatives, who 
had much to lose, who have lost, and the reckless who have won. 

Business may explain the mucker pose, but it may be asked whether 
those who adopt it are not traitors to all that is best in the world and which 
has been so hardly built up. An impoverished aristocrat may sell his title in 
marriage for one generation to rehabilitate his house, but Americans who 
sell their culture and their breeding to truckle to the unbred in business, who 
shed these things of the spirit for motor cars and all the rest of the things of 
the body, are taking refuge in a yet more ignominious surrender.—From 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Orders of Intelligence 


Observing that intelligence and in- 
formation are very different things, the 
best way that we have ever found to 
measure intelligence is to define it as the 
ability to reach the correct conclusions 
from a set of discoverable facts. .. . 
On that basis we have some very inter- 
esting figures concerning the classes of 
the community which are most intelli- 
gent and less intelligent, dealing all the 
time with educated people, not attempt- 
ing at all to deal with the great mass of 
the community. 

The most intelligent class in the com- 
munity by far is the high class me- 
chanic. That is a conclusion which is 
always surprising to literary people, 
but will not be, I imagine, surprising to 
mechanical engineers. The highest type 
of intelligence which we have found 
anywhere at all is the foreman mill- 
wright, the chief rigger, the precision 
machinist, and so forth, very much 
above any other classes. 

Next to that come two classes, one of 
them our own practicing engineers, and 


with that, including the business man 
who is devoted to the development of 
enterprises. The class of business man 
is a very diffuse class. It may include 
anything from a bank teller up, but if 
you pick out the individuals who have 
assisted in the development of an enter- 
prise somewhere, they rank with the en- 
gineers, but neither we engineers nor 
those business men are as good as the 
high class mechanic. . . . 

Now, passing to the least intelligent 
section of the community, we have ac- 
tors, physicians, ministers and univer- 
sity professors. . . . The practicing en- 
gineer and the enterprising business man 
are among the very few classes in the 
community who are permitted, indeed 
who are required, to obtain the facts be- 
fore they make up their minds. The 
university professor, the physician, the 
person of that type, is required by his 
business to make up his mind whether 
he has any facts or not. . . . Professors 
are well informed, ministers also, but 
they are not intelligent, defining intel- 
ligence in the definition which we have 
set down.—Dr. E. E. Free, chemist and 
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physicist for years in United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, addressing the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 


Taking America (Too) 
Seriously 


America is becoming a desperately 
serious country. Culture is springing up 
everywhere. There are clubs where men 
may eat up information with their lunch, 
where they get a “message” with their 
soup and an “inspiration” with their 
oysters, where they have statistics poured 
out in a limpid flood, the very liquor of 
truth itself. There are societies of de- 
termined women meeting every fort- 
night, resolute to fight for culture and 
for mental improvement no matter what 
it costs. The imported lecturer with the 
long hair urges them onward. Every- 
where there is effort, purpose and deter- 
mination to spread abroad the gospel of 
social welfare and brotherhood if they 
have to put half the population in jail 
to do it. Time and money and effort are 
spent on art and architecture, on public 
beautification as never before. The high- 
way and the boulevarded street spread 
wide over America. 

Such a people has but little time to 
laugh, or at best laughs only with mo- 
mentary and explosive merriment in 
between efforts. Already the older 
people of Europe find them heavy, 
a grave, anxious people, preoccupied 
with tomorrow, unconscious of today. 
Their conversation, as judged by the 
Chinese, the Turks and other merrier 
peoples, is a mere interchance of in- 
formation. Their thoughts, as inter- 
preted by the Hindoos, are fastened on 
finance, on the markets, on vast public 
works and on the persecution of the 
unsubmitting. For their laughter, they 
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employ Negroes and black-faced come- 
dians and take these intermittent pleas- 
ures as a Roman Senator might have 
commanded the trained buffoonery of his 
slaves.—Stephen Leacock, Canadian 
humorist and professor of political 
economy at McGill University, in the 
fiftieth anniversary number of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Hooverisms 


National character cannot be built by 
law. It is the sum of, the moral fiber of 
its individuals. 

The first duty is work. This is not a 
cheerless outlook. It presupposes con- 
genial effort. 

This civilization is not going to de- 
pend upon what we do when we work so 
much as what we do in our time off. 

Words without action are the assas- 
sins of idealism. 

The elimination of waste is a total 
asset. It has no liabilities. 

If democracy is to survive throughout 
the world, it must be a success. 

The greatest Government experiment 
in human history was universal free 
education at public expense, and it has 
been successful. 

I know how to make money and it no 
longer interests me. I don’t fully know 
how Government may best serve human 
beings. That does interest me. 

It is in times of common emergency 
that the spirit of the small town ascends 
to superlative heights. If this be Babbit- 
try, then let us have more of it. 

America must remain American . . . 
youthful, eager, unfettered. 

In the United States we could find 
forty-eight or ninety-six cabinets which 
could conduct our Government if the 
necessity should arise. In the majority 


of the older countries there are avail- 
able not more than four or five groups 
of political leaders capable of adminis- 
tration. 

If we can save the life of one child it 
will be worth all the time and effort we 
spend on traffic control. 

Solemn statistics are the best antidote 
to the poison of speculation and profi- 
teering. 

How seldom does a school teacher 
figure in a sensational headline in a 
newspaper! It is truly remarkable, I 
think, that so vast an army of people— 
approximately 800,000—so uniformily 
meets its obligations, so effectively does 
its job, so decently behaves itself, as to 
be almost utterly inconspicuous in a 
sensation-loving country. It implies a 
wealth of character, of faith, of patience, 
of quiet competence, to achieve such a 
record as that. 

The time has gone by when conviction 
can be carried by oratory comprised of 
noisy phrases, quips and demagogic 
half-truths buttered with emotion. Emo- 
tion has its proper place in public 
speaking, but today the spread of edu- 
cation and the critical character of the 
radio audience demand solid prepara- 
tion and sound reasoning if it shall ap- 
peal—tFrom Herbert Hoover’s public 
addresses. 


Regrets for America 


I am very sorry we are not learning 
how to live in America but that we are 
learning how to make things and how 
to sell them to somebody who is not 
making them. I have regretted the long 
hours I have worked, but I never re- 
gretted those in which I played. I wish 
some fellow like Henry Ford or Rocke- 
feller or some other patron saint of 
America with great organizing ability 


would teach us how to be inefficient and 
happy. I like France because the first 
time I came here nobody preached to 
me, nobody told me which church I 
should go to, nobody told me what I 
ought to drink and nobody lectured to 
me when I went to the Moulin Rouge 
and other places of interest and im- 
portance. 

Still, I like America better than any 
country in the world because I know 
what they are talking about and I can 
answer them back. I do not know in 
France and I only have a glimmering 
of it in England. I am used to America, 
and appreciate the fact that a large part 
of our patriotism is a habit. 

All individuals are different in struc- 
ture and emotions and I think every in- 
dividual should develop his life as he 
sees fit. After we get plenty of business 
efficiency in America I hope there will 
be a crusade to go back to the doctrines 
of our fathers on the right of every 
human being to regulate his own life 
as he sees fit—Clarence Darrow, ad- 
dressing the American Club of Paris. 


Absolute justice in the distribution of 
what a great nation produces, year after 
year, has not been attained either here 
or elsewhere, and probably never will 
be; but the United States has achieved 
@ nearer approximation to it than has 
any other country, big or little, in three 
thousand years of human history.—Pro- 
fessor William Bennett Munro, of Har- 
vard University, in The Forum. 


We do not know how, but when the 
time comes a wisdom greater than ours 
will take care of the population prob- 
lem.—Arthur Brisbane. 
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OUR BLIND PASSION FOR LAWMAKING 
by Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


THERE must be some reason, besides moral turpitude, why millions of 
Americans acquiesce daily in the passing of laws, ordinances, statutes that no 
intelligent man or woman believes can, or perhaps should be, enforced. . . . 

Most of them, one fears, feel with the Tennesseean that “so long as the 
laws remain largely ineffective, no harm is done.’ Thus, presumably, they 
salve their consciences—with poison. 

But just what is gained by putting them on the statute-books at all? 
Surely no sane and righteous man really prefers to live under the shadow of 
laws that he has no intention of obeying. The answer, one supposes, is that 
American hypocrisy is a tribute—a blind, a stupid, yet, paradoxically, a 
sincere tribute—to virtue. Also, we lack, on the whole, a sense of humor. 
Or perhaps it is more accurate to say that we keep our humor apart; that we 
do not let it penetrate our attitude to life. We park it with Will Rogers, and 
rent it out when we want it. We leave our humor, as we leave our public 
utilities, to experts; it plays little part in our private philosophy. We do not, 
you might say, really own it. This is not unimportant, for Americans have 
been wont to pride themselves on their humor. It seems fairly clear that if a 
sense of humor were truly inwrought into the American character, we should 
lack many of our most notable possessions, from the Eighteenth Amendment 
to Tall Cedars of Lebanon. 

The fact is, I believe, that most Americans want to be good; and being 
good is a difficult business. We want so much to be good that we simply can- 
not bear to admit, publicly and formally, that we are not. Also, we are verbal- 
ists—also, we are solemn. . . . 

Being verbalists and being solemn, we rather like laws. We could never 
do with an unwritten constitution, like our friends, the British. We have a 
strong sense of “the majesty of the law”’—so long as we are permitted to 
take it rhetorically. Law-abiding we are not, and never have been—men 
seldom are in new country; but we do like a grave formula, properly en- 
grossed, to express our most violent decisions. We are capable of rolling 
under our tongues, with delight, even the phrases of a statute we expect to 
ignore. We divorce precept from performance, yet we do really love the 
precept. We love making laws; probably because we are able to regard them 
as existing in and for themselves, to isolate them, imaginatively, from all the 
chain of events and circumstance that they draw in their wake. 

One need not cite instances, since we all live and suffer under some 
statutes which are a disgrace to us because disregarded, and under others 
which are an annoyance because enforced. We do not like to repeal any- 
thing. . . . It can have escaped no observer that the tendency of American 
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reformers is almost never to teach, to educate public opinion, to prove grad- 

ually to the citizenry the value of the reform, but always, alas! by intimida- 

tion, blackmail, bribery, any quick means whatsoever, to jam legislation 
through, and then to depend on the strong arm of the government, state or 
federal, to carry out the reformers’ ideas. We are not logical: loving to make 
laws, we make them hastily, looking neither before nor after, we go in for 
“noble experiments” —and we have not the willingness to repeal that should 
go with the haste to legislate. Even the law that was passed for some dirty 
political reason, to profit the cynical few, has a tendency to remain on the 
statute-books forever. We will break it at our convenience, for we are not 
law-abiding; but we will keep it there, in its completeness, because we are 
law-adoring. Ju-ju: plain Ju-ju. Though the idol was made by our own hands, 
it has now become a god. .. . 

This spawning of laws is bad for our morals, since the citizenry that 
flouts one law with a good conscience tends to lose respect for all laws. We 
cheapen law itself, the whole principle of self-government, by enacting laws 
that public opinion will not sanction. Crime waves more or less naturally 
result from the national attitude to legislation. This, thank heaven, is becom- 
ing a platitude; one need not dwell on it. What is interesting, deeply concern- 
ing, is the reason for our acceptance of these conditions. How did we get to 
the point where a good citizen can say that “so long as the law remains largely 
ineffective, little harm is done”? I doubt if it was cynically meant. 

We got a good distance on the way to it, no doubt, when we began to 
look upon legislation not as a vital necessity, something the community could 

_ not safely exist without, but as an opportunity for “noble experiment.” The 
more we were convinced that legal experimenting was noble, the more ex- 
‘periments we tried. Laymen turned loose in a laboratory . . . the differ- 
ence being that, in a laboratory, the experiment that does not work is frankly 
called unsuccessful, and discarded. It is not hallowed and perpetuated. If 


Laws, to the American mind, are not so much ex- 
pedients as counsels of perfection. If we cannot all be 
good, let us at least say that everyone must be good. 
Hypocrisy, yes; but rather pathetic,.on the whole, than 
detestable. It may make us an easy instrument for cynics, 
yet in itself it is a sort of last-ditch protest against the 
Devil. We shall be lured by him, we shall fall, we shall 
compromise with him, we shall even serve him, since we 
are all miserable sinners; but we will not confess to the 
acquaintance, and officially we shall cut him. If we once 
recognized him, the last barrier would be gone, and per- 
haps there would be no saving us—Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould. 
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you have once proved that like poles do not attract each other, you do not, 
in a laboratory, go on pretending that they do. As citizens, we have not 
learned—or perhaps we have forgotten—that we should accumulate our evi- 
dence before we pontificate; that no law should be passed at all until there 
is overwhelming reason to suppose that it is both necessary and work- 
ale... 

It is notorious—I seem to be mentioning only notorious facts—that, as 
citizens, we Americans shirk our job. Look at the statistics of non-voters. If 
municipal, state, or national governments are at any time in the hands of 
corrupt or selfish or stupid men, the voting population has, in the last analy- 
sis, only itself to thank. The men who had nothing to gain from office, in 
money or prestige, long since (with rare exceptions) ceased to give their 
time and energy to politics. Politics was (or is it only that for this reason it 
became? the circle seems to be vicious, wherever you start) a “dirty game.” 
It is not fair, however, to put all the blame on the politicians. They must, 
after all, obey their mandates or eventually lose their posts. Who can say that 
our representatives do not represent? If we have foolish laws, it is because we 
either like them or do not take sufficient interest in the matter to see to it 
that laws shall be sensible. . . . 

The poison in the body politic is not so much the fanatics who, owing to 
our superstition and our solemnity, are able to enact their prejudices into 
law, as it is our fundamental American attitude to law itself. If we did not 
love laws mystically, as children and savages love them, we should not have 
so many; there would not be the insane march on Washington to get federal 
sanction for measures that belong only among municipal ordinances, or state 
statutes, if they belong anywhere. Laws are to us at once toys and idols. We 
itch to make them, the more the better; having made them, we must put them 
in a sacred grove and try to make the tribe worship. Then, looking upon the 
grinning face of the god, seeing, perhaps, human blood once spilt before 
him, we come, all in the way of animism, to believe in his mystical existence. 
—From Harper’s Magazine. 


Mystic His eyes were flames 
Of wisdom-fire 
T saw a man Effulgent with 
In the stark dawn weather A ahh aes: 
Clapping his hands 
Like gongs together. He clapped until 
His hard hands bled— 
He stood, wind-crowned, “I am applauding 
That crystal hour; God!” he said. 
Straight as a sword, —Verne Bright, in The World To- 
Tall as a tower. morrow. 
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l as a tower and marble-still; 


italy shining in the sun, 

Slavia by her dented sea— 

‘hese have been mine since last I stood 
ere now my own comes back to me. 


{nd listened in their tombs to hear 
he bragging tale their sculptors told. 


oe . . . ° . . . . . 


ow from the crowded little lands, 
eighted with their ancient hates, 
ome, hearing a mighty voice 

Calling her thunder-roll of states. 


€ prairies hear it, and the hills, 

e huge lakes, the far-folding sea— 
A radio call out of the air, 

_ Enormous, insolent and free. 


Se 


Ind who am I to question her 

Vhere among skyscrapers she waits! 
The nations I have trailed are here— 
Hate dies in them within her gates. 
—Harriet Monroe, in Poetry. 


- The Unknown Soldier 


. The unknown soldier, here I lie. 
ne man’s forehead, another man’s eye, 
man’s collar-bone, one man’s leg 
which to lift the world a peg. 

They made of me a handy penny 

ause my bones are made of many; 
ut though my limbs are all assorted, 
"he brain of me is undistorted, 


They do not know my mingled thought, 

They who have wreaths and speeches 
brought, 

And doffed their hats and bowed before 

The “symbol of the end of war.” 

My thought is further than they know 

Who mingled me unknowing so: 

My limbs are, shattered and unknown, 

Stronger than I would be alone. 

I am not one, but I am all, 

I answer every soldier’s call... . 


My thought runs fire through the 
ground— 

Each battlefield, from mound to mound, 

Since first man ever learned the thrust 

That made him kin to all the dust, 

My thought is of another war 

With love and life to battle for. 

I shall be gathering by rank 

And halt before Time’s outer flank. 

About!—and muster all the dead 

Who ever falsely fell and bled. 


Unknown, my song shall weave its horn 

Into the ranks of the unborn. 

Unknown, my strength and secret lies 

(One man’s shoulder, another man’s 
eyes). 

And until Love walks in the sun 

I shall not lay aside this gun; 

Uniil the busy streets proclaim 

That life and beauty are the same; 

Until man’s voices find the power 

To call each colored weed a flower. 
—Charles A. Wagner, in Poetry 

(Chicago). Stanzas from the poem 

awarded first prize in a Peace Poem 

Contest. 


We need more, not less, romance in 
life, especially in this standardized, ma- 
chinelike age of ours—John Haynes 
Holmes, pastor of the Community 


Church, New York City. 
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ENGLISH, THE CONQUERING LANGUAGE 
by C. Villalobos Dominguez 


IT would be foolish to suppose that the babel of languages which now 
stands in the way of easy intercommunication between the peoples of this 
tiny earth will continue for very many years. More than three thousand 
languages, used by small or large groups of people, still exist. . . . But 
there will no doubt be a world language sooner or later, and it will be one of 
the languages now existing—in spite of the fact that all of them lack the 
simplicity and logic which an artificial language would possess. 

A natural language such as those spoken all over the world today is a 
living thing, valuable in spite of its complexities and illogicalities. An arti- 
ficial language, on the other hand, is a sort of inert mechanism which makes 
no appeal to our feelings, just as a humpback is a man, while a manikin, 
though he may be perfectly symmetrical and ideally proportioned, will al- 
ways be nothing more than a puppet devoid of personality. 


For this reason, I believe that a world language will be adopted, not ~ 


by treaty or agreement, but as a result of natural forces. Some languages are 
steadily losing ground, stagnating or even disappearing entirely; others are 
growing and expanding with varying speeds. Sooner or later one of these will 
gain such an advantage over the others that it will monopolize the field. . . . 

I see no reason to expect any expansion of German, French, Italian, 
Danish and the other languages which are spoken by relatively few people 
living in relatively small areas. I therefore arrive at the conclusion (as others 
have before me) that only English and Spanish have any likelihood of over- 
coming the others in the struggle. The reason is that both English and Spanish 
are in the direct line of descent from the traditions of Greco-Latin culture 
(a requirement which alone would be enough to exclude German), and for 
the present, at least, they have the advantage over all others in that they are 
spoken over very large and scattered territories which not only are well 
populated today but give every evidence of a rapid growth in populations 
of unmixed race. And, most important of all, both are spoken on the Ameri- 
can continents. 

Only a blind man could fail to see the great progress that the English 
language and English culture have made in the Americas. The area of pro- 
ductive land in South and in North America is about equal, but there can be 
no possible doubt as to the relative importance of the peoples of the two con- 
tinents from the point of view of numbers and of economic, scientific, in- 
dustrial, and educational strength. The English race has not only grown 
strong roots in North and South America, but, as is well known, it has spread 
over the world into more places than any other and has even rooted itself 
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in places like Australia. And, unlike the abortive shoot which the French 
language sent out in Canada, English is continuing to spread. 


I do not believe it possible that, in the long run, Spanish can success- 
fully compete against English. If during the period of colonial expansion 
the Spanish people had kept up with the other cultured peoples of Europe in 
scientific activity, the Spanish language would today be in a far stronger 
position. But a language of mysticism, war, and imaginative literature can- 
not properly fulfill the needs of the present day, and there is no time for it 
to catch up lost distance. . . . 

Everything points to the ultimate predominance of English. The motion 
picture, for instance, was invented in France; but, because the United States 
was better equipped to exploit it, the Americans have assumed a quasi mo- 
nopoly of this powerful means for diffusing ideas. The result is that the 
screen has already had a tremendous influence in familiarizing the whole 
world with the products of Yankee civilization, in so far as photography and 
pantomime can perform this task. And now the Americans have invented 
talking motion pictures, a development which is of tremendous importance, 
since it enormously increases the possibilities of the theater both as a means 
of entertainment and as a means of spreading ideas. . . . Translated for 
The Living Age from Nosotros, Buenos Aires monthly magazine. 


Plight of the American Writer ded into that oblivion of humiliation 
which is reserved for those who failed 


to realize their limitations. 

Knowing that that which passes for 
“realism” is still the most fashionable 
literary commodity of the day, he goes 
to the great realists for his models. He 
fraternizes with Flaubert, Chekhov, 
Stendhal and Ibsen. He derives, from 
them, a futilitarian doctrine and applies 
it to his own immediate surroundings. 
He equals and even surpasses their 


The American writer wants to be 
known as one who faces facts—grim 
facts—and the grimmer, the better. Re- 
porting is his job, and he does it well. 
Our literature gives an extraordinarily 
faithful, honest and revelatory portrait 
of our country and its people. But a 
faithful, honest and revelatory portrait 
is not necessarily a work of art; it can 
only be a work of art if it retains its 
merit in the eyes of one who knows 
nothing and cares nothing about its sub- 
Reet... 

Probably the main trouble with the 
American writer is that he is eternally 


afraid of being kidded. He is an intel- : 
lectual parvenu, and the one weapon that made these great men great, which 


against which he has no defense is ridi- is the faculty of appreciation. He may 
cule. He fears that if he lays himself describe ugliness with remarkable fidel- 
open to the expert kidding of the critics, ity, but he is rendered inarticulate in the 
foreign and domestic, he will be prod- presence of beauty. He charts “the 


shams and evils as loudly as they did. 

His satire is as sharp as Voltaire’s; his 

logic as unanswerable as Rousseau’s. 
But he never achieves the one faculty 
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keenness of perceptivity. He rails at _ 


American scene” with mathematical ex- 
actness, but he has not dared to explore 
those lost continents where dwell the 
immortals. 

In the theater, we have set up Ibsen 
and Chekhov as models of tragedy, and 
Shaw as the model of comedy. We have 
neglected to notice that the tragedies of 
Ibsen and Chekhov are high tragedies 
because they came from the intense, ach- 
ing sympathy of artists, rather than 
from the cool, calculated scorn of re- 
porters. ... 

The American writer is desperately 
afraid of glamorous romance. His pain- 
ful self-consciousness (he himself would 
speak of it as “our national inferiority 
complex”) causes him to over-develop 
his critical faculty and to subdue his 
imagination. He is afraid that if he 
leaps upward on a flight of fancy, he 
may bump his head against a star and 
tumble to earth, landing in a laughable 
and undignified position. He knows, be- 
cause the critics have told him so, that 
Romance is Hokum, Fantasy is Hokum, 
and Sentiment is the lowliest Hokum of 
all. Poetry may also be hokum unless it 
is salted with references to “muscles,” 
“outs,” “blood” and “sweat.”—Robert 
E. Sherwood, critic-playright, in the 
preface to his published comedy The 
Queen’s Husband, by permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Latin and Greek in English 


It has become somewhat banal to 
speak of the classics as dead. They can- 
not die until we stop talking and go 
back to the sign language of the Tas- 
manian or the Bushman. Nearly 75 per 
cent of all the words we use in conver- 
sation are derived from Latin or Greek; 
more than 60 per cent are Latin and 
about 12 per cent are Greek. 
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The Declaration of Independence be- 
gins: 

“When, in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have 
connected them with another, and to as- 
sume among the powers of the earth the 
separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God en- 
title them, a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation.” 

The honorary president of the Amer- 
ican Classical League, Dean West of 
Princeton, printed it so in a pamphlet 
for the use of teachers of Latin. The 
pupils then read it first as it stands, 
and then read it a second time, using 
the word “blank” whenever the word in 
the Declaration was a Latin derivative. 
It then went: 

“When in the blank of blank blank 
it becomes blank for one blank to blank 
the blank bands which have blank them 
with another and to blank among the 
blank of the earth the blank and blank 
blank to which the laws of blank and of 
blank God blank them, a blank blank to 
the blank of mankind blank that they 
should blank the blank which blank 
them to the blank.”—Professor Ralph 
V. D. Magoffin of New York University 
in the New York Herald Tribune. 


Ignorance 


When I was but a young thing 
And brave for want of fears, 
I said, “Pll keep my laughter 

And give the world my tears!” 
When I was but a young thing 
And wise for want of years. 


—Kathleen Millay, in Poetry. 


MY ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN 
by Henry Ford 


“THERE are five things which I believe are fundamental to one trying to fit 
himself for industrial leadership. I’m willing to tell any boy what they are. 
They have to do with cleanliness, investigation, putting to use that which you 
already have, belief in your ability to accomplish that which you set out to 
do, and knowing how to spend money. 

“First, as to cleanliness: The first advice I would give to any boy start- 
ing in today would be that he should learn to keep himself and everything 
around him clean. If he is able to do this, he is one in a thousand. 

“Neatness—cleanliness—orderliness—the importance of these things 
is due to the fact that they have a great effect on the way a man’s mind works. 
The man who keeps himself and all his tools clean is apt to do things well. 

“Dirt is always evidence of waste, either of material or of mental and 
physical energy, or both.” 

Mr. Ford was once asked what he would do if he were called upon to 
take charge of a business that had failed. “‘No business I know of ever went 
to the wall without accumulating a vast pile of dirt,” he answered. “The dirt 
and all that goes with it—untidy thinking and methods—helped to cause the 
failure. The first thing I would do would be to clean that business up! 

“Some years ago in Pittsburgh,” continued Mr. Ford, “I was watching 
them work iron. First they ran it into pig, and then remelted it and ran it into 
molds. It struck me that this was a slow process. It wasn’t ‘clean.’ Today, we 
pour our iron from the blast furnace directly into molds, for cylinder blocks 
and other parts. An inefficient process is almost invariably a ‘dirty’ one. All 
waste is a kind of dirt. 

“Now as to the second point, investigation. You can look ahead into the 
future just about as far as you can look back into the past. ‘Hindsight’ is the 
balance of foresight, just as the root system of the tree is the balance for the 
branch system. 

“T have in mind a man who started out to make improvements in certain 
machinery. After spending a lot of time and money, the net results of his 
efforts were some devices not so good as those already existing. Because the 
job was undertaken without his knowing what had previously been accom- 
plished by the designers of that kind of machinery, his work was a total loss. 

“When a man sets out to do any kind of a job that is new to him—to 
write a thesis, to design a machine, or to improve some industrial process— 
he must first find out what has been done. Investigate! You don’t have to go 
at your work as though nothing had been done since the year 2000 B. C. 
Begin where the other fellow left off! Then there is a chance you will go for- 
ward and improve on what has been done before. 
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‘When I was a boy I went from shop to shop, machine shops, boat shops, 
and others, in quest of knowledge. In some places I got into trouble. There 
were just about as many places from which I was kicked out as there 
were places in which I was welcomed. These shops were my school. I con- 
ducted my investigations and got all the knowledge I could about what had 
been achieved mechanically by traveling around. 

“Then it is necessary to apply one’s knowledge. Some men spend all 
their lives inquiring, and never do. Once you have studied a problem and 
have got together all the information you can get, don’t wait to see if you can 
hit on some idea that will make the rest come easy and solve the problem be- 
fore you begin it. Get started! Apply what you already know! Make the best 
use you can of what you’ve got. In this way you will get further experience. 
Most of our so-called new things are only new combinations of old things, 
anyway. By doing you will find out what more you need to know; you will get 
more and more experience, more and more knowledge, and be able to do 
more and more things. 

“That is one of the really great secrets of all achievement, in my opinion. 
Education comes to us as the result of trying to do things. Success is in doing 
them—in finding out what you can do, and in doing it right. 

“And never let yourself think that you cannot accomplish what you set 
out to do! There is no young man, no grown man, living who cannot do more 
than he thinks he can. Look at how Edison started: A newsboy on trains run- 
ning between Port Huron and Detroit. He was not satisfied with doing just 
that. He fitted up a laboratory in the corner of the baggage car and in his 
spare time tried chemical experiments. Once something he was doing blew 
up and set the car on fire and the baggage man threw him off the train. But 
that didn’t stop him. He printed a newspaper in that baggage car, made up of 
items picked off the telegraph wires, and sold the papers on the train. 

“Tf there is one thing I know absolutely, it is this: Everyone can do more 
than he thinks he can. Doubtless we all have limitations, but we don’t know 
what or where they are. Anybody can walk right through the boundaries we 
ordinarily believe are our limitations. 


The modern city has really done its work. In the 
future we are going to have cities, to be sure, and plenty 
of them; but in a few decades the drift will be away 
from the kind of cities we have built in the past. The 
big city has taught us much, but the overhead expense 
of living in such places is becoming unbearable. The 
cost of maintaining interest on debts, of keeping up 
water supply, sewerage and sanitary systems, of traffic 
control, and of policing great masses of people, is so 
great as to offset the benefits derived.—Henry Ford. 
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“Never be afraid of tackling a job you’ve never done before!” 

“What about the young man and his money?” I asked. 

“Wise spending is a creative accomplishment,” was the answer. “Of 
itself, money is the least valuable thing on earth. It is valuable only when it is, 
used as a tool for self-improvement, or to accomplish some end worth while. 
Saving, as it has been schooled into boys in the past, gives money altogether 
too high a place. 

“What right has a boy got to save money? His job is not to accumulate 
dollars, but to use them to prepare himself with the training, knowledge, and 
experience which every leader needs. In the past, boys have been taught to 
save so that they might not go to the poorhouse in their old age. But no boy 
who learns how to spend money ever lands in the poorhouse! So I say to boys, 
‘Spend your money! Spend it for things that will put you ahead of where you 
were yesterday! It is time enough to save when you can earn more than you 
can spend wisely.’ 

“If I were bringing up a boy today, I would see to it that he had two 
things, and I would make his education center around them: He would have 
a shop in which he could work with fine tools and he would have some money 
to spend—to invest in himself in order to develop himself and get experience. 
Putting money in the bank does not develop in a boy the qualities of imagina- 
tion and leadership that every boy should be given a chance to acquire. 

“Many persons think that by hoarding money they are gaining safety for 
themselves. If money is your only hope of independence, you will never have 
it. The one real security that a man can have in this world comes through 
some reserve of ability that he may have. As a general thing, a man ought to 
invest in himself until he is 40. Until that time, if he started at scratch, he 
isn’t apt to have any surplus out of which to save.”—From an interview by 
M. K. Wisehart, in The American Magazine. 


Edsel Ford Talks About His 
Father 


He [Henry Ford] hardly ever tells a 
man how to do anything. He just tells 
him what is to be accomplished. The 
man has to work out the matter for him- 
self, and my father is the most patient 
man in the world about mistakes. He 
lets a man make mistakes even when 
he knows in advance that a mistake is 
going to be made. 

Of course, if the results of the mistake 


are going to be too disastrous and affect 
the public, then he steps in at the right 
time. But otherwise he will let the man 
go ahead and find out for himself that 
he was wrong. That is what he has done 
with me. That is our general policy. For 
not otherwise is it possible to train a 
man into accepting responsibility. The 
hardest thing in business is to get men 
to take responsibility. It is easy enough 
to get men who will carry out 
orders. ... 

I have not worked out for myself 
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anything in the nature of a business 
philosophy, and I see no reason why I 
should, for I cannot imagine a better 
one than my father has held. His prin- 
ciple of paying high wages and selling 
at low prices is fundamental, and in 
time any man who does not follow it 
will be considered much more odd than 
was my father when he adopted it. 


Everyone now knows that high wages 
provide high buying power and that in 
order to sell one must provide buying 
power. And, also, everyone ought to 
know that high wages are not expensive 
wages, for it is up to management to 
see that the arrangements are such that 
the high wages are low wages as far as 
cost of the product is concerned. I have 
no idea how high wages can go and also 
I do not know how low the prices of 
products will go. Those things have to 
be worked out as one goes along, but I 
doubt if we shall ever have another 
great increase as the one in 1914, when 
we put in the $5-a-day minimum and 
doubled the average wages. A great in- 
crease of that sort is not really desir- 
able, for the rents and prices go up to 
meet the wage. We should rather make 
slight increases from time to time and 
where they seem deserved. That we are 
doing all the time. 


The five-day week has come to stay 
and must eventually spread through all 
industry if people are going to be given 
a chance to increase their wants. The 
Saturday half-holiday is not very old, 
but it is almost universal, in offices at 
least, and it has not affected production. 
It is not worth while to open up for 
only half a day on Saturday... . 

If we keep our policy of putting re- 
sponsibility on the heads of the divi- 
sions of the business and do not get into 
an organization of titles, the business it- 
self should never be a burden. . . . I do 
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not want to exchange my life for the 
company. My father .. . has the kind of 
fun that he wants and still manages to 
attend to everything that needs his at- 
tention. I hope that I, too, shall be able 
to do that. . . . I have never been able 
to see that the ability to earn money 
should be a curse or a burden—unless 
one chooses it to be so.—F rom an inter- 
view given to Samuel Crowther, in the 


World’s Work. 


Henry Ford was walking through one 
of his laboratories one day explaining 
various experiments to a visitor. Sud- 
denly he stopped and stood watching an 
engineer who was at work on a very 
delicate problem. For several minutes 
the manufacturer said nothing and then 
addressing himself to the engineer he 
declared: 

“Yow ll never get the right answer 
the way you’re tackling that.” 

“How would you do it, Mr. Ford?” 
inquired the engineer. 

“Not the way you’re trying it,” re- 
plied Ford, walking away. 

As they moved along the visitor was 
inquisitive. He hazarded a remark: 

“You didn’t give that man much 
help.” 

“On the contrary, I gave him a great 
deal of help. I switched him off the 
wrong track. He’s a good man. He'll find 
the answer. He asked me what I would do 
and if I had told him it wouldn’t have 
helped him. It would have hurt him. It 
would have made him less dependent 
upon himself.”—B. C. Forbes, in Forbes 
Magazine. 
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EDISON ANSWERS SOME LEADING QUESTIONS 


Thomas A. Edison signalized his eighty-second birthday, 
February 11, 1929, at his Fort Myers, Florida estate, by say- 
ing to a national audience over the radio: “I am still working 
hard, and I ask you to accept my efforts as a proof of my af- 
fection, instead of my words. I wish I could invite you all to 
have some of my birthday cake, but unfortunately we can’t 
eat by radio just yet. I will have to work on that problem.” 

Here are a number of questions submitted in writing to 
the great inventor, who is very hard of hearing, and his in- 
teresting answers. The initial questions dealing with the prob- 
lem of rubber production were prompted by the fact that 
Mr. Edison of late has been concentrating his inventive genius 
on it. His statement, in answer to the concluding question, that 
“we don’t know a millionth of one per cent about anything,” 
epitomizes Isaac Newton’s estimate of the extent of the scien- 
tific discoveries he made more than two hundred years ago 
when he said: “I do not know what I may appear to the 
world, but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the seashore and diverting himself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.” The New York Evening Post states in this con- 
nection: “It is typical of science that in the persons of Newton 
and Edison we should find this same wonder about the un- 
known. Those who contribute most to the world’s knowledge 
are invariably those who best appreciate how little we really 
know.” 


Q.—Have you ever given any thought 
to the chemical development of syn- 
thetic rubber? A.—No. It has no future 
when rubber is quoted at 28 cents per 
pound. 

Q.—Will the manufacture ever be 
extended to the point to where it will 
be used for pavement and road service? 
A.—Yes. Short sections have been in 
use in Scotland for five years with great 
success. 

Q.—How will the success of your 
rubber experiments affect the future 
agricultural prosperity of Florida? 
A.—I believe those States bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico can grow plant rub- 
ber with profit to the farmer in case 
of war prices, but it might be possible 


in the future to grow rubber and com- 
pete with the tropics. 

Q.—Is it true that you have found a 
plant which promises to solve the rub- 
ber production problem in the United 
States, and do you hope to develop it? 
A.—I have found over 1,200 plants to 
produce rubber. About forty of them 
will be cultivated on a large scale. 

Q.—In cities comparable in size and 
general conditions to Fort Myers (20,- 
000), should the municipality own and 
operate its own public utilities or pur- 
chase the service from private com- 
panies? A.—Municipalities should not 
own or conduct the public utilities, but 
should control their operation. 

Q.—Should the United States try to 
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have the most powerful navy in the 
world? A.—It should build in parity 
with England. 

Q.—Will the various electric lights 
now used for medical treatment be 
utilized for illumination to bring a 
greater era of health in sections of the 
country where people are forced to live 
indoors for a considerable period of 
the year? A.—Mr. Edison crossed out 
this question with the statement, “This 
question is too damn ridiculous to 
answer.” 

Q.—Do you believe that intelligent 
reading and home study can take the 
place of the high tension college educa- 
tion? A.—If the boy has ambition, he 
don’t need to go to college. 

Q.—How will the approaching ma- 
chine age effect the moral and physical 
living conditions of the so-called work- 
ing class of people? A.—Very favor- 
ably. 

Q.—Do you think that radio has been 
improved to any marked extent during 
the past year and what do you see for it 
in the next year? A.—Improvements are 
being continually made every year. 

Q.—Will it ever be possible to com- 
pletely eliminate static? A.—It is im- 
probable. 

Q.—Have recent developments in 
aviation changed your opinion of air 
travel ever becoming as popular as auto 
travel? A.—No. Opinion not changed. 

Q.—What characteristic of a youth is 
most likely to make him as a prospective 
leader? A.—When a boy around 15 or 
16 is found trying all kinds of experi- 
ments, he shows ambition and the will 
to work. This boy is safe for a good 
career. 

Q.—What one thing is most impor- 
tant to incorporate into the curriculum 
of a man who is training for leader- 
ship? A.—Capacity for leadership is 
born in a man. 
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Q.—Please give briefly your formula 
for a happy life. AI am not ac- 
quainted with anyone who is happy. 

Q.—What is your opinion of what 
electricity, machinery and man’s genius 
will make the world 50 or 100 years 
from now? A.—It is impossible to tell 
anything about it. We don’t know a 
millionth of 1 per cent about anything. 
Sound is the only feature that has been 
revealing to the men who have studied it. 

—Thomas A. Edison. 


Did You Know 


That all these aphorisms and familiar 
sayings are, without exception, from the 
King James version of the Bible? 


1. Of the making of many books there 
is no end. Ecclesiastes xii, 12. 
2. Filthy lucre. I Timothy iii, 3. 
3. Unstable as water. Genesis xlix, 4. 
4, Apple of my eye. Deuteronomy 
xxxil, 10. 
5. Labor of love. I Thessalonians i, 3. 
6. A man after his own heart. I Sam- 
uel xiii, 14. 
7. At their wits’ end. Psalm cvii, 27. 
8. At the parting of the ways. Ezekiel 
Ex; 21. 
9. Prisoners of hope. Zechariah ix, 12. 
10. Nothing new under the sun. Ecclesi- 
astes i, 9. 
11. Eat, drink and be merry. Ecclesi- 
astes viii, 15. 
12. So he that runs may read. Habakkuk 
li, 2. 
13. Under his vine and fig-tree. Micah 
iv, 4. 
14. A living dog is better than a dead 
lion. Ecclesiastes ix, 4. 
15. A good old age. Genesis xv, 15. 
16. Can a leopard change his spots? 
Jeremiah xiii, 23. 
17. Put not your trust in princes. Psalm 
exlvi, 3. 


18. The wings of the morning. Psalm 
exxxix, 9. 
19. A stranger in a strange land. Exo- 
dus ii, 22. 
20. Darkness that can be felt. Exodus x, 
PAT 
21. A still, small voice. I Kings, xix, 12. 
22. I escaped with the skin of my teeth. 
Job xix, 20. 
23. Rule with a rod of iron. Revelation 
ii; 27. 
24. There is no discharge in the war. 
Ecclesiastes viii, 8. 
25. Whited sepulchers. Matthew xxiii, 
Qs 
26. My name is Legion. Mark v, 9. 
27. Clothed and in his right mind. Luke 
viii, 35. 
28. All things to all men. I Corinthians 
ix, 22. 
29. In the twinkling of an eye. I Cor- 
inthians xv, 52. 
30. The sleep of the laboring man is 
sweet. Ecclesiastes v, 12. 
31. Beat their swords into plough- 
shares. Isaiah ii, 4. 
32. To the pure all things are pure. 
Titus i, 15. 
33. Charity covers a multitude of sins. 
I Peter iv, 8. 
34. Observe the opportunity. Ecclesi- 
asticus iv, 20. 
35. No respect of persons. Romans ii, 
Ibe 
36. The salt of the earth. Matthew v, 13. 
37. Make light of it. Matthew xxii, 5. 
38. A good man and a just one. Luke 
xxiii, 50. 
39. There’s no truth in him. John viii, 
4A. 
40. Signs of the times. Matthew xvi, 3. 
41. Lewd. fellows of the baser sort. Acts 
xvii, 5. 


42. Great men are not always wise. Job — 


Xxxii, 9. 
—From The Mentor. 
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National Speed Records 

Beverly Hills, Cal., Sept. 11, 1929.— 
So we are the nation that travels so fast 
and thinks all the other countries are 
still in a covered wagon. Well, some Eng- 
lishman just went 375 miles an hour in a 
plane yesterday and almost wept be- 
cause it was foggy and misty and he was 
not able to open it up. If you remember, 
one come over here and run an automo- 
bile faster than we can even wreck one, 
so when it comes to speed we are not 
exactly what you would call sitting on 
top of the world. 

Englishmen live slow and move fast; 
we live fast and move slow.—Will 
Rogers, in a telegram to the New York 
Times. 


On the Summit 


In the multitude 

One is alone, 

Jostled by alien mood, 

By hungers that intrude 

And must not be denied. 

Still am I homesick for that opal throne, 
That moment over-skied 

By palest amethyst, 

With naught below 

Save sunrise-tinted mist, 

A hush above all jar and press, 

All that is harsh and loud, 

Pavilion of pure loveliness 

Between the sky and cloud. 

Celestial veils seclude, 

Deep tides of being flow, 

Silence and peace and rapture find 
The hidden heart, the evasive mind, 
And life’s inwrought divinity is known. 


Only in solitude 
Is one not alone. 


—Katharine Lee Bates, in The Chris- 
tian Century. 
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MECHANICAL MEN WALK AND TALK 
by Robert E. Martin 


UPON the rostum sat a large and awesome figure of a man, with armor- 
plated chest, arms and legs, and sharp metal joints at the knees. Its size and 
the stark immobility of the face gave it a really terrifying quality. The lip- 
less, toothless mouth agape, and hollow eyes aslant, it stared into an audience 
that packed the Royal Horticultural Hall, in London. Fairly popeyed, they 
returned the lifeless gaze. . . . 

Their wonder mounted to amazement when, with a grinding, creaking 
noise, the figure rose and moved his stiff arms in a superfluous gesture asking 
for silence. Suddenly, the black, dead eyes became alive with a ghastly yel- 
low light. And then—it spoke! 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” came a rumbling voice. “Unaccustomed as I 
am to public speaking, it gives me great pleasure . . .” 

The spell was broken. True, the voice had an unearthly sound. But the 
pronunciation was that of the typical educated Englishman, and the words 
were the time-honored commonplaces uttered by presiding officers the world 
over. 

In such novel fashion, the recent model Engineering Exhibition was 
opened in the British capital. A scientist of note had promised to preside; 
but a few days before the opening date, word was received that he would not 
be able to appear. It was then that Captain W. H. Richards conceived the idea 
of. constructing a man of metal to do the job. This creature not only would 
take the place of the defaulting chairman, but servé as a most appropriate 
feature for the engineering show. He set to work quickly and christened his 
aluminum creation “Eric.” 

Eric moved and had his being through the means of an electric motor, 
electro-magnets, pulleys, and levers concealed in his body. For raising him 
from his seat, causing him to bow to the audience, and resume his chair, an- 
other motor was concealed in the platform under his feet. Ingenious electrical 
instruments (a jealously guarded secret of his inventor) enabled Eric to hear 
questions and answer in a human voice. . . 

Only a few days before, another sensation was caused in the West End 
of London by the appearance in the streets of a walking robot, taken for a 
stroll by his inventor, Captain J. A. Roberts. 

Earlier still, the Televox, another mechanical creature, constructed by 
R. J. Wensley, an engineer of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, had astonished a group of engineers in New York by answering the 
telephone and doing sundry other chores. Still another, demonstrated soon 
after the appearance of Televox, was the Product Integraph, developed at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
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professor of Electrical Power Transmission, and his assistants. This marvel- 
ous contrivance was described by Dr. Bush as “an adding machine carried 
to an extreme in its design.” But the modest professor didn’t go far enough. 
It is the nearest approach ever made to a thinking machine! 

And the last word in the mechanical man or robot principle was spoken 
recently when the New York Edison company opened a new automatic power 
distributing station—a plant with an ultimate capacity sufficient to light the 
homes of from 200,000 to 300,000 families (a good-sized city!), yet one 
that hasn’t a human being in it, but is controlled by an operator three miles 
distant! 

The output of this manless plant is 32,000 horsepower, or about 320,- 
000 manpower. In other words, the lone human operator at his switchboard 
three miles away is really the commander-in-chief of an army of 320,600 
mechanical workmen; the absentee nurse of legions of docile eminently use- 
ful robots! . . . 

Soon after the opening of the manless Edison station in New York, 
Wensley, inventor of Televox, before the delegates to the American Electric 
Railway Association in Cleveland, demonstrated the feasibility of manning 
street cars with speaking mechanical creatures fashioned of copper veins, 
porcelain bones, and with insulated wires for a nervous system and vacuum 
tubes for vital organs! 

A week or two later, the claim was made in England that forty percent 
will be saved in the cost of labor through a machine which lays 180 yards 
of railway track in an hour or re-lays four miles in a single night! The device 
was tried experimentally by the London and North Eastern Railway Com- 
pany. Among its features are a circular saw for the automatic trimming of 
sleepers, an engine which generates its own electricity, and searchlights. 
An official of the company declared that the track-laying machine bodily 
picks up a section of old track sixteen feet long, deposits it on the train, 
carries forward a new section, and gently lowers it into the position where 
the old track was. 

Another robot with a vengeance!—From Popular Science Monthly. 


A man of active imagination is in- 
variably more nervous, more sensitive, 
than the more stolid type of man from 
whom the best pilots come. 

However, man without some imagina- 
tion can no more hope to make good at 
flying a plane than he can hope to make 
good at any other endeavor. But if his 
imagination runs away with him, as it 


does with many men, if he is a dreamer, 
then he should become a business execu- 
tive or a participant in the other side 
of flying—the business side—Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 


Good news for the press is generally 
bad news for the public——Lady Astor. 
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JOURNALISM IN JAPAN 
by Dr. Walter Williams 


EVEN the most well-informed men and women are amazed at the develop- 
ment of the journalism of Japan and at its present position of popularity 
and influence. If there is a country anywhere of which it may be truthfully 
said that everybody reads the newspapers, that country surely is Japan. 
Baron Tanaka, the genial Premier, said to the writer in cn interview: 

“T must read the newspapers—because everybody else reads them. How 
else would I know what everybody else was thinking about?” 

This “everybody” means literally everybody, banker, day laborer, 
statesman, professional man, business man, farmers, townspeople, all classes 
and conditions. This is the first and most striking fact about the journalism 
of Japan. . . . The newspapers are attractively written, well presented typo- 
graphically, and abound exhibitions of genuine journalistic enterprise. . . 

The income of the Japanese newspaper is derived, as the income of the . 
newspapers in other lands, from the sale of printed copies or circulation, and 
from the sale of space in the newspaper for advertising. In the United States 
the income from advertising far surpasses the income from circulation. In 
Japan the income from the two sources is about equal. The subscription rate 
is about 35 to 50 cents a month. The advertising rate varies, of course, con- 
siderably, as the circulation of the newspapers, which forms the basis of the 
advertising rate, varies. A full page advertisement in the larger newspapers 
costs $1,500 or more. 

The difficulties of publication due to the peculiarities of the Japanese 
characters have been surmount with surprising success. Despite the numerous 
characters used effort has been made, though not as yet successfully, to con- 
struct a typesetting machine similar to those employed where the alphabet 
makes such machines possible. The latest improvements in printing ma- 
chinery are to be found in the larger offices. . . . 

The contemporary Japanese press is placing larger emphasis upon news 
than editorials. It has long been a force in the democratic nation of Japan, 
but this force is more effectively exerted today through the news columns 
than on the editorial pages—if there may be said to be editorial pages. There 
is no dearth of vigorous, powerful writers in the Japanese press, and their 
influence has increased notably in the last few years in which journalism 
has taken high rank among the occupations. No longer is the journalist em- 
ployed at starvation wages and relegated to an inferior social status. He is 
coming into his own, in financial return, in social standing and in influence 
upon the life of his country. In no nation has journalism developed more 
rapidly in the last twenty years than in Japan. It today is the dominating 
power in the Empire. Never politically partisan the great journals of the 
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present are independent in politics and, as a rule, progressive in the best 


sense in editorial and business policy. He who would know the Japan of to- 
morrow should peruse carefully the Japanese newspapers of today.—From an 
article by the dean of the American School of Journalism and president of the 
first Pan-American Congress of Journalists, in the Japan Overseas Magazine. 


The Oldest Newspaper On Earth 


The journalism of China reflects that 
vast and troubled country. Its origin is 
involved in obscurity, out of which 
emerges the fact that the first inventor 
of movable type was a Chinese black- 
smith named Pi Shung, who lived about 
A. D. 1000, and printed books with 
them nearly five hundred years before 
Gutenberg cut his matrices at Mainz. 
They were made of plastic clay, hard- 
ened by fire after’ the characters had 
been cut on the soft surface of a plate 
of clay in which they were molded. 
The porcelain types were then set in a 
frame of iron partitioned off by strips 
and inserted in a cement of wax resin 
and lime to fasten them down. The 
printing was done by rubbing, and 
when completed the types were loosened 
by melting the cement and made clean 
for another impression. The invention 
never seems to have developed to any 
practical application in superseding 
block printing. 

The Peking Gazette, or Ti Chau, is the 
most famous newspaper of this period. 
The Gazette is frequently referred to as 
the world’s oldest newspaper, its his- 
tory covering over 1,100 years. Accord- 
ing to Y. P. Wang of the Shun Pao, 
Shanghai, a careful and scholarly writer, 
the Tsing Pao, or the Metropolitan Ga- 
zeite, which was considered by M. 
Huart, French Consul at Canton, as 
founded early in the sixth century, was 
the forerunner of the Peking Gazette. 


In the time of the Tang Dynasty (A. D. 
620-A. D. 905), the Ti Chau began to 
appear regularly, and continued, with 
several changes of titles, until after the 
fall of the Manchu Dynasty in 1911, 
when it was permitted to die together 
with the ancient throne. 

The title Ti Chaw itself implies a 
meaning that in turn will explain its 
origin. Ti means a lodging of a feudal 
lord built up in the capital, which first 
‘was at Sianfu in Shensi province and 


- later at Lohyang, Honan. When all 


feudal lords came to the capital, they 
were supposed to stop at these lodgings, 
Chau means a copy containing reading 
matter. From these lodgings the Ti 
Chau, or a sort of newspaper, was issued 
and sent back to the feudal state from 
which the lord came. .. . 

A comprehensive description of the 
Peking Gazette is given in the Chinese 
Repository for April, 1833. “It appears 
in two forms, both of which are in 
manuscript. The largest is the daily 
numbers, and contains about forty pages 
or twenty leaves, duodecimo; the small- 
est contains about fifteen or twenty 
leaves and is issued only once in two 


“The Peking Gazette was generally 
read and discussed by educated people 
in the cities and tended to keep them 
more acquainted with the characters 
and proceedings of their rulers than ever 
the Romans were of their sovereigns and 
Senate. In the provinces thousands of 
persons found employment by abridg- 
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ing the Gazette for readers who could 
not afford to purchase the complete edi- 
tion.”—Dr. Walter Williams, in the 
Japan Overseas Magazine. 


Lillian Russell Rebuffs a Prince 


It was shortly after her great success, 
with Della Fox and Jefferson de Ange- 
lis, in The Wedding Day that mother 
[Lillian Russell] went to Germany to 
sing in “concert vaudeville” at the Win- 
ter Garden in Berlin. Many interesting 
and trying experiences befell her during 
this season, beginning with the trip 
from Bremen, the port of debarkation. 
Her sister Hattie, Mrs. Colburn, who 
had studied music in Berlin for several 
years and spoke the language fluently, 
and mother’s German maid Lizzie, ac- 
companied her. They were stopped at 
every station on the way and made to 
open every trunk. They were compelled 
to expose all mother’s lovely gowns to 
the motley crowds that gathered, and 
were obliged to open the blue-velvet- 
lined case that held her gold-plated 
bicycle with the mother-of-pearl han- 
dles. The result was always amazement. 

In Berlin a woman insisted she was 
mother’s daughter, and said mother had 
left her in dire want in Hamburg. She 
had mother taken to court, but as she 
was older by far than mother the case 
was easily disposed of. 

The amusing and persistent attentions 
of a prince of the imperial family must 
be recounted here. 

For five nights he sent mother huge 
floral gifts. They looked more like 
funeral pieces than bouquets. On the 
sixth he had delivered at the theater a 
casket of roses in which was a dragon 
fly made of jewels. 
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Mother was at breakfast in her hotel 
the morning after the receipt of the 
dragon fly, when she was surprised by 
the entrance of two soldiers. : 

They swung wide the door and took 
their positions, one on each side of the 
entrance, and bowed very low before a 
pompous man in full dress and top hat, 
whose chest was covered with medals. 

The much-adorned one in civilian 
ballroom attire approached mother, 
saying: 

“Gnaedigste hochwohlgebornes scho- 
enes Fraulein Lillian Russell.” He ad- 
ded in English: 

“Prince Henry of Pless presents his 
esteemed compliments, and desires your 
company in Parlor L at twelve o’clock 
tonight to take supper with him.” 

Mother replied, “Please tell His 
Highness I never take supper with any- 
one with whom I am not acquainted.” 

The ornate one bowed himself out 
with his military escort and mother, 
thinking “That’s that,” went on with her 
breakfast. 

But that night came another floral 
tribute—purple and white passion flow- 
ers. And the next morning at her hotel 
the same performance was repeated. 
Mother had learned, in the meantime, 
that the man of the decorations was 
Count Hohnlau, master of ceremonies 
for the princes of the royal family. 

On his second visit, the count, after 
his obeisance, handed mother a note 
which read: 

“Miss Russell should take her golden 
bicycle and ride out to the Grunewald 
at eight o’clock tomorrow morning. 
There, on the North Drive, she will see 
an officer in a green uniform on a white 
horse. That will be Prince Henry of 
Pless, who will dismount and speak to 
her if she will descend from her bi- 
cycle.” The note was signed “Henry.” 
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Mother could not withhold her 
amusement, much to the horror of the 
count and his military escort. 

“Tell the prince,” she said, “that I 
wouldn’t get up at that hour of the 
morning to see George Washington 
cross the Delaware. Tell him further- 
more that I am an American and not 
obliged to obey any royal orders in 
Germany or anywhere else.” 

She gave Count Hohnlau the jeweled 
dragon fly. 

“Please return this to the prince. 
Good morning.”—From My Mother, 
Lillian Russell, by Dorothy Russell, in 
Liberty. 


Why Not Laugh? 


Hans Christian Andersen’s story of 
The Emperor’s New Clothes will never 
grow stale so long as human nature fol- 
lows its time-honored routine. You re- 
member it—how the emperor was 
persuaded he was wearing new clothes 
when decked out in nothing at all; how, 
when he marched at the head of the 
procession, all the people were per- 
suaded of the emperor’s new clothes and 
dared not believe their astonished eyes; 
how finally out of a child’s mouth came 
the first utterance of truth, “The em- 
peror has nothing on!” 

I think of the story sometimes when 
contemplating certain aspects of the 
literary scene—indeed, of the artistic 
scene in general. And I listen hard for a 
grand guffaw to resound through whis- 
pering spaces sacred to very mortal 
gods. So many of these proud gods have 
nothing much on. One bellyful of laugh- 
ter roaring through modern corridors 
would shiver away their scant draperies. 
One good blast of the winds of laughter 
would blow away the inanities and in- 


sanities, and restore common sense to 
the puzzled world. ... 

Why not laugh, for example, at H. L. 
Mencken, who laughs at so many of us 
—-philistines, radicals, boobs, intellec- 
tuals, the South, the Middle West, 
Greenwich Village, Chicago, Los An- 
geles—why not laugh at him and his 
would-be-autocratic decrees? Why not, 
indeed, at the whole close-corporation 
group of New York sophisticates, who 
sit tight together on their narrow little 
island, so near to Europe and so far 
from America! 

And the movements and groups and 
isms, born to save the world or the day 
or the art—futurism, cubism, impres- 
sionism, symbolism, imagism, realism, 
sur-réalisme—is there not always one of 
these revolutions to laugh at, at least 
one little revolution agitating, fighting, 
log-rolling for its place in the sun, for 
its brief hour of triumph over all the 
revolutions of the past? 

And if all else fails, one may always 
laugh at oneself—the most digestible 
food of all for laughter. Oneself and 
one’s own important little cause, one’s 
own important little group pushing 
along step by step toward some lofty 
imagined goal—one may always laugh 
at that as one measures its slow progress 
against the obstinate world.—Harriet 
Monroe, in Poetry. 


The pages of history are crowded 
with records of kings, presidents, mas- 
ters of men, warriors, statesmen, and 
others who in their heyday battered and 
bumped people into activity, but once 
shorn of power were unable to make a 
living and died in poverty.—Charles J. 
Finger, in an article on The Easeful 
Executive, in The American Mercury. 
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A MILITANT WORD OF WARNING 
by Leonor F. Loree 


THERE are in the world millions of human beings—almost two thousand 
millions of them. Let us consider for a moment the environment in which 
they live and the effect of that environment upon their destinies. 

There is a considerable population living in the regions of low tempera- 
tures—Eskimos and others. Conditions there reduce the activities of these 
people to the mere effort to support life to the exclusion of everything else. 
There is a considerable population living in the desert lands, mostly in high 
temperatures, such as the Hottentots and the Buriats. Here, also, the environ- 
ment reduces them to a matter of maintenance. In the equatorial circle, with 
its intense heat, great humidity, much fungi, many insects and birds, and 
luxuriant plant growth, there are two or three hundred millions of people 
whose chief instrument of production is the hoe, calling for work far harder 
than that of the farmer of cooler regions. These peoples—all of them—have 
practically no margin beyond mere maintenance. 

When we get away from these three extreme conditions we come into a 
population of some 700,000,000 who are rice producers and rice eaters, cul- 
tivating little patches of grounds, often as small as two acres to the family, 
living on a vegetable diet, produced almost exclusively by hand labor, who 
have but a small advantage, though a very definite one, over those in the 
worse condition. 

The fact seems to be, and it is a very melancholy one, that, if relatively 
small areas be disregarded, the continents of Europe and North America, 
compared with the rest of the surface of the earth, hold by far the greatest 
promise for the human race. These lands are occupied, generally speaking, 
to the exclusion of all others by the white peoples. 

I have often wondered why, out of the vast mass of these so unfortu- 
nately situated, the Socialists, from their seething passion—for they have 
never been able to formulate a philosophy—did not make a selection for the 
purpose of uplift, instead of concentrating their frantic efforts on pulling 
down the best society that mankind has so far been able to evolve. Are we 
left to infer that the Socialists are actuated not so much by altruism as by 
envy and malice? 

Of all these people, fortunate and unfortunate, the outstanding charac- 
teristic is that, as human beings, they are so full of human nature—that they 
are so given over to pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, sloth, 
murder, oppression of the poor, defrauding laborers of their wages, jealousy, 
suspicion and superstition. These blind deities govern, to an incredible de- 
gree, Christians, Jews, Turks, infidels and heathens alike. So much so that 
the morals of the world seem sometimes waif as a stray cat. 
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ere are, of course, countervailing virtues. To insure ale control ef 

_ man in the interest of the virtues, we resort to systems of government by re- 
wards and punishments. Rewards few and meager; punishments many and 
heavy. This instrument of control, when seen at its best, reflects a settled 
order based upon the institution of the family, the institution of private pro- 

_perty and the authority of a government founded upon justice and morals. 
Such a government we have enjoyed as a heritage from our fathers for more 
than a century and a half. But the government rests always upon the element 
of force; we hold our lives, our properties and our religion itself through the 
policeman, the jail and the gallows. 

With universal recognition of the necessity of an ultimate appeal to 
force to preserve peace and order within the nation’s boundaries, it seems odd 
that any should raise a question as to the necessity for a similar force to pro- 
tect the nation against its neighbors. Is it not strange that there should be 
failure or deliberate unwillingness to recognize that those things that are 

handled by the policeman and the courts locally are, in essence, exactly the 
things that are handled by the army and navy as against the foreigners? Per- 
haps no nation stands so much in need of a recognition of this necessity for 
armed protection as does the United States, and perhaps no nation has, since 
the warnings of Washington, turned so resolutely away from its serious con- 
sideration. Let us remember the counsel of the Yellow Knife Indian—“It 
will be time enough for the warrior to throw away his gun when the squaw 
casts away her papoose.” —From an address of the president of the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad, before the New York State Chamber of Commerce. 


It is true that the American worker 


American Prosperity 


Exaggerated 


Here and there has been for many 
years in Europe, and especially since the 
great war, an impression that all Amer- 
icans are wealthy and that poverty 
among us is conspicuous only through 
its absence. I wish, indeed, that the 
popular European impression were a 
true one, but no foreign impression of us 
has ever been more false. It is true that 
most Americans whom Europeans meet 
abroad are wealthy, or at least well-to- 
do, but Americans who travel in Europe 
are but a small percentage of the popu- 
lation. Our poor stay at home, just as 
the poor of Europe do. 


has a standard of living which is higher 
than the worker of any other country 
knows. It is true that the standard of 
American living is higher than any 
hitherto known. It is true that the real 
wage of the American worker is twice 
as high as that of the worker of Lon- 
don, three times as high as that of the 
worker of Paris and more than four 
times as high as that of the worker of 
Brussels, Rome and Madrid. 

I admit that the American worker is 
better off than the worker of any other 
country in the world. But the American 
worker is not dwelling in Utopia. No 
country can be considered Utopian when 
86 per cent of its people are poor. 
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A great deal of harm is occasioned by 
this popular European notion that 
America is a land of millionaires and 
multi-millionaires. We have citizens who 
can estimate their worth in terms of 
millions, but so have other countries. 
And we have our poor also as other 
countries have and some of our poor, as 
it is true in all other countries are in 
such desperate circumstances as to be in 
need of assistance. If Great Britain has 
a workhouse America has a poorhouse 
and there are inmates in one as well as 
in the other. 

I once heard of a benevolent clergy- 
man who said his faith compelled him 
to believe in the existence of hell but 
that his faith did not compel him to be- 
lieve there was any one there. Unfor- 
tunately, the economist knows only too 
well that there are people in all of the 
infernos of the earth. There are alto- 
gether too many of them in the infernos 
of America. 

The people of the European countries 
would feel more kindly towards Amer- 
ica if they knew the truth in regard to it. 
They have been deceived by appear- 
ances which are far removed from real- 
ity. It may be that we are on the way 
to solving the problem of poverty in 
America. I hope we are, but we can 
hardly claim we have solved it so long 
as many Americans are living under de- 
pressing conditions. The brotherhood of 
poverty is world-wide; we share it with 
you.—James J. Davis, Secretary of La- 
bor, in a letter to the Western Mail and 
South Wales News. 


Toward the Abyss 
Wade H. Ellis of the American Bar 


Association’s crime commission has de- 
clared that crime costs the United States 
$13,000,000,000 a year. 

Speaking in Paris on July 11, 1928, 
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Homer Folks said that illness costs the 
United States $15,000,000,000 a year. 

Insect pests, we were informed by the 
Agricultural Department on May 7, cost 
the United States $2,000,000,000 a year. 

Preventable accidents, said the Na- 
tional Safety Council on October 3, 
1928, cost the United States $5,000,000,- 
000 a year. 

Bad weather, a crop insurance expert 
recently estimated, costs the United 
States $2,620,000,000 a year. 

The smoke nuisance, according to 
figures issued by the Merchants Associa- 
tion on May 20, 1928, costs the United 
States $2,040,000,000 a year. 

Rats, declared the Federal Public 
Health Service on February 2, cost the 
United States $364,000,000 a year. 

It was estimated by the National As-: 
sociation of Manufacturers that strikes, 
over a period of ten recent years, cost 
the United States $1,300,000,000 a year 
on the average. 

Let us not go too far. This total of 
more than forty billion dollars exceeds 
the nation’s entire wealth in 1880. It is 
more than the value of all the tangible 
property in New York State in 1922. It 
would buy all the real estate in two cities 
like New York. 

So we desist without giving the esti- 
mates, wild or tame, on what could be 
saved by standardizing machinery, cur- 
ing traffic congestion and eliminating 
golf, chewing gum, candy, cigarettes, 
cosmetics, pinochle decks, sunburn cures 
and other aversions of superthrift. 

It is terrible enough to know that 
every year this country loses the price 
of a couple of wars. If the estimators are 
given free hand we shall be broke in a 
few years. In fact, looking at the forty- 
odd billions scheduled above, the United 
States is in a bad way now. 

European papers please copy.—F rank 


M. O’Brien, in the New York Sun. 


NRY FORD THINKS THAT— 


NO successful boy ever saved any money. They spent it just as fast as they 
could for things to improve themselves. 


One invention makes way for another; one discovery lights up the path 
ahead so that he who runs may read—and lead. 


There are two ways of making money—one at the expense of others, 
: other by service to others. 


The number of needless tasks that are performed daily by thousands 
of people is amazing. It is the work of men with vision to trim out some of 


these dead limbs of life. 


Most people will spend more time and energy in going around problems 
than in trying to solve them. A problem is a challenge to your intelligence. 
Problems are only problems until they are solved. 


Many things that were thought in the past to be right we have found to 
be wrong. But—and remember this—none of the things believed to be 
thoroughly wrong have we found to be right. 


It has been asserted that machine production kills the creative ability 
of the craftsman. This is not true. The machine demands that man be its 
master; it compels mastery more than the old methods did. | 


Education and ability to do things are not interchangeable terms. 
You cannot educate brains into a man’s head, but you can help him to make 
the most of the brains he has. A man who cannot think is not an educated 
man, no matter how many college degrees he may have acquired. 


The truth of things escapes us, mostly because truth is so simple. Truth 
is a seed within itself; its nature is to reveal itself first to one or two, then 
ultimately to all. At a pace dependent upon our receptivity and in a manner 
measured by our mentality, we must do the work that destiny has given us 
if we would pass on to the next generation its rightful heritage. Don’t be 
afraid of the changing order. It may look like chaos, but when the passing 
débris of the old has been cleared away, there will be found a thousand new 
opportunities teeming with promise and power. 


The majority of the people are naturally straddlers. They are not in 
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the world to pioneer but to be as happy as possible. If pioneering ina cause — 
brings discomfort, they would rather not be among the pioneers. They would 
rather stand on the side lines and, in the combat between truth and error, 
wait and see which proves the stronger. 


There is no necessity for economic distress in a world so richly fur- 
nished with resources. Men are searching with sharp eyes for the defect in 
our system which prevents a man from working when he wants to work and 
his responsibilities require it. Economic stoppage is not natural. This defect 
is not in the created order of things; it is in the human order. Our selfishness, 
our lack of wisdom have created it. If we have established a money system 
which can be manipulated to the hurt of multitudes, it is as certain as fate 
that the system is doomed. 


We often speak of the ignorance of the past; but our distant forefathers 
were no more ignorant than we. They were grinding the grist of experience 
through the mills of the mind, and were discovering what was good and what 
was bad for them. That is all we are doing. What will be known in the 
future as the ignorance of this present generation is just the residue of dis- 
coveries which we shall not have time to make. 


Most of us are doing two things—that by which the body is kept alive, 
and that by which the higher part of our nature lives. We go to the job to 
pay expenses and then we indulge ourselves in what we like to do and maybe 
were meant to do. The whole secret of a successful es is to find out what it 
is one’s destiny to do, and then do it. 


What portion of progress is due to effort and what portion to the 
pressure of destiny no one can say. Men are pushed ahead oftener than they 
go ahead of their own will—that is, mankind in the mass. 


Everything is given to us to use. There is no evil from which we suffer 
that did not come to us through misuse. There is no function which human 
beings can fulfill that is not good, but we have all about us a spectacle of 
whole nations having to make laws against things, not bad fundamentally, 
but bad in the way they are used. 


The instinct of the people is to look for prophets and, of course, there 
are plenty of people who are willing to pose in this capacity. The false 
prophet is usually an honest gentleman whose main error is in posing as a 
prophet. One fundamental difference between him and the true prophet is 
in the matter of popularity. The false prophet cannot live without it, the 
other must. 
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Reading the signs of the times is a method of information open to 
veryone. The two essentials of wisdom are a knowledge of fundamentals 


and an awareness of their development. To know what is growing and in 


what direction it is growing comprises the highest providential wisdom—it 
is the ability to read the signs of the times, not of the times that are, but the 
times that are to be. 


There are many things more valuable than money—time, energy and 
material are worth more than money, because they cannot be purchased by 
money. It is a rather strange arrangement of nature that only the most 
precious values can be wasted. You can waste time, you can waste labor and 
you can waste material, that is about all—you cannot waste money. You can 
misuse money but you cannot waste it, it is still somewhere. 


At present there is far less poverty in this country than ever before. 
Our material life is on a much higher level than it has ever been. But com- 
paring the present with what it ought to be and what it could be, we cannot 
fail to see that much is yet to be done. Far more people, however, can be 
persuaded to relieve poverty than to devote their energies to removing it. 
Charity is no substitute for reform. Poverty is not cured by charity, it is 
only relieved. To cure it the cause of the trouble must be located and then 
removed. Nothing does more to abolish poverty than work. Every man who 
works is helping to drive poverty away.—Henry Ford, in an authorized 
interview by Fay Leone Faurote, in The Forum. 


Why There Are So Many $2,000 automobile and put it in a glass 
Automobiles case on the premise that it shall not de- 

teriorate in any way, and write the 

Why are there so many automobiles? price, “$2,000,” on the inside of the 
Does the manufacturer, in developing a case. A year from now it is just as good 
new car, depreciate the car he produced as when it was put in the glass case. 
the year before? No. He appreciates the Will you pay $2,000 for it, however? 
fact that your old automobile is just as No, you would pay less for it, and in’ 
good today as though that new one had ten years you might not be willing to 

never been produced. If you want to pay anything for it... . 

keep on using it, it will give just the Standardization! The research man 
same service it would have given if the detests the word, for the simple reason 
new one hadn’t been produced. The only that every time you standardize a thing 
thing the manufacturer does is to appre- you establish a series of practices as of 
ciate, possibly anticipate, what you today and you don’t want to change. 
would like to have. In other words, the industry is always 


As an illustration, I might take a looking for a park bench where it can 
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sit down and rest after it does a certain 
amount of work. 

But the only place where there are 
empty park benches is immediately in 
front of the undertaker’s office. If you 
want to sit down, there is always room 
there for you to do so.—Charles F. 
Kettering, head of the General Motors 
Research Laboratories, addressing a 
convention of the American Electric 
Railway Association. 


Elmer Twitchell on 
Mergers 


Everybody’s merging. It’s the coun- 
try’s leading sport. Banks are merging, 
circuses are merging, oil companies are 
merging, food companies are merging 
and all over upland and lowland great 
industrial combinations are being pro- 
posed which would make Theodore 
Roosevelt turn over in his mausoleum. 


% * * 


The latest proposition is for merg- 
ing seventeen Eastern railroads, bring- 
ing them under one tent. 

The idea is all right so far as it goes, 
but it doesn’t go far enough. Before the 
railroads of America can give perfect 
service with the minimum trouble and 
expense they must merge with the big 
corporations handling commodities re- 
quired for good service. Elmer Twitchell 
has some great ideas along this line. 


*% * * 


“The more mergers the merrier,” 
says Mr. Twitchell. “There are too many 
railroad lines in this country. Even the 
ticket agents can’t remember them all. 
The country is overloaded with railroad 
presidents, vice-presidents and general 
managers. You can’t play any golf 
course in the country without being held 
up by a slow foursome of railroad ex- 
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ecutives. Every family in the country has 
at least a distant relative on some rail- 


road board. 
* * *% 


“T am for merging all the railroads 
and then merging with the biggest mat- 
tress, chain store, food and pajama com- 
panies. This will mean more comfortable 
berths at lower prices, cheaper Pullman 
dinners and pajamas furnished by the 


railroad. 
* * *% 


“T would take in Sears-Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward, so passengers can 
shop while on a long railroad journey; 
in fact, I would put a chain store car on 
every train for the convenience of 
women passengers. I would take in the 
big hotel chains and taxicab companies, 
too, so a railroad ticket would cover the 
entire cost of a trip away from home, 
including hotel, food and sightseeing 
trips. I would make it possible for a 
couple going on a honeymoon to go to 
any ticket office, state their needs and 
have the entire honeymoon trip arranged 
and a house rented and furnished for 
them upon their return. 


* * *% 


“If I had my way I would merge the 
railroads with the banks, utilities and oil 
companies, bringing them all into one 
coéperative system. Then a man could 
run into any bank for ten gallons of gas, 
a Pullman menu or a railroad journey; 
dash into any railroad station to deposit 
money or cash a check, and stop at any 
gasoline pumping station to reserve a 
parlor car chair or a lower berth. 


eC UE ss 


“That,” concluded Elmer, “would be 
service. On with the mergers, let the 
small competitors fall where they may!” 


—H. I. Phillips, columnist, in the New 
York Sun. 
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by Henry Seidel Canby 


IF energy could make a civilization, America would lead the world in cul- 
ture. Some American short stories and novels are so energetic that it wearies 
a tired man to read them. They are high-pressure, double-charged interest- 
getters, taking any hill on high gear, with interchangeable parts and a money- 
back guarantee attached by the publishers. 

The hacks who write these stories are more energetic than French and 
British hacks, just as American bankers and salesmen are more energetic 
than their competitors abroad. The country that produces them is boiling 
with energy. Indeed the hack writers of a generation are a good measure of 
its literary vitality; when literature is booming, they boom too; the spacious 
days of Queen Elizabeth let their suns go down on innumerable hacks of 
talent, and the Augustan Age invented Grub Street. Our journalists, novelists, 
feature writers, short-story writers, live with a punch and write with a punch. 
Poets write more verse here than elsewhere, just as California trees bear more 
fruit. More plays are produced annually in New York than in any two cities 
of the Old World... . 

We have energy to sell and need borrow none from abroad, where in- 
deed it is notably lacking, especially among the younger writers. It is not a 
time for borrowing anything from Europe except those moving ideas which 
must always sweep backward and forward across the seas. Fastidious limita- 
tions of English urbanity of French phrase are the pallid streaks in American 
literature, and the only really successful imitator of the British style of 
social writing is Sinclair Lewis, whose adaptation of the Wellsian novel is 
so powerful that every one, including himself, forgets where it came 
fom. ... 

But . . . we may learn much from abroad about the meaning of a 
good life and all that is implied thereby. We may adjust our sense of values 
which at present is knocked askew by the cost of living and the prestige of 
financial success. The problem is not to learn how to write like a European, 
but to learn how not to write like the stereotypes of the million-circulation 
American magazines. 

The young American has everything—energy, a great market rapidly 
extending into Europe, a new self-confidence, a vastly interesting scene, the 
richest, the most varied, and most mobile since the Renaissance, a country 
prolific in character types, a nation diverse yet so unified in custom and de- 
sire that a national literature is possible, leisure, too, if he demands it, for 
writing—he has everything except the wisdom to use and develop his gifts. 
His worst enemies are himself and the thousands of like-minded Americans 
who drive him toward Immediate Returns and Large-Scale Production. He 
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cannot master the American scene because he cannot master his own energy 
for the slow processes necessary in literature. Find a young and successful 
American writer of talent and you find a dissatisfied man in conflict with 
himself. 

The delicate-minded go off to Europe where they acquire refinement at 
the cost of energy. They should keep their energy and get ideals. The French 
and English have passed through their ages of bounding vigor and they know, 
as we do not, that unless the artistic conscience is satisfied the writer and his 
work are both unhappy. This we can learn from Europe, which, with not half 
of our gusto, can still get far more from living. 

The current European fashions—expressionism, sur-realism, Joycism, 
Proustism, Sitwellism, esthetic defeatism, super-intellectualism—are bad 
medicine for us.—From American Estimates, a new volume of essays by the 
editor of The Saturday Review of Literature, by permission of Harcourt, 


Brace & Company. 


Why Colleges Play Poor 


It is sometimes said that a college 
without a deficit is a rarity. That state- 
ment needs qualification. It is a rare 
college whose operating balance does 
not stand in the red at the end of the 
fiscal year, to be sure; but this does not 
necessarily mean an excess of current 
expenditures over current income, as in 
the case of business corporations. 

I have known a university to an- 
nounce a deficit at the end of a year, 
and to plead urgently with its alumni 
for contributions on that account, when 
the total income actually exceeded the 
total expenditures for that year by 
several hundred thousand dollars. The 
deficit, as a matter of fact, was in unre- 
stricted income only. It meant that the 
institution did not have too little money, 
but too little leeway in the spending 
of it. In other words, a college deficit is 
sometimes a bughear which is conjured 
up by the compiroller’s office as a spur 
to professorial economy and to alumni 
generosity. ... 

A surplus is one of the most embar- 
rassing things that a college can possess. 
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It is, in effect, an invitation to every 
head of a department to come forward 
and raid the treasury. Just announce that 
any college has money unappropriated, 
and within a few hours the president can 
count upon finding most of the faculty in 
his waiting room. Promotions, additions 
to the staff, more equipment—all will 
be pressed upon his attention. 

Every college professor believes that 
his own branch of work is by far the 
most important in the whole institution. 
That is the glory of his vocation. So 
long as there is an annual deficit, he 
may restrain his importunities for ex-, 
pansion; but not when he hears that 
there is a credit balance in the exche- 
quer. Before the burning ardor of 
faculty enthusiasm, even a large surplus 
will fade away like snowflakes in June. 
In this fading process, however, there 
is certain to be resentment engendered 
among those who have failed to get 
their share. Better it is to have no sur- 
plus at all—and it is so arranged by 
most college presidents who know their 
business—William B. Munro, Profes- 
sor of Government at Harvard Univer- 
sity, in The Ailantic Monthly. 
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PEEKS INTO THE DEATH CHAMBER 
by Lewis E. Lawes 


When the author of these poignant notes became Warden 
of Sing Sing Prison nine years ago he was a firm believer in 
capital punishment; now he believes that capital punishment 
tends to make more murderers. He is described as “neither a 
long-haired reformer nor a short-haired bully, but believes in 
applying common sense in the handling of prisoners.” Ob- 
viously, a man who has been administrator and father con- 
fessor of 115 persons who have gone to the electric chair under 
his eyes is in a position to know whereof he speaks. In his 
opinion life imprisonment has a far more deterrent effect than 
electrocution. “The executed man,” he observes, “passes 
quickly from the mind, while the criminal in life imprisonment 
remains as a living symbol of the awful consequences of an 
awful act.” 


I HAVE witnessed the electrocution of 114 men and one woman since I be- 
came Warden of Sing Sing . . . and it is all very poignantly depressing be- 
cause, during the months they have been waiting, I have come to know each 
individual personally. They have committed murder, to be sure, but aside 
from that fact—which often is merely an accident of fate—I find them no 
different than the average man of the streets. They have faults, to be sure, 
often grievous ones; but they have virtues, too, often sterling ones. They 
know the part I must play in the tragedy, but they understand that I do it 
as an official, and not as Lewis E. Lawes, their friend; and, strange as it 
may seem to many people, I treasure the memory of some of the friendships 
made in Sing Sing’s death house. . . . 

There was No. 70292, known as the Brooklyn Bank Bandit, who was an 


unusual individual, and I came to know him very well. He was a fine-looking 


young man of good family, and had attended college for a little more than 


two years, when he was expelled for gambling. Rather than appeal to his - 


father, who was stern and severe, and being unable to make his way because 
he had no trade, he took to robbing banks, because, as he said, “They rob 
the people, anyhow, and I was sort of righting the wrong.” All of his rob- 
beries were committed in broad daylight, and sometimes, so he said, in con- 
nivance with police officials with whom he split the proceeds. 

At the time of his confession to the bank robbery in Brooklyn he was 
serving a sentence in a Western prison for the killing of a pal of his whom 
he had shot in a dispute when, as he thought, his pal reached for a gun. It 
was later found that his pal had no gun, and he felt that he had committed 
an act which could be expiated only by his own death. . . . 
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On the morning of the day set for his execution, he asked the principal 
keeper to be allowed to wear a white shirt to the chair, instead of the cus- 
tomary black. As this had never been done before, the P. K. demurred, and 
he appealed to me. I could see no reason why a man could not be killed as 
easily and appropriately in a white shirt as in a black one, and I allowed the 
request. He also asked to be allowed to walk to the chair without handcuffs, 
and this was granted, as was his request for a guard who could smile instead 
of look gloomy. . . . Shortly before his execution he told me that, if it 
should prove possible, he would come back in spirit form at 11 o’clock the 
night after he was put to death. Although I thought little of the matter at the 
time, I told him that he need not do so on my account, and I meant just that. 

The incident passed out of my mind in the many duties of the following 
day but was brought forcibly back to mind that night when, as I started up 
the stairs to retire, I heard a few faint musical notes which appeared to 
come from nowhere. I listened for a minute or two and heard nothing, but a 
second later the notes were repeated. I confess that for a moment I believed 
No. 70292 had come back in spirit, and I might still believe so, except that 
I chanced to go downstairs a few minutes later, and there I found some 


kittens chasing each other in play over and around a banjo that was lying . 


strings upward on a couch. 

The case of No. 69738 was stubbornly fought for over a year, but he 
lost, although his accomplices were allowed to plead guilty to murder in the 
second degree for which they received sentences of twenty years to life. He 
was married a few minutes before going to the chair, his sweetheart becoming 
a wife and a widow all within a period of not more than fifteen minutes. 
“Fyerything happens for the best,” he declared as he started for the chair. 

No. 70759 knew the executioner, for whom he had once worked as an 
assistant electrician, and his last words, “Do a good job, John,” were directed 
to him just before he pulled the switch. 

While Nos. 69712, 69713, and 69769 were being executed, No. 69711 
sang in a firm clear voice, “Oh, what a pal was Mary,” “Good-bye, Boys,” 
and other popular songs of the day. He had been an amateur prize fighter, 
and admitted that he had done a lot of thieving, but boasted that what he 
had stolen was taken from those who could afford the loss, and had been 
given to the poor. He asked to be allowed to walk to the chair on his hands, 
and his chief concern was whether or not the newspapers would carry the 
story of his gameness so that his old pals would learn of it. As he seated him- 
self in the chair, he said “Good-bye, Warden, old-timer,” and after the 
straps had been adjusted he ordered in a clear, firm voice, “Step on the gas!” 

The first conviction of No. 71987 was reversed, and he returned to Erie 
County for a new trial. While there, he escaped and came to New York City, 
taking a train which brought him by Sing Sing and within two hundred feet 
of the death house where he had been previously confined. (In this con- 
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nection, it is of interest to know that one man who helped to build the old 
death house was later executed in it; and a man who built the electric chair 
of a near-by state subsequently committed a murder and paid the penalty in 
the identical chair. Apparently, the tools of death do not have the deterrency 
that they are generally assumed to have.) 

After his recapture and reconviction, I asked him why, being the strong 
and able-bodied man he was, he had taken up burglary, which ended finally 
in murder. He said that he had worked like a slave in the steel mills until 
he was twenty years old and, seeing that he wasn’t getting anywhere, he de- 
cided to have some pleasure before he died. He declared that he had gotten 
more out of life than most men, and that dying quickly at forty years of age 
was better than dying slowly, plagued by rheumatism and in poverty, at 
sixty. He reasoned that as the world must have bankers, doctors, lawyers, 
and even wardens, it must also have its crooks. Come to think of it, there 
certainly would be no use for wardens if no one violated the law! 

“Warden, I would like to die like a man, but this is my first try at this 
sort of a thing and I am not sure of myself. Can’t you arrange to give me a 
highball just before I go?” Thus spoke No. 75453 to me. He was a very 
young fellow and, although no drugs or stimulants are given, I decided to 
break the rule in his case and arranged legally to secure a prescription of 
two ounces of whisky. Just a few minutes before he was to go I asked him 
how he was feeling. “Fine,” he replied and, noticing the pallor on my face, 
he said: “It’s you that needs that ‘shot’, Warden. Drink it, and the best of 
luck to you!” I did need it, and I freely admit that I drank it. He went to his 
death like a soldier. 

Just before No. 76800 went to the chair he said, “Warden, I hope you 
don’t succeed in your effort to abolish capital punishment. It is better to burn 
in the chair and have it over than to rot in prison with a life sentence.” No. 
77311, who was captured nine years after his crime, died cursing an accom- 
plice who had testified against him in order to gain commutation of his sen- 
tence. 

No. 77681 protested against having a lawyer at his trial, and also 
against an appeal being made, saying that he wanted to go. He chose for his 
last meal: “One Long Island duck, one can of peas, one pint of olives, » 
mixed and cooked into a brown stew and served with dumplings, four slices 
of bread, boiled rice, tomato salad, strawberry shortcake, a pint of vanilla 
ice cream, and some good cigars.” He ate nearly all of it, and was smoking 
when he announced, “I am ready to ride that thunderbolt, boys.”—From 
Life and Death in Sing Sing, by permission of Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, through the author. 


No matter how much bigger and mates do not appear to like them any 
brighter penitentiaries are built the in- better—James J. Montague. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT UPHELD 
by R. L. Calder 


AT the present time, as society is organized, and in its present state of 
mind, capital punishment is right 

(a) Where there is a premeditated and calculated taking of human 
life, without lawful excuse or justification; and 

(b) In gang crimes, where the taking of human life is considered, 
planned, and resolved, as an eventuality, and is actually committed in carry- 
ing out the crime which was the prime object; 

Always provided the one so taking human life is sane to the extent of 
realizing the nature of his act. . . . 

Capital punishment serves three socially useful purposes, which no 
other form of punishment also serves. 

First: Capital punishment is the only sufficient vindication of the 
sanctity of human life. It sounds paradoxical that for this vindication a hu- 
man life should be taken, but if the state inflicts perpetual penal servitude 
for the taking of less precious possessions, what is left to exhibit a proportion 
between the offense so punished, and the taking of what is admittedly the 
most precious possession of all? 

Nothing is more remarkable in the evolution of a community than the 
growing regard for human life. A community is held to be civilized, or not, 
in exact proportion to the safety of the common citizen. When the life of an 
individual is unjustly taken by another individual, the horror of the com- 
munity for such an act cannot be adequately and proportionately manifested 
except as the community surmounts sentiment and exacts the life of the 
killer in payment—after a trial, where all opportunity of defense is ac- 
corded, and after all possible human excuses and palliations have been al- 
leged, tested, and found insufficient. 

Second: Capital punishment, kept upon the statute book, serves to pre- 
vent unlawful retribution by individuals. The sense of a community is so 
clearly in favor of requiting a killing with the death of the killer that the 
unorganized community is apt to move more swiftly than the state. When 
the state does not sanction capital punishment, too often the sense of the 
community expresses itself in lynchings; vigilantes spring up to do what the 
state is believed to be neglecting. If the public is fully convinced—by the 
existence of the penalty and by the certainty of its infliction where it should 
be inflicted—that justice, as they conceive it, will be done, there are neither 


lynchings, nor vigilantes, nor feuds; and the peace and order of the com- 


munity is by so much upheld. 
Third: Capital punishment acts as a deterrent. Here, again, it is difficult 
for opponents to come to grips. Usually they belabor one another with statis- 
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_ tics. Both sides use them, and both sides point out their uselessness to prove 
their contentions one way or another. This much is certain, that no statistician 
will ever have the data to compile figures showing how many men who con- 
templated murder were deterred from committing it by fear of the death 
penalty... . 

I have been engaged in a large number of murder trials in which the 
death penalty was a possibility, and in many cases an event. I have prose- 
cuted and I have defended. Every case I have had has strengthened my be- 
lief that capital punishment is right, in the sense in which I have restricted 
the proposition. . . . I have also taken part in a good number of debates 
upon the subject; and I have become convinced that it is undebatable—be- 
cause the debaters do not start from the same premises and so cannot ar- 
rive at either a conclusion or a compromise.—From an article by the King’s 
Counsel of Canada, in The Forum. 


The Futility of the Death 
Penalty 


The plea that capital punishment acts 
as a deterrent to crime will not stand. 
The real reason why this barbarous 
practice persists in a so-called civilized 
world is that people still hold the primi- 
tive belief that the taking of one human 
life can be atoned for by taking another. 
It is the age-old obsession with punish- 
ment that keeps the official headsman 
busy plying his trade. 

And it is precisely upon this point 
that I would build my case against 
capital punishment. Even if one grants 
that the idea of punishment is sound, 
crime calls for something more—for 
careful study, for an understanding of 
causes, for proper remedies. To attempt 
to abolish crime by killing the criminal 
is the easy and foolish way out of a ser- 
ious situation. Unless a remedy deals 
with the conditions which foster crime, 
criminals will breed faster than the 
hangman can spring his trap. Capital 
punishment ignores the causes of crime 
just as completely as the primitive witch 
doctor ignored the causes of disease; 


and, like the methods of the witch doc- | 
tor, it is not only ineffective as a 
remedy, but is positively vicious in at 
least two ways. In the first place, the 
spectacle of state executions feeds the 
basest passions of the mob. And in the 
second place, so long as the state rests 
content to deal with crime in this bar- 
baric and futile manner, society will be 
lulled by a false sense of security, and 
effective methods of dealing with crime 
will be discouraged. . . . 

People speak of crime or criminals as 
if the world were divided into the good 
and the bad. This is not true. All of us 
have the same emotions, but since the 
balance of emotions is never the same, 
nor the inducing causes identical, hu- 
man conduct presents a wide range of 
differences, shading by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees from that of the saint 
to that of the murderer. Of those kinds 
of conduct which are classed as danger- 
ous, by no means all are made criminal 
offenses. Who can clearly define the dif- 
ference between certain legal offenses 
and many kinds of dangerous conduct 
not singled out by criminal statute? 
Why are many cases of cheating entirely 
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omitted from the criminal code, such 
as false and misleading advertisements, 
selling watered stock, forestalling the 
market, and all the different ways in 
which great fortunes are accumulated 
to the envy and despair of those who 
would like to have money but do not 
know how to get it? Why do we kill 
people for the crime of homicide and 
administer a lesser penalty for burglary, 
robbery, and cheating? Can anyone tell 
which is the greater crime and which is 
the lesser? 

Human conduct is by no means so 
simple as our moralists have led us to 
believe. There is no sharp line separat- 
ing good actions from bad. The greed 
for money, the display of wealth, the 
despair of those who witness the dis- 
play, the poverty, oppression, and hope- 
lessness of the unfortunate—all these 
are factors which enter into human con- 
duct and of which the world takes no 
account. Many people have learned no 
other profession but robbery and bur- 
glary. The processions moving steadily 
through our prisons to the gallows are 
in the main made up of these unfortu- 
nates. And how do we dare to consider 
ourselves civilized creatures when, ig- 
noring the causes of crime, we rest con- 
tent to mete out harsh punishments to 
the victims of conditions over which 
they have no control? 

There is no doubt whatever that the 
world is growing more human and more 
sensitive and more understanding. The 
time will come when all people will 
view with horror the light way in which 
society and its courts of law now take 
human life; and when that time comes, 
the way will be clear to devise some 
better method of dealing with poverty 
and ignorance and their frequent by- 
products which we call crime.—Clar- 
ence Darrow, in The Forum. 
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October Death 


These trees have drunk the sun. 
Fire-filled, their strength 
Breaks into clarion color on the hills— 
Maples with a strange new energy 
Burn in the wind, 
And sumac kindles to a darker flame. 
In all the torch-lit wood 
Only the blanched ferns are dim, 
Crushed beneath air they break 
With a slight sound of foam. 

—Rachel Grant, in The Forum. 


The Golden Legacy 


The world forever reconsigned 
By those who held it here 
Through apprehension of the mind 
Most beautiful, most dear, 

To those who ever freshly find 
Its colors bright and clear. 


What storms are scrawled across the 
page, . 

What flowery hours run 

From line to line; what youth and age, 

What tempest and what sun! 

Bequeathed in living heritage 

To each and every one, 


In shelf on shelf of tome on tome 
Where voices laugh or plain, 
And saints and heroes are at home 
With ruffians in the rain, 

And long dead ages trooping come ; 
To dree their weirds again. 


Born of quaint print and curious sooth 
Here people live and die 
And fight their fate who are in truth 
More real than you or I 
And evermore insure to youth 
Its golden legacy. 

—William Rose Benét, in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 
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CHICAGO ELECTION 


by Henry Justin Smith 


Here is Chicago as pictured by the managing editor of the 
Chicago Daily News. It is a passing glance at “the Jekyll and 
Hyde of cities, the city of dual personality and gaudy con- 
trasts.” The truth of the appellation is questionable, in that 
Jekyll was a weak and faulty man. Chicago, pleading guilty 
to anything but weakness, is “a giant with head among the 
stars and feet in the mire.” But splendid or sordid, noble or 
vile, grand or mean, the midwest metropolis is always amaz- 
ing—a city that cannot even be absurd without commanding 
admiration. 


APRIL, 1928, arrived. There was to be a primary election—“just another 
election,” it might have been said. But hardly a soul in Chicago failed to 
realize that this contest was vital. 

[William Hale] Thompson had been mayor, altogether, nine years. 
[Robert E.] Crowe had held his place [State’s attorney] for seven and a 
half. For the same length of time, Governor [Len] Small had sat in Spring- 
field, with a stranglehold on the State, and on Chicago, when the interests of 
the two came in contact. These men could point to the prosperity and progress 
of Chicago as evidence that they had not harmed it. They could not easily 
answer complaints that it would have done better without them. 

The strategy now had some new aspects. For one thing, Thompson was 
asked to hush his horn. For another, the peril of those tax-bills, swollen by 
the waste as well as the normally greater use of public funds, had to be 
skirted. The delivery of the bills threatened to be almost simultaneous with 
____ election day. They were held back. George Harding, county treasurer, raged 
_____ when he was asked if he was delaying them purposely. He “could not get the 
books.” But anyway, the bills were slow—and the suspicion of the voters 
grew. 

There was a murmur in the air; a vibration, earthwise, which cool poli- 
ticians could feel when they put their ears to the ground. It was like the warn- . 
ing of a tempest, or like the approach of an army. The clouds grew dark 
with prophecy. Crowe-Thompson bosses scanned those clouds, listened to the 
crescendo note of “something going to happen,” guessed, and tried to smile. 
They said that the turmoil, the now clearly distinguishable tread of a million 
advancing voters, meant “a triumph for our ticket.” Leaders in the war 
against the hyphenated machine were comparatively silent. So were the voters. 

The city, outwardly, was just the same. Its processes went on; its people 
worked or idled; its elevators rushed up and down; its long trains bore their 
thousands toward home at dusk. 

To persons who turned upon this urban mechanism an inquiring and 
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wistful eye, it made no response. It revolved as sleekly, and as unemotionally, 
as one of those huge turbines you see through the windows of a power-plant. 

But behind its whirring there was still that deeper note. . 

John A. Swanson was the man who had been “put up to beat Crowe.” 

He was a citizen lacking every spectacular quality that Thompson and 
Crowe had. He could not divert an audience, like Thompson, by tricks such 
as the manager of performing seals plays to help the “act.” He could not 
roar a jury deaf, like Crowe, nor fish out of a Celtic vocabulary hot, salty 
bits of speech. He was not a Celt, but a Swede,—and one after the heart of 
his chief backer, the equally untheatrical Senator [Charles S.] Deneen. 
Swanson was deliberate, measured in phrase, slow in moving his big should- 
ers, tall and heavy. There was a husky force in his voice, as though he were 
born of a race of northern ship-captains. His father, however, was not a sea- 
man, but a tailor. After his death, the boy worked at humble indoor jobs; 
worked eleven hours a day, played very little; he “studied law nights”; went 
into politics; reached the Cook County bench. In spite of hard brain-work, he 
grew to be a six-footer looking like an out-door man—rough fists, big chest, 
wide-open blue eyes, 

A plain man in ideas, very plain. Nothing to make ladies cry, “Isn’t he 
a darling?” Nothing on which to drape publicity-stunts which would adorn 
his seriousness and his share of the quality—often so dangerous to reveal to 
voters—of common honesty. 


Looking back from 1929, Chicago had not, so far 
as any one knew, produced a painter or a sculptor whose 
work would be forever treasured by the human race. 
It had never brought forth a novelist, all its own, who 
deserved admission into a restricted international hall 
of fame; nor a musical composer who would share im- 
mortality with the great Germans, Russians, or Italians. 
But its people had become passionate patrons of all the 
arts, and in a place where, for example, 14,000,000 
books were lent annually from the public Library, a 
place whose stimuli had evoked Carl Sandburg’s poems, 
a creative future seemed certain. 

Four winners of the Nobel prize—scientists all— 
had done part of their work here; none of them, how- 
ever, were natives of Chicago. And Chicago, speaking 
generally, scarcely knew their names. ... For the 
most part, the self-centered, prosperous, pleasure-lov- 
ing mob, producing everything else under heaven aside 
from intellect, cared not a hoot whether they had any 
universities at all—Henry Justin Smith. 
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The campaign worked up no great superficial heat until its last few 
weeks. In the midst of those calmer days a noted West Side character, Dia- 
mond Joe Esposito, met a violent death. He was one of those unmoral (from 
an Anglo-Saxon viewpoint) and socially winning types, one part menace and 
three parts kindliness, that have for years upon years found Chicago agree- 
able. “Big Tim” Murphy, fatally shot a few weeks later, was of that sort too; 
a “back o” the yards” boy, a frank racketeer who blustered more than he 
plotted. 

Smart slumming parties always loved to go to Diamond Joe’s café— 
“so Italian, you know’—as they had enjoyed Colosimo’s. There was little 
on the surface to suggest a link with the underworld. But Esposito was what 
he was: cheery, open-handed, loved by grateful beshawled mothers—and 
quite blandly a law-breaker—“the power behind the Gennas,” some said. 
Also, he was a Deneen Republican leader, which fact stuck out after he had 
been shot down near his home. While he walked between two body-guards 
streams of bullets were pumped into him from shotguns. He fell, “clad in 
his best clothes and with his $5,000 ring on his finger.” It was then revealed 
that he had been told, “‘Get out of town or be killed,” but whether or not this 
was done to erase him from the slate as ward committeeman was not proved. 
The speech-making and organizing, the pouring out of money, the talk 
at women’s committee meetings, proceeded. That rumble of trouble, however, 
could now be plainly heard. 

Then on March 26, a couple of “pineapple squads” made a serious 
political mistake. It was such a horrible blunder—supposing the squads were 
in the employ of anti-Swanson, anti-Deneen forces—that it almost seems as 
though the two crews, excited by whiskey or cocaine, must have gone to the 
wrong addresses. A bomb-thrower, however, seldom errs in that way, when 
he has time enough. The well-paid scientists of that March midnight, who 
traveled in a handsome car and doubtless lived in “swell” flats with porce- 
lain bathtubs, dropped their explosive “calling-cards” in the yard of the 
Swanson home, and under the porch of the roomy, old-fashioned dwelling 
of Senator Deneen. The Senator was on his way to Washington (as the bomb- 
ers must have known), and only his sister and a maid were in the home. 
Judge Swanson, however, had passed the spot of “his” explosion a few 
seconds before: so that it was theorized, not too convincingly, that the bomb- 
ers had tried to kill him. 

More choice reading for the Chicagoan and for the dweller in hundreds 
of cities gratified by “Chicago’s shame!” (There had been sixty-two bomb- 
throwings since the previous October, several of them damaging the homes 
of Thompson-Crowe politicians. ) 

The audacity of this election attack! 

“Why—er—the damn fools actually tried to blow up Swanson and 
Deneen!” gasped many a man, sometimes following this with a smile; for 
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there were people who never could get over the idea that bomb-throwers were 
a sort of D’Artagnan or Porthos. 

Crowe’s excitement must have been far greater than that of the public. 
“He lost his head, Bob did,” explained one of his supporters later on. 
Whether in panic or due to sheer high blood-pressure, the once astute boss, 
in a public statement offering $10,000 of his own money for conviction of 
the bombers, declared: 

“I am satisfied that these two bombings are the result of a conspiracy 
upon the part of a few Deneen leaders to win the primary election April 10.” 

Thompson, “through his semi-official mouth-piece,” said: 

“T think Bob Crowe has the right slant on what is going on.” 

So spoke the two leaders. Like Richard III, they blurted, “A thing de- 
vised by the enemy.” And, like Richard, they went into the fray beaten men. 

Both sides took the battlefield at last, with a frightful clamor of brass 
bands out of tune, with ear-splitting jangle of electric music-machines en- 
closed in red-painted placards, with meetings which dull-eyed voters packed, 
in sweating ranks, to hear somebody “razzed,” no matter who. 

Speakers bawled a medley of allusions to the past and of insulting 
names. Edward Litsinger, who in 1927 had been beaten for the mayoralty 
nomination by Thompson, earned the oratorical prize with his characteriza- 
tion of the Mayor as having “the carcass of a rhinoceros and the brain of a 
baboon.” He produced also the phrase, “Crack King Len and Wilhelm der 
Grosse in the snoot, and watch crime go.” 

Thompson, justly stung, said in one of the few meetings he was per- 
mitted to address that Litzinger had lived “back of the gas-house,” but when 
he moved to the North Side he “left his poor old mother behind.” Shouts of 
“Liar!” Retorts hot and tearful from Litsinger. 

Roars by Crowe, “putting over” the history of Senator Deneen as a 
machine-builder. Repetition of the charges that Deneen men ordered those 
bombs.-.5. . 

Presses grinding out coils upon coils of libels, on cheap paper smeared 
by cheap ink. 

The gun crews waiting... . 

A Chicago election. 

The marching feet came nearer. 

The day dawned; the booths were opened in the cold Spring half-light. 
Upon the polls, all the way from battered, spittle-tarnished barbershops in 
the poor districts to clean light rooms in the suburbs, descended the tremen- 
dous swarms of voters. In parts of the county they stood in quiet lines, with 
the same grim non-committal look they had worn for many weeks. In other 
parts, and especially in the wards where famished or greedy or totally illit- 
erate owners of votes could be bought or bulldozed, there were scenes suggest- 
ing that the: great American franchise had gone into the depths. Every trick 
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of short-penciling and stuffing of ballot-boxes, taught to one generation of 
heelers after another by their kind of political-science faculties, was played 
under the eyes of police and watchers. Votes were jammed into boxes by 
hundreds, by bales. In one instance sixteen ballots were credited to one ad- 
dress which proved to be a stable containing only that many horses. (Hence 
the derisive saying of 1928, “Every horse voted.”) The job was so raw that 


._ in some precincts every single anti-Crowe vote was thrown away. Nor were 


the State’s attorney’s followers alone in the huge fraud; a silk-socked hood- 
lum named John (“Dingbat”) Oberta, on the other side, had friends who 
“stuffed” cheerily for him. 

Not only was there rank and open cheating, but in at least one ward, 
the 20th, ruled by Morris Eller, Thompson’s city collector and Crowe’s 
friend, there were kidnaping- and murder-gangs sweeping up and down the 
streets, openly armed and with America First stickers on their cars. Volun- 
teer watchers were dragged from the polls, cruelly beaten and hauled to a 
cheap flat, where they were shut up for hours. 

Eller, according to court testimony later, had boasted that “the police 
are with us.” It seemed to be true. He had also, it was testified, told some of 
his “militia” where their armory could be found. 

After the polls had closed, more anger raged, more poisonous whiskey 
flowed, until a respectable negro named Octavius Granady, candidate for 
ward committeeman against Eller, was “spotted” riding rapidly along one 
of those squalid streets with an automobile-load of friends. A trio of cars 
gave chase. Firing from the seats or from the running-boards, that unusually 
expert gang of murderers picked off Granady like a blackbird on the wing— 
and this particular unit in a negro migration that had come to Chicago full 
of trust fell dying. His was the only life lost, queerly enough, in all the up- 
roar and anarchy of that day. 

The murder, the frauds, the terrorism were all futile to save the ma- 
chine. In every ward, in every country town, in the really big cities just 
across Chicago’s line ranking as suburbs, showers of votes like a Nebraska 
snowstorm fell upon the Crowe-Thompson combination and buried it fathoms 
deep. For a score of reasons, not simply one, not solely because of the Swan- 
son-Deneen bombs, the majority of voters proved that they were through, for 
the time being, anyhow, with the oligarchs in the Criminal Court Building 


-and the City Hall—From Chicago: The History of Its Reputation, by Henry 


Justin Smith and Lloyd Lewis, by permission of Harcourt, Brace & Company. 


The automobile is improverishing ever did before——E. W. Howe, “Potato 
more people than any other one thing Hill” philosopher. 
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Chicago Gangster Buried in 
Pomp 


Old country manners and Chicago 
custom combined today to make the 
funeral of Antonio Lombardo, mur- 
dered gang-land chief, impressive. A 
nobleman in Sicily would not have had 
more pomp and ostentation than did the 
slain ruler. 

There were seventeen truckloads of 
flowers and a procession two miles long. 
Alphonse (Scarface) Capone was there 
in person. John Scalisi and Albert An- 
selmi, comparable with the Royal 
Guards of their native land, were on 
hand. 

Hundreds of Chicago police were 
there, too, eyeing the men who make a 
business of crime. 

Twelve pall-bearers in tuxedos of- 
ficiated. A silk American flag topped 
with a brass eagle and a silk Italian 
flag topped with a brass symbol, crown 
and cross, were over the casket. 

A great crowd gathered early near 
the brick bungalow in Cicero. Across 
two trees was a huge floral piece bear- 
ing the letters T. Lombardo. So many 
flowers came that they filled not only 
the house but the backyard, the front 
lawn, the passageways between houses 
and a neighboring lawn, too. The cost 
of floral tributes was estimated at $20,- 
000. 

Lombardo, as head of the Italo-Amer- 
ican National Union, successor of the 
Unione Sicilione, with its membership 
of 15,000, was an important person. 

Capone held court in the back yard. 
To get near him one had to pass ques- 
tioning of several men. 

“Nothing to it,” he said in reply to 
a question as to whether his own life 
was in danger. “No, Tony and Frank 
Uale of New York were good friends,” 
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he insisted. “No, they didn’t kill Lom- 
bardo to get even for the killing of Uale. 
I don’t know who killed either of them.” 

Twenty minutes before Lombardo’s 
body was taken from his home on its 
last long ride to Mount Carmel, Capone 
gathered half a dozen of his closest fol- 
lowers, and walked into the living room 
of the stricken home. All but members 
of the family were sent to other parts 
of the bungalow. 

“Boys, let us pray,” said “Scarface 
AL” 

They dropped to their knees, those 
half dozen men named in every major 
gangland killing in New York or Chi- 
cago over a period of years since Ca- 
pone became gangland’s king, and re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer after him. 

When the mourners at last filed out 
of the house to get into their cars crowds 
filled the streets. It was feared for a 
moment that a panic would take place 
as the curious throngs jammed closer 
to see the casket of Lombardo. 

At Mount Carmel, presumably be- 
cause of the Cardinal’s ban on gangsters 
being buried in consecrated ground, the 
body was placed in a mausoleum. 

A tent had been erected around the 
mausoleum and chairs were placed for 
relatives and Capone while a young 
Italian read a funeral ritual in the 
Italian language and a male quartet 
sang.—From the Chicago Tribune. 


Bimettalism 


The moon 
Borrows gold from the sun 
And pays the earth 
In silver. 
—A. M. Sullivan, in Progression and 


Other Poems. 


“WOMEN EXCEL AS JURORS 
by Judge H. H. Sawyer 


UP to the time of this writing twenty states and two territories have made 
women eligible for jury service, either by legislation or by court decisions. 
They are Alaska, Arkansas, California, the District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Washington and Wisconsin. About half of them provide that women 
may be exempted from service if they so desire, while only seven or eight 
hold that they are liable to jury duty the same as men, and with the same 
rights of exemption. . . . 

Thus far women jurors have fully met all the expectations of their 
sponsors. In the states where women have served it is the general opinion of 
lawyers, judges and litigants that they have made as good or better jurors, 
on the whole, than men. A long list of authorities could be cited on this point. 
The reasons are obvious. In these days the school education of the average 
woman is fully equal to that of the average man. Women are becoming as 
familiar with the practical affairs of life as men. They participate to some 
extent in almost every profession and every line of business. More than one 
half of the female population of the United States is engaged, for part or 
whole time, in some sort of gainful occupation. Generally speaking, women 
still have fewer business and political prejudices than men, and are there- 
fore less likely to let such prejudices become factors in the verdicts they 
render. . . . 

Women by nature seem to be less stubborn than men; they have learned 
to make concessions to reach agreements. Stubbornness has wrecked more 
juries in their deliberations than all other causes combined. Verdicts are 
nearly always reached by compromise, though they be reasoned and logical 
compromises, and one obstinate and perverse juror can usually cause a 
wrong verdict in some respect. Then, too, women are more careful and con- 
scientious in their new-found duties than men, and are particularly anxious — 
to learn and make good in their new field. Because of their inexperience they 
pay closer attention to the lawyers, the witnesses and the instructions of the 
court. 

One of the most surprising things about women jurors, commonly com- 
mented upon by lawyers, judges and the public generally, is that, contrary 
to the general expectation, they are not easily influenced in their verdicts 
by their sympathies and emotions, nor by the appearances of handsome men 
and comely women litigants, witnesses or lawyers. . . . 

Women at the present time make better jurors than men not because of 
their intrinsic superiority over men in any way, but because those of them 
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that serve are generally more intelligent than their male colleagues. The 
better class of men are exempted from service by law, or excused by the 
courts because of business, political or other reasons, thereby greatly lower- 
ing the general average of male jurors. The same kind of exemptions take 
from among possible women jurors only a small percentage of the educated 
ones, as comparatively few of them are engaged in business or the profes- 
sions. They are thus left free for jury duty, while the women of least educa- 
tion and least experience are excused on account of work, large families, 
sickness, etc., which greatly raises the average of women jurors. The women 
who serve are for the present, at least, quite largely from among the wives 
and daughters of the men who are exempted and excused. . . . 

It is now generally conceded in those States where women have served 
upon juries for some time that their presence had had a salutary effect upon 
the administration of justice. What the ultimate effect will be upon the women 
themselves and upon the body politic is still an open question. Women jurors 
are still an experiment. . . . 

If the laws exempting women on request remain as they are now, it is 
very probable that business and professional women and women of leisure 


will be less and less willing to serve, as the novelty wears off and the dis- — 


cussion and agitation of jury work in women’s clubs and societies dies down 
and jury service becomes a task instead of a lark. As more of the uneducated 
and poorer classes of women, to whom the jury fee appeals as an easy way to 
make a few needed dollars, accept jury service, and as more women with 
political ambitions come to the front for the use they can make out of juries, 
it is extremely likely that women jurors will decline to the level of men 
jurors.—From an article by the judge of the Municipal Court, Des Moines, 
Iowa, in The American Mercury. 


SHOULD THE CIVIL JURY BE ABOLISHED? 
by Russell Duane 


THE jury system not only fails to administer exact justice, but in our day 
it has had a most injurious effect upon the American bar. In our large cities 
ordinary jury cases are no longer tried, as in early days, by lawyers of 
prominence. Leaders of the bar, like leaders in industry, can’t and won’t 
waste their time in futile efforts to educate successive groups of incompetent 
jurors, by kindergarten methods, in unfamiliar subjects. They know the 
colossal waste of time, the futility of the entire thing, the consumption of 
whole days or weeks in going through an idle form of which the outcome is 
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quite likely to be a triumph of ignorance and prejudice over reason and 
a 

As a substitute, is recommended a tribunal resembling in some respects 
the German Kammer fiir Handelssachen, which is a court for the decision of 
commercial cases and the only civil court in Germany in which the judge 
is assisted by laymen. By constitutional amendment or act of the legislature, 
as the fundamental law of each State might require, it would seem desirable 
to provide for the hearing and decision of all civil claims not exceeding 
$1000 by a judge sitting alone. For the determination of every dispute ex- 
ceeding that limit it should be made the duty of the judge to appoint two as- 
sociates to assist him in each individual trial, one a junior member of the bar 
and the other a substantial business man having personal knowledge and ex- 
perience such as would enable him to decide that particular case intelligently. 
Prompt decisions should be required by law. Findings of an elaborate charac- 
ter and verbose legal opinions should be discouraged. . . . —From an 


article by a leader of the Philadelphia bar, in The Forum. 


The J ury Acquitted 


We who are heirs to the political tra- 
ditions of England and of those Eng- 
lish rebels who became the first citizens 
of the United States, must, unless we 
reject our heritage, dismiss as incon- 
clusive any argument against the jury 
system which is based on efficiency 
alone. We must dismiss any such argu- 
ment because trial by jury is part and 
parcel of that sort of democracy which, 
as all authorities agree, constitutes the 
special and peculiar contribution of the 
Anglo-Saxon race to the political wis- 
dom of the world. Its underlying prin- 
ciple is that the sanctity of law arises 
not from the fiat of any potentate, how- 
ever benevolent, nor from the vote of 
any majority, however enlightened, but 
from the common judgment and con- 
sent of the whole body of the people. 

No jurists in English history were 
more justly celebrated for learning than 
the Chancellors; but it was in the High 
Court of Chancery—where juries never 


sat—that men, seeming only ruined and 
disappointed suitors and undetermined 
causes, cried out bitterly for law and 
trial by jury, if what they saw were 
equity. . . F. Lyman Windolph, in 
The Forum. 


Only fifty per cent of the American 
people now vote, and these have to be 
dragged out by politicians with threats, 
money, favors, prejudices, geographical 
arguments, conventions and social set- 
tings. The arguments of the parties now 
do nothing but paralyze intelligent se- 
lection of candidates. 

Perhaps there will come a day, one 
thousand years from now, when we will 
look back upon this system of repre- 
sentative democracy as the modern 
chemist looks back upon alchemy.— 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, histor- 
ical sociologist, of Smith College. 
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DE-BUNKING THE GLANDS 
by Lewellyn F. Barker, M.D. 


BOTH the laity and the medical profession are in for a lot of disillusion- 
ment about this gland business. The public has a right to know the facts; and 
enough facts of first-rate importance have been discovered without the need 
of adding romance. But the public has been, I fear, led to expect far too 
much... . 

So far as our present knowledge goes, not more than a few cases in a 
hundred of the abnormal children and adults that we see can be greatly bene- 
fited by glandular therapy. The few happy successes that have been reported 
are unfortunately sometimes exploited by the press. As a consequence both 
the public and some doctors have gained the impression that it is a very com- 
mon thing for people to be changed radically in intelligence and character by 
some kind of gland treatment. They are wrong. Such recovers and apparent 
transformations are the exception rather than the rule. . . . 

We do not find any large percentage of the men and women confined 
in our prisons to be suffering from the well-known and marked types of 
glandular imbalance. Another point worth considering is that of the thou- 
sands of persons studied and treated for gland disturbances in various hos- 
pitals through the country and in private practice, not many manifest crimi- 
nal tendencies. Persons with glands out of order may feel miserable, of 
course, and some of them are extremely nervous; but similar feelings are 
experienced in many other bodily disorders without leading the sufferers 
into crime. .. . ; 

As to whether goiter—a derangement of the thyroid gland—is due to 
lack of iodine in the water and food, it is a fact that in the Middle West and 
other regions far from the sea there is often a lack of iodine in the water 
and in the air, and in the fish and other foods, and it does seem as though 
goiter were commoner in those sections. 

Some scientists have gone as far as to argue that the tall, angular ap- 
pearance of the New Englander may be due to activity of the thyroid owing 
to abundance of iodine in food, water and air from the sea in that region, 
and, on the other hand, that the more rotund, chubby-faced Mississippi Val- 
ley type may be due to some extent to under-active thyroid, caused by insufh- 
ciency of iodine in that part of the country. It has even been said that families 
which have moved West have changed their body form, becoming more 
round-faced and less angular. . . . ) 

The less attention the public pays to the general literature about glands 
the better. . . . It is true that the suprarenal glands, which are situated just 
above the kidneys, are sometimes called in popular parlance “the fighting 
glands.” This is because many experiments have indicated that these glands 
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throw secretions into the blood during periods of hunger, anger and fright— 
periods when great muscular activity may be called for. These secretions are’ 
helpful in such crises. The suprarenals also have other functions, and pro- 
foundly influence the emotional life. But I know of no crucial evidence 
that proves that our ex-service men in general have either more active or less 
active suprarenal glands than they would have had if there had been no 
war. ... 

As we look ahead, one of the most hopeful things is the manufacture in 
the laboratory of those products of the glands which have hitherto been manu- 
factured only by the glands themselves. The development of such products 
as insulin, for use in diabetes; thyroxin, for use in deficient thyroid activity; 
adrenalin, for correcting insufficient secretion of the suprarenal glands and 
pituitrin, which is of some benefit in certain circumstances—all of these are 
of first-class importance. 

But the glands of internal secretion are far from being subject to the 
easy manipulation the public imagination has been led to believe. No doctor 
can prescribe something to swallow that will give you the new personality 
you desire, nor can he graft any gland into your body that will permanently 
renew your youth. The skilled man of medicine can aid many sufferers by 
the new knowledge of the glands, and in a few cases work most gratifying 
cures. But, personally, I’m of the opinion that the less the layman concerns 
himself with his glands so much the better for him.—Statements of the pro- 
fessor emeritus of medicine at Johns Hopkins University, and glandular 
authority, interviewed by Albert Edward Wiggam, in The American Maga- 
zine. 


If I do the job in hand to the very 
best of my ability, in accordance with 
my limiting faculties and environment, 
I think I am doing all that any religion 
could teach me to do. More, since I 
believe in no second chance for myself 


A Dying Scientist States 
His Creed 


Dealing professionally with chemical 
change and preceiving its finality, in- 
evitability and diversity, and further 
perceiving that I am a chemical body 


subject to chemical change, I cannot 
conceive of myself as an invariable per- 
sonality destined to live forever. There- 
fore, I have learned to make the best 
use of each moment of life while it is 
mine. I try to bring to every possible 
activity of life, whether it be intense 
mathematical application or some man- 
ual hobby or social relationship, the 
best of my energy... . 


in some future life, I have a much more 
powerful motive for doing my best in 
this life. Religion teaches one to believe 
in a system of rewards and punish- 
ments in the future. Science compels 
one to live this life in accordance with 
natural laws which are the only true 
Laws of God—Hudson Maxim, inven- 


* tor, a deathbed statement, in Plain Talk. 
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THE KELLOGG PEACE PACT 


This epochal treaty, which was ratified by the United States 
Senate, January 15, 1929, had its inception in an announce- 
ment made on April 6, 1927, by M. Aristide Briand, the French 
statesman, that France was ready to join the United States in 
signing a treaty renouncing war as a token of their national 
policy toward each other. Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg 
replied approving the sentiments behind the proposed treaty, 
but suggested that, instead of a bilateral declaration, the two 
Governments “might make a more signal contribution to world 
peace by joining in an effort to obtain the adherence of all 
the principal Powers of the world to a declaration renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy.” Thus originated the 
historic pact whose terms, says the Review of Reviews, “may 
affect the lives not only of Americans and the people of the 
heavily armed States of Europe, but the coolies of the Chinese 
valleys, the Bedouins of the desert and the Negroes of Africa.” 


‘THE President of the United States of America, the President of the French 
Republic, His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, His Majesty, the King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, the President of the 
German Reich, His Majesty the King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan, the President of the Republic of Poland; 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote the welfare of man- 
kind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy should be made to the end that the peace- 
ful and friendly relations now existing between their peoples may be per- 
petuated ; 

Convinced that all changes in their relations with one another should 
be sought only by pacific means and be the result of a peaceful and orderly 
process, and that any signatory power which shall hereafter seek to promote 
its national interests by resort to war should be denied the benefits furnished 
by this treaty; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all the other nations of the 
world will join in this humane endeavor and by adhering to the present 
treaty as soon as it comes into force bring their peoples within the scope of 
its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the civilized nations of the world in a 
common renunciation of war as an instrument of their national policy; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty and for that purpose have appointed 
as their respective plenipotentiaries: [Here follow the names of the de- 
signers, together with the countries they represent. ] 
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Who, having communicated to one another their full powers found in 
_ good and due form have agreed upon the following articles: 

I. The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the names of their 
respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of in- 
ternational controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy 
in their relations with one another. 

II. The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may 
be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
_ means. 

III. The present treaty shall be ratified by the high contracting parties 
named in the preamble in accordance with their respective constitutional 
requirements, and shall take effect as between them as soon as all their 
several instruments of ratification shall have been deposited at Washington. 
This treaty shall, when it has come into effect as prescribed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, remain open as long as may be necessary for adherence 
by all the other Powers of the world. Every instrument evidencing the ad- 
herence of a power shall be deposited at Washington and the treaty shall 
immediately upon such deposit become effective as between the Power thus 
adhering and the other powers parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government of the United States to furnish 
each Government named in the preamble and every Government subsequently 
‘adhering to this treaty with a certified copy of the treaty and of every instru- 
ment of ratification or adherence. It shall also be the duty of the Government 
of the United States telegraphically to notify such Government immediately 
upon the deposit with it of each instrument of ratification or adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this treaty 
in the French and English languages, both texts having equal force, and here- 
unto affix their seals. 

Done at Paris the twenty-seventh day of August in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-eight. 


I venture to predict that unless these 
debis (the war debts owed to America 
by the Allies) are discharged, they will 
be a source of greater trouble tomor- 
row. I do not, however, advocate the 
cancellation of Europe’s debt to Amer- 
ica. What I hope is that we shall be able 
to sell to private investors ihe obliga- 


tions of debtor countries, so that polit- 
ical treasuries will be discharged from 
inter-country debts——Owen D. Young. 


We shower flowers on pacifists be- 
tween wars and shower rocks on them 
during wars.—Rupert Hughes. 
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THE MENACE OF DISARMAMENT TALK 
by Viscountess Astor, M. P. 


I AM convinced that if peace is to come to the world it can be only by the 
British Empire and America working together. Nevertheless, one frequently 
becomes discouraged by foolish people on both sides of the Atlantic who are 
making quarrels. When I hear some people in England talking about 
America, all I can hope is that their talk will not be reported in that country, 
and when, on the other hand, I hear the way in which some Americans talk 
about England, I am equally sure that their talk should not be reported in 
Britain. 

The newspapers have an unfortunate habit of cabling from one country 
to another speeches of persons of no importance. Some one in the British 
House of Commons who is practically unknown in England will make a 
speech about America and it is immediately given a prominence in the 
American press entirely out of proportion to its importance; and the same 


thing happens on the other side. We have got to remember that good news for 


the press is generally bad news for the public. . 

The whole trouble in Anglo-American relations in the last few years 
has arisen from the fact that the two peoples, instead of talking about world 
problems, have talked about armaments. It is almost always fatal to talk 
about armaments, because when you talk about armaments you inevitably 
talk about what is to happen if and when war comes. And so each side begins 
to assume that war will come. No sane person, either in the United States or 
in Great Britain, thinks that war is possible or conceivable at present between 
the United States and Great. Britain. Yet directly the navy comes into dis- 
cussion, each side begins to think what its position would be if war should 
break out, and therefore demands the types of guns or ships which would 
give it the victory in the event of war. 


There is no getting away from the fact that America 
is going to be the richest and one of the most powerful 
countries in the world. People do not love rich and 
powerful neighbors, so I do not expect that people will 
love America much. She is in the same position now that 
Great Britain was in during the nineteenth century, when 
all the world regarded Great Britain as the richest and 
most powerful country, but the world did not love her. 
And so it is with America today. If she can only keep 
her head as Britain did during the last century the world 
is safe-—Viscountess Astor, M. P. 
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I feel intensely that if the people of various countries would stop talk- 
ing about disarmament there would be more chance of a lasting peace, for 
when you are talking about disarmament you are talking in terms of war. 
There would be no need at all for armaments if you did not think there was a 
likelihood of war. You must remember that even if armaments are a defense 
for yourself they are also an offense to your neighbor; but, while you may be 
playing for security yourself, you are putting terror into other people’s 
hearts. 

The whole world is suffering from the complex of security, yet it is per- 
fectly obvious that if you try to get security by means of armaments you can 
get it not merely by big armaments but only by having bigger armaments than 
your neighbor! In fact, no nation can be secure except by making its neigh- 
bor insecure. To iry to get security by armaments, therefore, is simply to 
make war inevitable. 

I do not know whether men will always go on talking about armaments, 
but I am perfectly convinced that women are not going to do so and are not 
going to allow their menfolk to do so, either. We want a secure empire and a 
secure world, and we are gcing to get it. As I grow older I see ever more 
clearly that patriotism toward one’s country is not nearly enough. We have 
got to have something far greater and better than that. World peace depends 
on each country seeing what is best in its neighbors. . . . 

The commonsense thing, therefore, is for Great Britain and the United 
States to think less about armaments and more about friendship. . . . —As 
told to Maurig Evans, courtesy of the London General Press and the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


Great War, and everybody is in favor of 
peace. But too many, while in favor of 
peace, are unwilling to direct their con- 


Roots of War 


In international differences the ques- 


tions involved are nothing. Not only 
contemporaneous experience but the 
teachings of history show that nations 
do not make war for the trifling ques- 
tions upon which they divide. They make 
war because a state of feeling has arisen 
which makes them reckless of aught but 
the desire to fight. It is plain that the 
way to settle the questions that arise, is 
to prevent the state of mind which does 
not really wish to settle them, and it is 
equally plain that the way to avert war 
is to prevent the state of mind in which 
people wish to fight. 


The world has been shaken by the 


duct in such a way that they will not 
promote ill-feeling that leads to the de- 
struction of peace, and are unwilling to 
refrain from doing things in the same 
direction. And so, too large a part of the 
world is going on in the same old mode 
of thinking and feeling and acting, with 
long-labored, diplomatic documents, 
long distance communications, struggles 
for little advantages, and purely intel- 
lectual controversy over the questions 
that arise. This continuance of that same 
old mode of procedure, that same old 
kind of thinking and feeling and acting, 
will inevitably lead us to war again as 
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it always has led to war during the three 
hundred years since the peace of West- 
phalia. 

Is there no remedy? Must we go on as 
we have been going? Plainly the remedy 
—if it is possible—is to substitute con- 
fidence for suspicion, friendliness for 
dislike, a desire for agreement in place 
of the die-hard unwillingness to yield an 
inch. We all know how that can be done 
as between man and man. Perhaps it can 
be done as between nation and nation.— 
Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, 
introducing J. Ramsey MacDonald at a 
dinner tendered the British Prime Min- 
ister by the Council of Foreign Relations 
in New York. 


Lord, Take Away Pain 


A Poem Said to Have Been Found on 
the Wall of a Denver Hospital. 


The cry of man’s anguish went up unto 
God, 
“Lord, take away pain! 
The shadow that darkens the world 
Thou hast made; 
The close-coiling chain 
That strangles the heart; the burden 
that weighs 
On wings that would soar— 
Lord, take away pain from the world 
Thou hast made, 
That it love Thee the more!” 


Then answered the Lord to the cry of 
His world: 
“Shall I take away pain, 
And with it the power of the soul to 
endure, 
Made strong by the strain? 
Shall I take away pity, that knits heart 
to heart, 
And sacrifice high? 
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Will ye lose all your heroes that lift 
from the fire 
White brows to the sky? 
Shall I take away love, that redeems 
' with a price, 
And smiles at its loss? 
Can ye spare from your lives that would 
climb unto mine 


The Christ on His cross?” 


—Anonymous. 


Everlasting 


“When they fold 
My hands,” I said, 
“Upon my breast 
And call me dead, 


You have seen 
The end of me. 

There is no 
Eternity.” 


But I know 

The fallow field 
That covers me 

Will come to yield. 


Some man’s swine 
Will be the fatter— 
But that will not 
End the matter. 


Man to grass 

To swine to man 
It has been 

Since time began. 


So, dig me deep 
And raise a cheer: 
Everlasting Life 
Is here! 


—John Frazier Vance, in Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


ODD TRIBULATIONS OF CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS 
by Fred Albert Shannon 


Grim and tragic as the Civil War became before the sur- 
render of Lee to Grant at Appomattox, its early stages, as here 
described in passages taken from “the best book of the year 
upon the history of the United States,’ which won the $2,000 
Pulitzer prize, would supply material for a comic opera. The 
author, who is professor of history and government at the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, draws this picture of the vicissi- 
tudes of the common soldier from diaries and reminiscences, 
letters, newspapers and official documents. It is the only social 
history of the military side of the Civil War that has been 
written. 


..» | HE soldiers found it difficult to be as cheerful about their clothing as 
they were about the army food, the reason being that, by means well known, 
they were able to provide themselves with other and supplementary food and, 
however obtained, its spurious source was not easily ascertained after con- 
sumption. But the source of supply of uniforms was more distant and could 
not be supplemented, without detection, by levies upon the community. . . . 

Shoddy and “loose construction” were unforgivable faults, and were 
so considered, but the mere matter of bad fit could be viewed lightly except 
in the case of shoes. In the indiscriminate manner of distribution so fre- 
quently followed, men were quite likely to be apportioned raiment far out of 
proportion to their build, a difficulty that could be remedied to some extent 
by trading. But where one standard size was sent for all, or when manufac- 
turers had erratic notions about human anatomy and its proper draping, some 
ludicrous situations resulted. Such an occasion occurred when the women of 
Dubuque, Iowa, made uniforms for a company of soldiers from their town, 
who were on their way to subdue the insurrection in Missouri. When shorn 
of its hyperbolic language, the following account by a newspaper man who 
accompanied them, is illustrative of the attitude of the soldiers toward the 
misfits they received. 

“They are admirable fits, all of them except eighty or a hundred. . . . 
A majority of the boys are able to get their pantaloons from the floor by but- 
toning the waistbands around their necks—others accomplish this desirable 
result by bringing the waistbands tight up under the arms and rolling them 
up six or eight inches at the bottom. To be sure this is a little inconvenient in 
some respects—a fellow has to take off his belts, then his coat, and then 
ascend one story before he can reach his pockets, and after reaching them 
they are so deep that one has to take his pants off entirely before he can 
reach the bottom. Each pocket will hold a shirt, a blanket and even the 
wearer himself if at any time he finds such a retreat necessary. 
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“And the coats fit beautifully—almost, in fact, as well as the pants. 
To be sure half of them are two feet too large around the waist, and almost 
as much too small around the chest—but then these two drawbacks admirably 
offset each other. In the cases of fifteen or twenty of them the top of the 
collar is but a trifle above the small of the wearer’s back, and in the cases of 
about as many more the same article is a few inches above the head of their 
owners. The same collar also in some cases terminates beneath each ear, and 
in many others it sweeps away around in a magnificent curve, forming a vast 
basin whose rim is yards distant from the neck of its possessor. And the 
sleeves, too, have here and there a fault—some are so tight under the arms 
that they lift one up as if he were swinging upon a couple of ropes that pass 
underneath his armpits—others strike boldly out and do not terminate their 
voluminous course till at a distance of several inches beyond the tips of his 
fingers, while others conclude their journey after marching an inch or so be- 
low the elbows.” .. . 

There does not seem to have been any alarming amount of drunkenness 
in the camps, yet as a diversion and solace, large quantities of beer and even 
whiskey were consumed at many of the barracks. 

At camp Ellsworth in Keokuk, not only did the local dealers minister 
to the demands of German-Americans for beer, but donations in the form of 
kegs of whiskey, bottles of brandy and barrels of beer kept pouring in so 
steadily that an appeal had to be sent out for the home folks to send pipes, 
tobacco and books, lest the men be totally incapacitated for the coming cam- 
paign in Missouri. In some companies it was customary to have “from two to 
a dozen barrels of lager beer on tap. We were not notorious beer drinkers,” 
explains a soldier, “but some of the officers started the practice and it was 
considered the correct thing to have a glass of beer to offer your friends when 
they came to see you. We took pride in the hospitality of the camp.” . . . 

Prohibitions against the sale of liquor to soldiers naturally were not 
always successful. Artful ways of smuggling whiskey into camp were tried 
by ingenious venders, and in those days “bootlegger” was not a mere figure 
of speech. A typical ruse was one employed at Governor’s Island, New 
York, shortly after the draft riots. A regiment of soldiers, arriving too late 
to help in suppressing the riots, were stationed there pending developments. 
Being cut off from the mainland, many were parching under the liquor re- 
strictions. Then a benefactress came to them in the shape of an old woman 
selling sausages. To men who had been living on salt and smoked meat for 
so long a time, the very idea of sausage was repellent. Consequently sales 
seemed likely to be very small until a whispered communication brightened 
up the faces of the men and the sausages were sold in a hurry. The skins 
were filled with bourbon whiskey. This trick was soon discovered and 
stopped, but immediately others were resorted to. 


Homesickness, so frequent in the army, resulted in another form of | 
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Fsercized upon those who had lived under too close restrain at en while 


many other turbulent spirits were considerably improved by the experience. 
But in either or any class there was constant anxiety about family, friends, 
or neighbors, and a corresponding eagerness to receive letters and packages 
from them. The packages often contained articles practically useless to 
soldiers on a campaign or even in camp, but the effect was the same, to glad- 
den the spirit of the recipient and make him the object of envy of his less 
favored brethren. In return men, but little experienced in writing, spent hours 
of labor in spelling out replies. 

Delayed supply trains caused mental as well as physical peer for 
a delayed train meant a delayed mail and often, when such trains arrived, 
the mail was even more heartily received than other things. It was nothing 
short of a calamity for a heavy mail to be captured by the enemy. But re- 
venge was sweet when the enemy’s mail fell into the hands of Union soldiers 
and many a period of hilarity was enjoyed while reading the love letters in- 
tended for the Confederate soldiers. 

Newspapers were read until worn out and even became articles of ex- 
change when trading on enemy soil. Anticipating this need the New York 
Times company at the beginning of the war made a standing offer of a dozen 
free copies of the daily and of the weekly Tribune to the colonel of each 
regiment, throughout the period of the war, if they would only keep the 
publishing company informed of their forwarding address. This would have 
been a pretty big contract to fill if it had been generally taken advantage of. 
One is almost inclined to wonder whether the results of this generosity had 
anything to do with Horace Greeley’s later anxiety to bring the war to a hasty 
close... . 

That homesickness was a very potent cause of desertion is unquestioned. 
The laxity of discipline here also was a contributing factor. The combination 
resulted in plights as in a story told by Mark Twain which was supposed to 
be an actual occurrence. While relating to the Confederate army, the situa- 
tion was so nearly parallel to conditions in the North as to apply equally well 
there. “A Private appeared at the door, and, without salute or other cir- 
cumlocution, said to the Colonel: 

“ ‘Say, Jim, I’m a-goin’ home for a few days.’ 

“ “What for?’ 

“ ‘Well, I han’t b’en there for a right smart while and I’d like to see how 
things is comin’ on.’ 

“ “How long are you going to be gone?’ 

“ “Bout two weeks.’ 

“ “Well, don’t be gone longer than that; and get back sooner if you 
can.’ ” 
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On Sundays there was usually more of rest, quiet, cleanliness, and care 
in dressing than on week days. Around Washington the camps and men would 
receive a regular Sunday cleansing, followed by inspection; then in the after- 
noon religious services would be held. Two regiments would be included for 
each service and there most of the soldiers would be found, some listening, 
some smoking, some sleeping, all being less noisy than on ordinary occasions. 

One instance is related where Bible reading was imposed as a sort of 
punishment. A company had adopted the rule for itself that every man who 
indulged in profanity should read aloud a chapter from the Bible for each 
offense. The book thereafter, while the rule was in force, was in constant use. 
One person in a week was said to have read all of Genesis and Exodus, and 
started Leviticus, and had a fine prospect of finishing the Old Testament be- 
fore his three-months enlistment expired. . . . 

On starting out upon his first campaign, the soldier usually had a very 
exaggerated opinion of the articles necessary for him to carry along, for his 
personal comfort and convenience. Furthermore there was no strict regulation 
from above on this subject. . . . The following account presents the prob- 
lem as it appeared to the soldier: 

“Fully equipped for the field, the green cavalryman was a fearful and 
wonderful object. Mounted upon his charger in the midst of all the para- 
phernalia and adornments of war, a moving arsenal and military depot, he 
must have struck surprise, if not terror, into the minds of his enemies.” Upon 
his own body “he carried a big sabre and metal scabbard four feet long, an 
Austrian rifle or a heavy revolver, a box of cartridges, a box of percussion 
caps, a tin canteen for water, a haversack containing rations, a tin coffee-cup, 
and such other devices and traps as were recommended to his fancy as useful 
or beautiful.” The combined weight of all this in addition to heavy clothing, 
including an overrcoat, was something like fifty pounds. . . . —From The 
Organization and Administration of the Union Army, 1861-1865, by per- 
mission of The Arthur H. Clark Company (Cleveland, O.) 


The Parting The haggard Day within a rosy hood, 
: So faithless Beauty turns when love is 
Here, where the light sweeps softly on oes 
the lawn z 
ae Laughs with cold eyes, and strange lips 
And sleepy pigeons waken, one by that-Jorbad 
one, : ; 
I take my leave of Beauty. False as the Our: hopes: «<< Aa Te Oia 
where she stood. 
dawn, 
Who as a maiden wooed the sun, but —Mary Kennedy, in Musical Amer- 
hid ica. 
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ON GOING UNDER THE KNIFE 
by Will Rogers 


..+ LOOK up,” said the doctor. And as I looked up he examined the 
lower part of my eyes. Then he says, “Yes, it’s Gallstones.” Then I says, 
“Doc, are they backed up as far as my eyes?” I asked him. “What do you 
do for them?” 

He didn’t answer me direct, but he casually inquired if I had had a good 
season. I told him that outside of Waxahachie, Texas, Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
Concord, New Hampshire, and Newton, Kansas, I had got by in paying 
quantities. 

He then says, “We operate.” My wife says, “Operate?” And as soon as 
I came to enough I says, “Operate?” 

My wife says, “Is there no easier way out?” 

Then I showed that the pain had not entirely dulled my intellect. “Yes, 
is there no cheaper way out? Can’t they feed me something heavy to wear out 
the stones?” 

“No,” he says. “You will always be bothered. The best way is to go 
down and have them taken out. . . . Where’s the phone?” 

I didn’t know whether he was going to phone for the knives, the hearse, 
the ambulance or what. The wife pointed to the phone kind of dumfounded. 
Why didn’t I think of telling him the phone was not working? That would 
have stalled the thing off a little longer. Well, he phoned for what seemed like 
a friend, but who afterwards turned out to be an accomplice. . . . 

Well, after a while I heard a big expensive car coming up our drive- 
way hill. It made it. After years of listening we can tell the caliber of our 
callers by how many times they they have to shift gears on our hill inside 
the yard. When they make it on high without a shift, we go to the door. On 
a one-shift noise, we let the maids go—I mean the maid. And on a complete 
stall, why, everybody ducks and no one is at home. Well, this fellow came 
up on high and right on upstairs, and they met. 

There was a kind of knowing look between them, as good as to say, “I 
think we can get him.” .. . 

One doctor was for doing it that night, but the next one was more of a 
humanitarian. He suggested the next morning. Well, Number One rushed to 
the phone again and called up. I couldn’t think who they would be calling 
now; they already had the doctor and the surgeon. 

I says, “The only other man he can possibly work with is the under- 
taker.” But I was relieved to hear that it was only the hospital he was calling. 
He was asking for a room. I heard him say, “Yes, we’ll be there in the morn- 
ing.” 

My wife says, “Doctor, is there any danger in this operation?” Well, as 
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bad as I felt, I had to laugh at that. They replied together in unison: “Why, 
there is just about a half of one per cent,” as though they had rehearsed it. 

I thought, “Those babies have pulled that one many a time. Half of one 
per cent! That’s the chance people have got of taking a drink in this country 
—is half of one per cent—and look what’s happening!” 

They had a pretty, cozy room for me. The whole ie was like a big 
hotel, and I thought I was in the wrong place, because I couldn’t smell Iodo- 
form. Everything was jolly and laughter. The stomach had quit hurting, of 
course. Did you ever have a tooth hurt after you got to the dentist? I couldn’t 
see any use in going to bed at ten o’clock in the morning when I hadn’t been 
out the night before. 

Then in came the nurse. Wow! I got one look at her and made it con- 
tinuous. They introduced her as Miss. She was Ziegfeld’s front row without a 
dissenting vote. I got one look at Mrs. Rogers, who was looking her over also, 
and then she says, “Doctor, is this operation necessary?” I spoke up ahead 
of the doctor and said, “I’m beginning to think it is.” Then I thought to my- 
self, if this girl is this good looking and still single, she has let all her patients 
die, for if one ever got out alive they would have nailed onto her. . . . 

In the operating room there were a lot of doctors and more nurses than’ 
I ever saw in my life. . . . One fellow had a kind of a hose with a big 
nozzle on the end of it. And I had just opened my mouth to utter a wheeze 
when this old hose boy just gently slipped that nozzle right over my mouth 
and nose both. I wanted to tell him, “Just a minute!” and I started to reach 
up and snatch it off, and a couple of men who had enlisted as internes, but 
who in reality were wrestlers on vacation, had me by each hand.=<:.5. 

You see the first thing they bump you off with is gas. . . . Then they 
give you the ether; that’s the postgraduate course in knock- oak ete 

I knew this old boy was smothering me, but there was nothing I could do 
about it. After he had kept on-a-smothering for a little bit it seemed like 
another fellow started hammering and drilling a hole through the side of the 
hospital and kept right on pounding and drilling right towards my head. 

Then the birds started singing, but they only sang a minute, when we 
had a shipwreck and everybody on the boat was going down, and it looked 
like they were trying to push me under. Then there was a hall full of the 
craziest looking people. They would read off some numbers for one man and 
then some for another, and then say, “There wasn’t enough to nominate.” 
And this same thing went on and on. They were just about to agree, when the 
world came to an end. . . . —From Ether and Me, by permission of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


I call my wife Mrs. Lardner, for lack Our homes seem to be on castors like 
of @ more poignant name.—Ring Lard- our furniture—ever moving, ever chang- 
ner, ringmaster of humor. ing.—Lorado Taft. 
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MACHINE LIFE AND LITERATURE 
by Edward J. O’Brien 


AMERICAN life has been chiefly shaped for our generation by the spiritual 
dictatorship of machinery, warfare and magazines of large circulation. . . 
Machinery, armies and the American short story share many qualities in com- 
mon. .. . Let us first consider the characteristics of a machine: 

a. It is impersonal, or at least designed to be as impersonal as possible. 

b. It insists on the elimination of error, which it defines as a human 
factor. It claims that it cannot err, and inflicts condign punishment on the 
erring human operator. 

c. As a corollary to this, it has no use for creativeness. It goes on with 
its own set job and is perfectly certain that creativeness is a regrettable 
function, “the human factor.” 

d. As a further corollary, its ideal is standardization. It must always 
make the same object. Each object it makes must be indistinguishable from 
the next object, or there is “error.” 

e. It tends to do useless things and make useless objects. It therefore 
becomes necessary to make the things it does seem useful, and becomes de- 
sirable to confer a fictitious usefulness, if possible, on the other, objects it 
makes. 

f. In order that it shall not wear out until the very last possible moment 
it must harness men to its needs. . . . It demands concentrated attention at 
every moment. It revenges itself on men whose attention flags even for a 
second. It controls the men who are associated with it, and in order to main- 
tain their self-respect, it encourages them to believe that they control it. 

g. Its hunger to use power encourages mass production. It encourages 
this hunger and this mass production in the men who claim to be its owners. 
This mass production takes two forms. It engages in mass production of ob- 
jects, and it demands the mass production of human beings. 

h. The machine lacks responsibility, at least it entirely refuses to as- 
sume responsibility. This lack of responsibility tends by extension or in- 
fection to communicate itself to those closely associated with the machine. 
The individual operator tends to shift his responsibility to the next man if 
possible, and if the nervous tension or the man’s resentment is too great, 
human nature dictates to the operator a policy of revolt. 

i. This is the death of craftsmanship, and begets scorn of creativeness 
and hatred of art. 

j. The machine knows its enemies. They are the saint, the hero and the 
artist. It offers mankind a new mysticism of material things. Those who ac- 
cept this mysticism find that it is a mechanical substitute for religion (just 
as good), and call it “Service.” 
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In a world which is rapidly becoming industrialized, it is clear that 
men are rapidly becoming mechanized. For the successful mechanization of 
men, it is necessary for them to conform to a uniform pattern. Hitherto the 
most successful attempt at imposing such conformity has been the modern 
army. Let us examine its characteristics: 

a. An army, like a machine, is impersonal, or is at least designed to 
be as impersonal as possible. (The rank and file develop a hard personality, 
and it was observable during the last war that this hard personality was some- 
times developed at the expense of the leaders. Witness Russia and Germany.) 

b. Error, which is defined as a human factor, must be eliminated. Error 
is severely punished. 

c. Creativeness is dangerous. The object of an army is precision in de- 
struction. 

d. Men must be standardized in an army. 

e. The rank and file of an army are trained to do useless things. It be- 
comes necessary to make the things they do seem useful. They are done for 
the sake of “discipline.” 

f. In order that the army shall not break down until the very last pos- 
sible moment, it demands concentrated attention from men at every moment 
who must make sure that it is able to work with the utmost speed, smoothness 
and exactness. It revenges itself on men whose attention flags for even a 
second. It controls them absolutely, and in order to maintain their self- 
respect it encourages them to believe that they control its destiny. 

g. An army encourages hunger for power and mass production in the 
government which claims to control it. This mass production takes two forms, 
machine mass production of objects, and a demand for the mass production 
of human beings. 

h. The army lacks responsibility in its destructiveness, or at least it 
entirely refuses to assume responsibility. It claims to be responsible only to 
itself. The individual human being tends to shift his responsibility to the 
next man if possible, and if the nervous tension or the man’s resentment is 
too great, human nature dictates a policy of revolution. 

i. The army mind scorns creativeness and hates art. 

j. The army offers mankind a new mysticism which is perfectly ma- 
terial. Those who accept this mysticism find that it is a mechanical substitute 
for religion (just as good), and call it “Patriotism.” 


To come now to the qualities of the American short story as I have ob- 
served them during a somewhat careful study of fifteen years, let us see if 
these characteristics correspond to any noticeable degree with those of the 
machine and with those of the army: 

a. The American short story is impersonal. It seldom creates character, 
because its readers are afraid of individuality and dislike it. Like the ma- 
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chine, the American short story manufactures “types,” and it is the recogni- 
tion of these “types” which appear to give pleasure to the consumer. 

b. Any deviation from the pattern is error, and the story-writer rash 
enough to deviate cannot find a publisher easily. 

c. Asa corollary to this, American magazines of large circulation have 
no use for creativeness. They go on with their set program and are perfectly 
certain that creativeness is a regrettable function. 

d. As a further corollary, the ideal put forward for the writer is stand- 
ardization. 

e. The writer is encouraged to write silly stories in a silly verbose way. 
It therefore becomes necessary for the magazine of large circulation to make 
the stories it publishes seem important. 

f. In order that it shall not wear out until the very last possible moment, 
the magazine of large circulation harnesses men to its needs, whether these 
needs are of an editorial, advertising, financial or other nature, who coddle 
it, feed it, and give it medical attention. . . . 

g. Its hunger to use power encourages mass production. It encourages 
this hunger and this mass production in the men who claim to be its owners. 
This mass production takes two forms. It demands mass production of stories, 
and it engages in mass production of public opinion and standards for two 
purposes of its own: First, to create mass mentality responsive in a friendly 
way to its program of power; secondly, it makes sure of a supply of human 
beings in largely increasing numbers to purchase its own standardized prod- 
uct and the standardized products of its advertisers. 

. h. A magazine of large circulation scorns intelligence beyond a certain 
a point. It communicates this scorn to the editor, the short story writer and 
3: the reader. . . . Like the machine and the army, the mass production short 

story hypnotizes everybody’s intelligence. 

. i. American short story writers are totally irresponsible, or at least 
a they entirely refuse to assume artistic responsibility. The average magazine 
reader, who is fed on this pap, has consequently no notion, or very little, of 
what responsibility means. 

j. This is the death of art and begets scorn of creativeness and the hatred 
of art.—From an article by the editor of The Best Short Stories (annually) 
1915-29, in The Modern Quarterly. 


When an art expert can’t tell a copy I think everybody ought to have a 

of an old master from the original, a fine education, even if you can’t make a 

simple layman wonders why the copy living at it. It’s good to know that you 

isn’t worth as much as the original.— know more than the people that you have 
Heywood Broun. to ask for jobs from.—Will Rogers. 
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1T SEEMS 70 F. W. HOWE 


These edifying paragraphs are taken from Plain People, 
the autobiography of their author, who, at the age of 75, is 
widely known as editor and publisher of E. W. Howe’s 
Monthly, at Atchinson, Kansas, and as the author of The Story 
of a Country Town—a forerunner of modern American real- 
istic fiction. His philosophy smacks of the midwest prairie soil 
in which it is deeply rooted. 


IF the poor of this country are being ground down, it is being done by those 
who came up from poverty. 


_ A good scare is worth more to a man than good advice. 


There is at least enough in love to keep everybody hopeful about it. 


In fooling one man, you are usually unconscious of several others who’ 
are watching you. 


War is so wicked, se unnecessary, so foolish, that I rather believe the 
people should be punished for submitting to it. 


I have lived a long time without knowing a miser, but know almost no 
one who is not foolishly extravagant. 


I know what great admiration is, but know nothing of worship. I believe 
the word to be artificial; men do not worship anything or anybody. 


We are not free; it was never intended we should be. A book of rules 
is placed in our cradle and we never get rid of it until we reach our graves. 
Then we are free, and only then. 


How few the penitentiaries and jails, which represent the punishments, 
contrasted with other buildings representing the rewards! Life is worth living 
if it is lived well. 


If you can forgive the magnificence and vanity of a successful politician, 

why are you unable to forgive a successful business man? Every time I strike 

-a match or turn an electric-light button or use the telephone, J am indebted 
to a business man, but if in debt to any politician, I do not know it. 


thousands of years really illuminates their way. Life is not such a complex 


Men have long contended they are groping in the dark. The light of 


thing that we must experiment with it forever. The few simple truths you 
need are revealed every day. An industrious and worthy man will inevitably 
meet with many humiliations and punishments, but not so many as his 
neighbor who knows the law only to disobey it. Success in life is actually 
easier than failure; if civilization is more desirable than savagery, this must 
be true. 


I am able to make a guess at most things, but when it comes to war, I 
know nothing. Ordinarily men have a good deal of respect for their lives and 
their pocketbooks, but in war they will forget both. We have come to know 
the weakness of the rich and great, but the plume and sword of the officer, the 
loud noises of the big gun, the screaming shell, the destruction of towns, and 
mass murder, are as powerful now in making fools of men as they ever were 


The Italians have lately engaged in revolution for industry, fairness, 
politeness, efficiency, thrift; not because these are noble virtues but because 
long experience has recommended them. The revolution in Italy, in a way, 
is like idlers engaging in revolution for the previlege of honest work; like 
drunkards fighting for sobriety; like outlaws coming down from the hills 
and fighting for the privilege of becoming honest men, having found outlawry 
a mistake. 


We are said to be so wonderful; why do not foreigners visit us in 
crowds, as we visit them? 


All women go on the warpath around fourteen and fight the men until 
they die. I long for an armistice, but do not expect one. 


The most agreeable thing men find in life is women, and I often wish 
that their association might somehow result in fewer tragedies, heartaches 
and worries. I have punished and been punished so much that in the latter 
days of my journey I find myself sincerely hoping that men who come 
after me may find easier traveling; but I have no plan to offer. 


Much is said of the baseness and falsity of men in their attitude toward 
women. I believe I have loved women as sincerely as women have loved me, 


_ and been as fair with them. It is not probable that half the human family is 


of one material and the other half of another. Women are able to say the 
most pleasing things men hear, and the most exasperating ones. 
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Since we have been teaching from the beginning the importance of better 
behavior, why have we done no better in this respect than our earliest an- 
cestors, although advancing enormously in other ways? 


If I were a preacher I should have a church of my own, as Brigham 
Young and Mother Eddy had. Why not be a Pope instead of a Pastor? In 
religion why should I accept the doctrines of another man, if they do not suit 
me? Matthew, Mark, Luke and John had certain notions of religion. Am I 
not entitled to mine? Am I not entitled to the privileges enjoyed by Mahomet, 
Martin Luther, Moses or Buddha? 


There are many evidences that the people are not doing well with de- 
mocracy; the great excesses in human history have been due to too much of 
it. . . . If I long for anything with patriotic fervor, it is that the people of 
the United States may learn to govern themselves so well that they will never 
be disgraced by a dictator. And if we do this, we must behave better. We are 
grossly offending Nature. The only remedy is for the people themselves to 
appreciate better the blessings of democracy, which always fails in the hands 
of a shiftless, idle, unfair people—From The Saturday Evening Post. 


Tumbling Mustard I am the tumble-weed that rolls across 
the prairies, winds at the back of it, 


Born in a fence-corner, mountains in its face. 


raised in a coulee, 


wedded in Nebraska, Tumble-weed, tumble-weed, 
parted on the Sound: riding his velocipede 
They call me Tumbling Mustard, “Hey, east side, west side, 
Tumbling Mustard, whai’s your busi- all around the moon: 
ness, listen Buddy, where are you Denver, San Francisco, Winnipeg, and 
bound?” Dallas, maybe if the gas holds out 
we'll get there soon. 
Monday in Omaha, —Malcolm Cowley, in The Nation. 


Tuesday in Dakota, 
one day in Memphis, 
three in Allentown: 
Mud roads and stony roads, concrete 
and macadam, she would never leave 
me if I would settle down. 


I have seen armies of politicians 
march upon the scene, do their act, and 
disappear. The public man of today is 
the nonenity of tomorrow. We are keep- 
Columbine and larkspur, ing most of them out of the cartoons, on 
peony and dahlia, the theory that the party or the principle 
cornflower, mayflower, is of more interest than the man him- 
each has its place: self—F. Opper, veteran cartoonist. 
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TRIAL MARRIAGE UNDER INDICTMENT 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick, D. D. 


THE gist of the American family problem today is the question whether for 
that element in the old-fashioned home we propose to substitute the sexual 
experimentation of trial marriage. 

Personally, I do not for a moment believe that the American people in 
the long run will consent to that exchange. If they do consent to it, the de- 
generation of American civilization will come on apace. For the attitudes and 
actions involved in trial marriage are, first psychologically disruptive to the 
individual and, second, socially ruinous to the nation. 

The psychological aspect of the matter is primary. Nature has been at 
work a long time on the sex-problem and we cannot by any swift, slick 
changes outwit what Nature has had in mind. Today an immense amount of 
cheap thought and talk is going the rounds of novels, dramas, movies, maga- 
zines, and conversations, to the general effect that sex is an imperious urge 
toward personal pleasure in general and bodily gratification in particular. 

The plain fact, however, is that from Nature’s standpoint sex is only a 
lure to get two people to love each other deeply enough and long enough to 
bring up children. What Nature wants is children, and because Nature always 
makes attractive the road to the goal she seeks she has allured men and 
women into family life by pleasant paths. What she was getting at, however, 
was not the pleasure of the path but the goal of the children, and anybody 
who makes it his principle of action to steal the gratification of Nature’s lure 
without fulfilling Nature’s purpose is committing a psychological theft on 
which Nature wreaks inevitable vengeance. . . . 

Trial marriages in its ordinarily accepted meaning, is psychologically 
a truncated, arrested, balked experience. It means emotional repression and 
disruption. Some people assume that because the idea is new it is an advance. 
As well assume that being killed by an airplane or going to war with poison 
gas is an advance. 

Nature is too old at this sex-game to be so easily circumvented. And what 
she signifies by the game and intends to get out of it is clear. The complete 
sex-experience means falling in love, learning the secret of staying in love, 
mastering the art of growing up in love, enlarging the love-life into a family 
of children, until within the green cusp of a physical relation grow the flower 
and fruit of a spiritual union. . . . 

That is the complete sex-experience. Anything less than that is a pitiful 
truncation. As Mark Twain said out of his own experience: “No man and 
woman really know what perfect love is until they have been married a 
quarter of a century.” 

Most of the cheap, aiawalice talk about the danger of repressing instincts 
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is nonsense. The fact is that we repress instincts or, better yet, sublimate them, 
every hour of our lives, or else we would be in an asylum or a jail... . 
Each one of us must start as a mob of unorganized instincts, and the law of 
successful living is to build a personality, until all the instincts—self-pre- 
servation, pugnacity, sex, and the rest—become driving power in a mental 
and spiritual engine, integrated, unified, purposeful, and going some- 
where. . . . 

The only solution of the problem, if there is such a thing, lies at the 
marriage end. Let us get clearly in our minds that in revolting from obsolete 
fashions in the ancient family we must not revolt to trial marriage. Let us 
see distinctly that the monogamous relationship is the only psychologically 
complete, emotionally satisfactory, ethically serviceable, and socially pro- 
ductive form of marriage. Let us get this truth clearly in our minds, and 
make it clear to our children. Then let this corollary be taught: that marriage 
As the most serious decision that men and women can face and that, therefore, 
it is “not to be entered into unadvisedly or lightly; but reverently, discreetly, 
advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God.”—From an article by the pastor 
of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York City, in The American Maga- 
zine. 


THE NECESSITY OF RELIGION 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick, D. D. 


RELIGION is increasingly dealt with today not in ecclesiastical or theolog- 
ical terms, but in psychological terms. Increasing numbers of people mean 
by religion, not first of all a true church or an orthodox system of theology, 
but a psychological experience. There, they think, lies the germinal nucleus 
of the matter; and this conviction makes a serious difference between them 
and many historic definers of religion. 

The whole discussion, for example, whose bitterness makes a con- 
troversial waste of so much so-called Christian history, as to which is the 
true church, seems to this school of thought a poor expenditure of time be- 
cause there is no such thing as a true church. All religious organizations, like 
all secular organizations, are approximate endeavors to meet changing hu- 
man needs; and one of the best things about them is that, in spite of them- 
selves, they cannot remain as they are. 

The envenomed controversy also as to which is the true theology, which 
for centuries has kept Christianity, in general, and Protestantism, in particu- 
lar, fighting mad, seems largely futile, not because the discovery of the truth 
about God is unimportant, but because the idea that anybody has so dis- 
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covered and defined God that he should controversially desire to enforce his 
opinion on another is absurd. All theology tentatively phrases in current 
thought and language the best that, up to date, thinkers on religion have 
achieved; and the most hopeful thing about any system of theology is 
that it will not last. 

This does not mean that we are indifferentists about the church and skep- 
tics about philosophy. To belittle the organization of religion will not do. 
As a bad trellis can ruin a good vine, or a poor government bedevil a civic 
community, so ecclesiastical institutions can either work havoc with religion 
or give it support and opportunity. As for doctrine, that always is important. 
Let a physician get his doctrine about scarlet fever right or he will bungle 
his task. So in religion we want the best churches and the truest thinking we 
can get. There are some kinds of theology and ecclesiastical practice in which 
most certainly we do not believe, and some kinds that seem to us wise, useful, 
and true. But religion is deeper than these. It created these in the first place, 
and it will persist long after their present forms have passed. Religion, there- 
fore, cannot be essentially described in terms of its temporary clothes, its 
churches, and its creeds. Religion at its fountain-head is an individual, 
psychological experience. . . . 

When, however, religion is looked at and sought for primarily as an 
individual, psychological experience, it at once becomes not so much some- 
thing which the possessor must save as something which saves him. This dis- 
tinction is fundamental. We may have a religion toward which the preserva- 
tive attitude prevails, as though our supreme concern were somehow to save 
it, or we may have a religion which we do not worry much about saving, be- 
cause it so vitally and visibly saves us. 

Multitudes of people today are trying to preserve the organizations and 
thought-forms of religion. They are habitual steadiers of the Ark. Often with 
feverish militancy, always with deadly earnestness, they have made up their 
minds that religion must be saved. Such an attitude is a sure sign of religion’s 


In this scientific age when we commonly command 
law-abiding forces to our practical advantage, we are 
tempted to suppose that life’s glory lies in the things 
that we master. The fact is, however, that our greatest 
hours never are associated with the things that we master 
but with the things that master us. Let a man compare 
the time when he learned to drive an automobile and 
felt the thrill of command over harnessed energy, with 
the day he first heard Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and 
was carried out of himself by something greater than 
himself, to which he gave himself!—Rev. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 
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senility; it has uniformly preceded the downfall of those historic faiths that 
have grown old and passed away. In a religion’s vigorous youth, however, its 
devotees are not anxious about saving it, because it so powerfully saves them. 
And this is true because a young religion is not yet a static church nor a 
settled theology to be preserved, but a psychological experience to be en- 
joyed. 

This difference between a youthful and a senescent faith is evident in 
Christianity. While the early Christians battled stoutly for the things they 
believed, their major stress was not somehow to save their faith, anxiously 
defend it and see it through. Their faith saved them, defended them and saw 
them through. It carried them. It was to them health, peace, joy and moral 
power. And whenever men thus have a religion which vitally saves them they 
have a religion which they need not worry much about saving. . . . 

Some say that the essence of religion is the sense of sacredness. Even 
the most carnal and insensitive mind must sometime have proved its human 
quality by feeling the presence of something sacred+that ought not to be 
desecrated. Those things in human history of which the race has most reason 
to be proud spring from this sense of sacredness at its best. Truth for the 
scientist is sacred—to violate it is the unpardonable sin. Beauty to the artist 
is sacred—to wrong it is blasphemy. The rights of personality are to the man 
of moral insight sacred, and our economic exploitations are sacrilege. . . . 

Others say that the essence of religion is worship. We truly live, they 
insist, not by virtue of those things that are beneath us but by virtue of those 
things that are above us. Our appreciations, admirations, and worships lib- 
erate life and give it worth. We spiritually are freed, not by what we enslave 
and use, but by what we adore. Therefore, the practical mastery over nature’s 
law-abiding forces, which science confers, never can solve our human prob- 
lem in its depth. Not what we command but what commands us determines 
destiny. The things we look down upon and merely utilize are less influential 
than the things we look up to and adore. . . . 

Richard Wagner wrote once to a friend, “If there were such a thing as 
a will capable of overruling the necessity of one’s own being, I should as- 
suredly will not to be an artist any longer. . . . Unhappily, though, there is 
no way of escape for me, and anything I could do to flee from art would be 
more artificial than art itself.” Here was a man committed in spite of him- 
self to something greater than himself, which commanded him as the ne- 
cessity of his own being. That same thing has been true of humanity as a 
whole. 

From our apelike progenitors in the forest we have come to our modern 
era of international hopes and, as the stars count time, we have done it in 
a few ticks of the astral clock. To say that we did it of ourselves is nonsense. 
It was the necessity of our being, as art was the necessity of Wagner’s. Some- 
thing in the marrow of the cosmic life from which we came laid this necessity 
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upon us. We have been under a drastic mastery greater than our own. Looked 
at in the large, man, with his stupidities, his cruelties, his wanton frivolities 
and wars, appears across the ages desperately struggling to escape from an 
imperious necessity which will not let him go. That necessity has lifted us up 
from the ape-man to the present day, although no ape-man ever dreamed of 
planning such a consequence. It has swung us up the long spiral of human 
ascent, bringing us ever back to old problems, but forcing us to face them 
upon higher levels, and driving us out, whether we would or not, to larger 
codperations and more inclusive human fellowships. At times one can fairly 
see man digging in his heels as though resolutely refusing to go on. Some- 
thing stronger than humanity—call it what you will, necessity, fate, God— 
has laid hold on humanity and will not loose its grasp. . . . 

The tragedy of American religion today is that multitudes, hungry amid 
the conventionalties of our ecclesiasticism, are wandering homeless, like Kip- 
ling’s cat “by his wild lone.” Wanting religion as a saving experience, one 
sees them on all sides getting help by nibbles, lacking intellectual articula- 
tion for their thought or any sense of human companionship in seeking what 
they desire. They want spiritual homes to which they can belong. They want 
intellectual justification for a sustaining faith. And up through all this un- 
certain welter come at times sure signs of bona fide religion—folk within the 
churches and without them who know what is meant by genuine spiritual de- 
votion, confidence in the Conserver of life’s spiritual values, and communion 
with him that brings peace and power. 

The one thing that backward, sectarian and obscurantist churches need 
most to fear is such religion. They need not in the least fear the attacks of the 
irreligious. Religion can whip irreligion on any field at any time. But from 
the days of Buddha in India and Christ in the Roman Empire, an aged and 
decrepit religion clinging to its crutches has always needed to fear a youthful 
movement of the spirit, a vigorous and spontaneous emergence of religious 
experience in its essential meanings. 

The only thing that ever yet has been able to reform religion is religion. 
—From an article by the pastor of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York, in Harper’s Magazine. 


We defend religion too much. Vital religion, like 
good music, needs not defense but rendition. A wrang- 
ling controversy in support of religion is precisely as if 
the members of an orchestra should beat folk over the 
head with their violins to prove that music is beautiful. 
But such procedure is no way to prove that music is 
beautiful. Play it! That, however, is a matter of spiritual 
creativity resident primarily in individuals——Rev. Dr. 
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THIS HARD-BOILED ERA 
by Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


AT no time in the world’s history has so much material comfort been at the 
disposal of the average man as now; never before has so much wizardry 
been performed in the interest of the simple citizen. Who has not open 
plumbing, a telephone, a motor car, a radio? What householder does not get 
his heat and light from great distances, and much of his food and raiment 
from the antipodes? When has the average man been so luxuriously served? 
Most of us, as far as material comfort goes, are in a patrician position. 

Now luxury “in widest commonalty spread” can do one of two things, 
as we know. It can release us from the care of the body to the care of the 
spirit, and leisure can be applied to the civilizing of the individual. It can 
do something quite different: it can tempt the individual to seek ever farther 
and more furiously for the kind of thrill he is already familiar with and has 
a taste for. In a materialistic and insensitive civilization like ours, it is the 
latter which more frequently happens; men take to opium rather than to 
scholastic philosophy. Softened to a great extent by luxury, waxed fat like 
Jeshurun, the average citizen does not care to cleanse and strengthen his own 
body by the practice of some difficult sport; he likes to watch other people 
doing it for him. Hence the enormous attendance at all sorts of professional 
games—for much of the amateur athletic activity is in spirit professional. 
We are too sophisticated to be amused by anything short of expertise; and 
we like the expertise to be startling, new, and, if possible, dangerous, since 
we have pretty well exhausted the safer and more conventional thrills. We 
have also exhausted the cheaper, more accessible, less exacting forms of 
beauty; and, pretty generally, we are exploiting ugliness to see what we can 
get out of that. 

“The art of boxing is dead,” a very hard-boiled gentleman said to me, 
some years ago, in Nevada; “what the public wants is knockouts.” The same 
dictum applies to fiction, poetry, drama, criticism, sermons, political 
speeches, cartoons and jokes. It takes extreme violence to make us sit up. 
No play, no book, no sporting spectacle is going to thrill us unless it can 
compete with the front page of the newspaper. . . . We demand knockouts; 
we get knockouts; and our emotions are roused by nothing less. . . . 

The stream of biographies of hard characters is probably part of the 
popular process of debunking history. . . . 

Anything to surprise. There is some quality in the truly great which 
will create legends in spite of everything. George Washington can stand any 
amount of debunking. In so far as this attitude is reaction against the stupid 
belief held, more or less loosely, by preceding generations, that all biography 
should be eulogy, it is healthy. The matter of historical writing need not de- 
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tain us, though we may note the fact that both attackers and defenders are 
trying to make the public sit up; to create a thrill by denying familiar con- 
ceptions. We have also a lot of pseudo-biography and near-fiction dealing 
with the criminal classes; the life-histories, more or less touched up, of ho- 
boes, gunmen, thieves, and murderers. 

“The villain as hero” is not new; it is a fairly ancient literary tradition. 
Our taste in villains, simply, has deteriorated. Their defiance of the com- 
munity is apt at present to take the more sordid physical forms; there is no 
air about them of a Byronic romanticism. 

Drama, straight fiction, poetry, criticism, are another matter. Yet we 
must admit that the unclean fact and the brutal manner are characteristic of 
all of them. The purchasers of books and theater tickets are largely drawn 
from the prosperous classes. Both books and theater tickets are too expen- 
sive for the poor man. It is the full-fed and the well-to-do who support the 
drama and buy novels at two dollars and fifty cents and biographies at five 
dollars. So we should expect to find the Broadway plays and the fashionable 
literature catering to the arena-going crowd; providing, through other media, 
the desired “knockout” thrill. And they do. . . . 

The plays, not confessedly “thrillers,” that pretend to deal, comedy-of- 
manners fashion, with contemporary life, dwell on adultery, perversion and 
murder. Not because contemporary life is largely based on those facts, but 
because contemporary interest can hardly be awakened without reference to 
them. They are avoidable, apparently, only if “trick” stuff is substituted. 
Only the unusual can stimulate the jaded; only the very unusual can shock 
the hard-boiled. . . . 

Material comfort, widely distributed, gives a nation an opportunity 
either to purify or to drug itself. The American nation is apparently choos- 
ing the latter method of occupying its leisure. When one considers that the 
greater part of American wealth at the present day is parvenu wealth, one 
sees how natural this is. That the American civilization is increasingly ma- 
terialistic, no one, I think, would deny; or that its standard of selection is the 
plutocratic standard. It grows truer, every lustrum, that nothing counts in 
America so much as money. .. . 

Our conception of comfort is nearly always the simple negation of what- 
ever has caused us to suffer. With the quick turnover of American fortunes 
—“shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves”—the majority of the rich are always people 
unequipped for the proper evaluation of wealth. The people who know what 
money is good for are those who have had it long enough to learn—and who, 
in most cases, have lost it. When wealth is worshipped for its untranslated 
self, as it is increasingly in our mammonistic civilization, they may never 
learn. . . . 

The younger generation must bear its share of blame in the matter. No 
one is a more passionate partisan than I of the honesty, the charm, the wit, 
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the intellectual sensitiveness of the aforesaid younger generation. I think them 
on the whole preferable to my own generation at the same age. Their chief 
vice is the vice of all youth in all times—ignorance. . . . 

Youth is tender-hearted, but the range of its pity is narrow like its ex- 
perience. It sympathizes truly only with what it understands—which is little. 
I think the prevalence of violent thrills in our contemporary representations 
of life is partly due to the present importance of youth, both as artist and 


audience. . . . —From Harper’s Magazine. 


The Defeated 


There is something that makes any 
man who has a bit of fame or notoriety 
puzzled all his life. 

He begins getting letters from the de- 
spised, defeated and neglected. 

Well, what is he to do? 

Take the matter of injustice, for ex- 
ample. Officers of the law go on the as- 
sumption that most men accused are 
guilty. They are, too. 

But there are men everywhere, and 
women, too, who begin life defeated and 
despised and who remain defeated and 
despised always. 

Something has got into such people. 
They are sure the cards are stacked 
against them—and they are, too. 

It is not easy to love or to like those 
who are not lovable and likeable. 

You cannot give to those who will not 
receive. 

Do you remember when you were a 
boy in school? There always was a boy 
all the rest struck or kicked. 

There are little girls to whom the 
same thing happens. 

They are ugly, or think they are. Who 
knows what beauty in a woman is? Al- 
most any woman becomes beautiful at 
moments. . 

I would like to see all people be un- 
ashamed. I would like to see them walk 
proudly and gayly through the streets. 
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I would like them to love the ground 
under their feet, the air they breathe, 
their own bodies, the bodies of others. 

There is a piece in our paper, about 
a poor boy to whom an injustice was 
done. There was a rich boy who did the 
same thing and got off. 

Well, it is so! Injustice of that kind 
is done constantly. 

But do you think no injustice is done 
the rich? 

The rich man may feel as deep a 
sense of injustice as the poor man. 

I know a very rich man who wants 
the affection of men more than he wants 
anything else in this world. Wanting it, 
he constantly does things to hurt people, 
to make them dislike him. He speaks 
proudly and arrogantly when he does 
not feel that way at all. 

It is possible to be a rich man without 
a cent of money or a foot of land. 

It is possible to have thousands of 
acres of land and be poor and despised. 

The world is no nearer understanding 
of love than when Christ walked here. 
—Sherwood Anderson, in The Smyth 
County News (Marion, Va.). 


No easy-going optimism will suffice 
for the future of our country.—Dr. 
Clarence A. Barbour, president of 
Brown University. 
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BOOTLEGGING IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
by Walter Davenport 


Here is a description of the liquor situation in Washing- 
ton City shortly before Herbert Hoover was inaugurated as 
thirty-first President of the United States. Certainly the capital 
of the nation, boasting a President, a Supreme Court, a Con- 
gress and other law-making-and-enforcing agencies of govern- 
ment should not exemplify a law-breaking city. Yet, as this 
writer states, “the capital city’s so wet that it squishes. And the 
quality! Buy a bottle of Embassy Stuff. If the diplomats drank 
it we'd have a fresh war every two weeks. Or try a few shots of 
Maryland Rye. The contents of a fire extinguisher go well as 
a chaser.” Meanwhile 


THE “night club” has no existence in Washington, but its place is more 
than adequately filled by the “social club,” a phenomenon which has reached 
the zenith of its development in the Capital. 

These clubs are incorporated institutions open to none but members. To 
gain membership is as simple as the incorporation papers and not even Del- 
aware offers wider latitude to applicants for incorporation papers than the 
District of Columbia. . . . 

The Washington speakeasy suffers by comparison with its New York, 
Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit and even Baltimore brother. Not that they 
are not numerous enough but one must crave a drink with considerable 
desperation to make a habit of them. Drinks—gin, Scotch, rye and occasion- 
ally ale—are to be had at fifty cents a shot—and shot is the word for it. They 
are usually located in the rear of small lunch rooms, billiard halls, laundries, 
stationery shops, free-lance cigar stores, tire and motor car accessory stores, 
tea rooms and beauty parlors. And over in the Navy Yard precincts, where 
the prices are lower but the quality couldn’t be, you buy it off the hip. If you 
want a drink badly enough, you produce two bits and your patron dodges 
into one of the numerous alleys. You follow him and you are handed a bottle 
which he jerks from his pocket. . . . 

The better hotels have retained special detectives to keep bootleggers - 
out, not, as one manager assured me, in the interests of the Volstead law but 
because of the character of their patronage. 

“We are usually filled with conventions,” he explained. “More than half 
of the conventions come from the politically dry sectors and almost all of 
them are largely attended by women, either as delegates or the wives and 
daughters of delegates who are making it a sight-seeing tour. We have to be 
careful.” 

Yet in the lobby of one hotel a bell-hop offered to come to the rescue of 
any who thought that a bottle of Scotch was necessary to his or her happiness. 
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All one had to do was to tip him fifty cents and receive several telephone 
numbers of near-by bootleggers who were extremely anxious to serve. 

One of these, responding to a call from the home of a government em- 
ployee, turned out to be a youth of about twenty, a tall, well-mannered boy 
who said naively that he had rye but that he didn’t think we'd like it as much 
as the Scotch. 

“I’ve had some complaints about the rye lately,” he explained. “It’s 
not running as good as it used to. Still you can have it for six a bottle. Some 
people don’t mind.” 

““You’re quite a kid to be in the business,” I observed. 

“Oh,” he replied, “I’m not in it for good. I’m just paying my way 
through college.” 

“Business good?” . 

“Well,” he replied, grinning, “I got a car—isn’t much but it takes me 
out and brings me back—and I’ve been able to help my sister in college too. ; 
You couldn’t do that waiting on a table in a mess hall.” 

Perhaps it is that I merely failed to find it, but beer was noticeably ab- 
sent from Washington’s wetness. Thinking that perhaps there was some ex- 
traordinary reason for the Capital’s lack, I carried the question to a gentle- 
man who had been introduced to me as the possessor of “all the low-down 
on everybody.” 

“Listen, kid,” said he loftily, “this ain’t no beer town. That’s all.” 

“Well,” I said, “I seem to have a fairly comprehensive grasp upon the 
booze situation here, with one exception. How about the big people—society? 
The very rich and the very prominent drinkers? Big politicians? They must 
get good stuff. Where——” 

“To begin with,” he said, “you don’t want ever to forget this: You can 
get anything you want any time you want it if you got the dough. If you been 
anywhere you ought to know that. Good liquor is coming in from Canada and 
the Bahamas and Cuba. It costs dough but it’s liquor. Maryland rye’s all 
right for the average drinker and even for the brass collars if they use it for 
punch. You could float the navy in the Maryland rye we’re getting. But the 
imported stuff costs dough.” 

“How is it brought in?” 

“Jever hear of the Baltimore Pike or the Potomac River 

I left him. I was a bit impressed, too. How are they to dry up the 
country at large if bootlegging is such a casual and simple matter at the foot 
of Capitol Hill where Congress votes dry four to one; within a few minutes’ 
walk of the modest quarters of the Anti-Saloon League of America; on the 
very street whereon the President of the United States lives? The question 

cries to be answered.—F rom Collier’s Weekly. 
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HOW PROHIBITION MAY BE ENFORCED 


by Major Chester P. Mills 


Here “the best and most practicable plan for making the 
Eighteenth Amendment effective”—the plan which won for 
Major Mills, formerly Federal Prohibition Administrator for 
the New York District, a $25,000 prize offered by W. C. 
Durant. Twenty-three thousand two hundred and thirty per- 
sons, half of them women, submitted plans from every State 
in the Union. Only 774 wanted to modify the Eighteenth 
Amendment, but 5,340 urged a modification of the Volstead 
act, including 1536 who favored government manufacture and 
sale of intoxicants and 400 who wanted light wines and beer. 
In the generally expressed editorial opinion of the American 
press, the rigid enforcement of the prohibition law would re- 
sult in its modification or repeal. 


DIVERSION of alcohol and liquors under cover of indiscriminately granted 
permits controlled by unreliable persons provides the vast majority of liquor 
consumed today. The task of restricting and reducing permit holders to 
those reliable persons or corporations conducting a legitimate business is the 
main problem in enforcement. 

Any plan logically carried out and energetically pushed to a definite 
conclusion is better than no plan at all. Unfortunately, except for the Coast 
Guard, the Federal agencies charged with enforcement have never adopted 
any one plan and carried it through. 

The Volstead act was well conceived and well written. Its provisions are 
capable of enforcement with few if any legislative changes. 

The governmental agencies charged with carrying out the provisions of 
the act were not well organized originally and had little conception regard- 
ing the scope of work necessitated and the responsibility placed upon them. 
To this failure may be attributed most of the difficulty now being encountered 
in proper enforcement. 

The act authorized a continuation of the use of commercial alcohol, re- 
fining the statutes then in force. 

Commercial alcohol was again devided into two classes, (1) completely 
denatured alcohol considered poisonous and not capable of redistillation, 
(2) specially denatured alcohol rendered unpalatable and unfit to drink but 
suitable for manufacture into many articles and capable of redistillation. 

Manufacture of grain alcohol, its conversion into completely denatured 
and specially denatured alcohol; whiskey for medicinal purposes and manu- 
factured into tonics; wine for religious use and manufactured into vinegar 
and tonics; the manufacture of beer; all were to be controlled by permits or 
privileges issued to reliable persons by the government. 
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In the rush to put the provisions of the act into effect these privileges 
were granted without proper caution; result, there are still large numbers of 
such permits in the hands of lawbreakers. 

There is no necessity for, nor can there be tolerated, any violation of an 
individual’s personal rights in enforcing the law, but there can be no leniency 
shown the individual, regardless of his political, social or financial standing, 
who enriches himself by willful disobedience of law. 

The agencies of enforcement must keep the public fully informed as to 
their policies and aims and so conduct themselves as to obtain and keep the 
respect of all classes. 

I submit a plan to make the Eighteenth Amendment effective and will 
discuss this plan under four headings: (I) Permissive, (II) Enforcement, 
(III) Political, (IV) Detailed method of controlling the diversion of in- 
dustrial alcohol. 


I. PERMISSIVE 


The issuance of permits is a privilege conferred upon individuals or 
corporations by the Federal Government and it is not only the duty but the 
right of the Government to inquire thoroughly into the reliability of the indi- 
viduals or corporations asking this privilege. 

This inquiry should be conducted along lines similar to that conducted 
by a bank extending loan privileges. Past business experience of the persons, 
their moral, social and financial standing, the probability of a legitimate 
market for their goods, the soundness of their organization, must be 
thoroughly determined. 

In addition, before a permit is issued to any person who desires to 
manufacture from liquids containing alcohol, there should be obtained a con- 
sent from him providing that he will, in writing, inform the Government 
through its local administrator the time and place where he proposes to manu- 
facture. This notification must be in sufficient time to allow the local Federal 
administrator to send representatives to supervise the manufacture. Failure 
on the part of the permittee to give this notification should automatically stop 
future withdrawals. 

Permits, when issued, should be temporary, not longer than six months’ 
duration, so that local administrators may have further opportunity to de- 
termine the legitimacy of the business proposed and the responsibility of 
the individuals concerned. If such time proves the applicant responsible and 
legitimate, then a permanent permit may be issued. 

The control of the permissive phase is a most important factor. If the 
issuance of permits is in future restricted solely to legitimate and responsible 
individuals, gradually the present illegitimate holders of Government per- 
mits can be eradicated. 

Local conditions make it imperative that the local administrator be 
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responsible for the issuance of permits and for their revocation in case of 
illegitimate handling. It is impracticable for the central government to be- 
come sufficiently familiar with local conditions to allow it to intelligently 
pass upon applications for permits. 


II. ENFORCEMENT 


Enforcement logically divides itself into two groups, (1) imports and 
(2) domestic supply. 

1. After a bad start the Coast Guard has proved that the importation 
of alcoholic beverages can be suppressed. Statistics show that under two per 
cent of the liquor consumed is imported. I do not mean that this traffic has 
been eliminated. There are numerous instances along our borders and in the 
waters of Florida where importation exists. It can be overcome, as the Coast 
Guard has demonstrated, by unceasing vigilance and patrol. 

Closer codperation between the Coast Guard, customs and prohibition 
forces is essential to eradicate this smuggling. The improvement in the last 
few years has been so marked that the policy of operation now exercised 
by the Coast Guard has vindicated itself and should be continued. 

2. Domestic enforcement resolves itself into the suppression of stills 
and of diversion under permits. This domestic supply is the source of better 
than 98 per cent of liquor consumed and is therefore the essential factor to 
control. 

For control the country is organized into prohibition districts conform- 
ing to the judicial districts of the United States. This zoning is satisfactory 
and creates an organization capable of administration. 

Local conditions in each district vary. In one the supply of illegal liquor 
may be entirely derived from stills; in another the great source of supply may 
be diversion under cover of permits. In each district the source of supply of 
illegal liquor is clearly determinable. The plan of enforcement should recog- 
nize this and treat local conditions so as to insure the suppression of local 
sources. 

The central Federal agency charged with enforcement should secure. 
from each district a detailed account of the sources of illegal liquor supply 
for that district. It should have each district formulate a plan for the sup- 
pression of these sources. Statistics should be prepared for each district show- 
ing graphically by figures the movement into consumption of all liquids 
containing alcohol from each of these sources. These statistics, corrected 
monthly, should show what has been accomplished toward control of each 
source. 

An essential is that the sources for each district be publicly made 
known by the central authorities and by the local administrators; this pub- 
licity must be as extensive as possible. In addition, the monthly statistics 
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compiled must be given the same publicity, so that various organizations 
now existing, such as the law enforcement committee, the Anti-Saloon League 
and others interested in the law can check their correctness and the accom- 
plishments of the enforcing agencies. 


Ill. Poxirican 


Lincoln said, “Let reverence for the laws become the political religion 
of the nation.” Let the President proclaim himself on the subject and inform 
his subordinates, the prohibition administrators, that patronage and political 
interference tending to influence the acts of the administrator in controlling 
the permissive phase must not be tolerated. Such political interference is one 
of the serious handicaps to the effective control of the permissive phase. 


TV. DetatLep METHOD oF CONTROLLING DIVERSION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL 


To more clearly define the above plan and to bring out its effectiveness, 
I will’ be concrete. The second Federal prohibition district comprises the 
Southern and Eastern Judicial districts of New York State. The sources for 
this district are clearly defined as follows: Alcohol, whiskey, wine, beer, stills. 

With respect to alcohol, we have to deal with (1) alcohol manufac- 
tured by distilleries and denatured at the distillery, (2) alcohol denatured 
at independent denaturing plants, (3) denatured alcohol diverted by organ- 
izations holding permits to use it for manufacture. 

Diversions under the first class are comparatively small. The large dis- 
_ tilleries which manufacture grain alcohol are in ‘the main responsible cor- 
porations, highly financed and owning large quantities of valuable real estate. 
Their business is profitable and clearly defined. Their loss in case they are 
detected violating the law is so tremendous that it is a great deterrent and 
nearly insures legitimacy. Strict supervision should be kept over these dis- 
tilleries and a strict accounting kept of their manufacture and distribution 
of the manufactured product. 

The independent denaturing plant has no economic place in business 
and here there may be necessity for legislative change in the Volstead act. 
If a Treasury Department regulation cannot eliminate the independent de- 
naturing plant, then this result should be secured by legislative action. 

The independent denaturing plant can secure grain alcohol from one 
source only and that is the distilleries authorized to manufacture grain alco- 
hol. The independent denaturing plant has only two outlets for its manu- 
factured products. 

Completely denatured alcohol that it manufactures may be sold without 
permit, but is incapable of redistillation and absolutely unfit for human con- 
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sumption. The present laws requiring this product to be labeled as “poison” 
are drastic enough to practically insure its legitimate use. The second outlet 
of the independent plants is supplying permit holders (manufacturers of per- 
fumes, &c.) with specially denatured alcohol. 

In both outlets the independent denaturing plant comes into direct com- 
petition with the distillery from which it purchases its initial supply of 
grain alcohol. These distilleries are required to maintain denaturing plants. 
It is a fact that the distilleries will not, as a rule, sell grain alcohol to a com- 
petitor at a price that will enable the competitor (the independent denatur- 
ing plant) to manufacture and compete with them. The independent denatur- 
ing plant has no economic reason for existence. Since the independent plant 
cannot usually compete for legitimate business, it is often driven to make a 
living by delivering unlawful supplies to the bootlegger. 

We now come to the very serious evil of diversion under cover of per- 
mits authorizing firms to manufacture from specially denatured alcohol. 

The principal method of diversion may be illustrated by an example. A 
perfume manufacturer as a permit holder receives specially denatured alco- 
hol, for whose use he must account to the Government in records of perfume 
manufactured and on hand or shipped out. 

The crooked permit holder pretends to ship his manufactured product 
to a wholesaler known as a “cover house.” The wholesaler receipts for per- 
fume, but actually receives or diverts specially denatured alcohol for the 
bootlegger. 

To disguise the transaction the “cover house” receives from the permit 
holder invoices, and in many cases bills of lading. It acknowledges these in- 
voices, and even pays for them, as well as acknowledging the bills of lading. 

If the courts will not sustain the Government in requiring manufacturers 
who use industrial alcohol to show such disposition of their products as to 
enable the local administrator to trace these products to a legitimate dealer, 
then we need another legislative change. 

However, I believe that strict supervision of the manufacturing activities 
of these permit holders (manufacturers using industrial alcohol) and the 
requirement that they notify the local administrator in sufficient time to en- 
able him to supervise the manufacture will practically eliminate their oppor- 
tunities to divert specially denatured alcohol to the bootlegger. The finished 
manufactured product (perfume, &c.) is nearly incapable of redistillation 
and is not extensively used by the bootlegger. 

In March, 1926, the withdrawals by such permit holders in the Second 
Federal District were 660,000 gallons of specially denatured alcohol a 
month. By unceasing vigilance and supervision of the activities of these per- 
mittees, their number was materially decreased and this volume was reduced 
within a year to approximately 351,000 gallons a month, a reduction of 
309,000 gallons a month, representing alcohol previously diverted into ille- 
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gal channels. The remaining 351,000 gallons a month does not represent the 
legitimate use of this class of alcohol for the district, but it does show what 
can be accomplished by systematic supervision. 

In March, 1926, the cost of this specially denatured alcohol to the boot- 
legger was approximately $1.10 a gallon. By June, 1927, the cost of this 
same class of alcohol to the bootlegger had risen to approximately $5.20 a 
gallon. As the source was suppressed, the cost of the product to the bootlegger 
rose. 

It is not unwarranted to state that as the use of this alcohol approaches 
legitimate consumption its cost to the bootlegger will rise to such an extent 
as to make it unprofitable for him to operate, and when this point is reached 
the solution of alcohol diversion will also be reached. 

The conditions of the Durant Prize Contest limiting the words to 2,000 
forbid further examples. I selected the hardest and most difficult source of 
diversion to control alcohol, but each of the other sources—wine, whiskey, 
beer and stills—may be as clearly defined and the method of control simi- 
larly illustrated. 


This plan is predicated on the sound economic theory that when the’ 


cost of the product exceeds the capacity of the consumer to pay, the demand 
ceases. 

Therefore, this is the quickest and most economical way of suppressing 
the bootlegger and speakeasy. 


Se 


“Why So Hot, My Little Man ?”’ My program is, leave the fools to 


Nature. She has various diseases with 
which to deal with them. Stop talking 
about prohibition, and let it work itself 


Excessive use of alcohol is uneco- 
nomic. Business is against it. Sports 


and outdoor life are against it. My guess out. Put all professional reformers to 


= that sixty-five per cent of the Amer- work at useful trades.—Bruce Barton, in 
ican people are dry, thirty-three per The Red Book 
cent want an occasional drink, and only 


two per cent are fools. ea eo 
I object to reformers because they 
stir up so much rumpus about the two Some time ago I sat next to former 


per cent, who are not worth it. When- 
ever I see a reformer, I think of Emer- 
son’s comment: 

“Why so hot, my little man?” 

I hate to see the Church—whose 
business is to,make life “more abun- 


President Coolidge at a banquet. He 
was in office then. I brought home a pic- 
ture taken at the banquet, showed it to 
my children and said: “There was a 
time when I didn’t have shoes.” America 


dant”—neglecting the decent millions is the only land where I could do that. 
to concentrate on the punishment of the —Dr. Ozora S. Davis, president of the 
indecent dozens. Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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THE GREAT PROHIBITION MYSTERY 
by Harvey O’Higgins 


SOME months before the Constitutional Amendment was carried, an Eng- 
lishman visited this country with instructions to find out whether the country 
was going dry. I talked with him, and was curious to know what interest the 
British Government had in the matter. He answered, “If you can keep your 
workingmen sober, you will wipe England off the map industrially.” I could 
only assure him that from all the signs, National prohibition was logically 
certain, and he went away much depressed. We neither of us foresaw that, 
five years later, the manufacture of liquor having been prohibited in the 
United States, the British workingman would be complaining that he could 
not get a glass of properly aged whiskey in his pub, because the American 
demand was so great and so undiscriminating. 

When that inquiring English visitor was asking about prohibition, all 
the powers-that-be in America were volubly in favor of it. Employers and 
business men desired it for the very reason that alarmed the British Govern- 
ment. Even labor leaders secretly wanted it. 

The moral forces of the community were even more eager in their ad- 
vocacy of the law. The church was aroused. The women wanted it. The po- 
litical reformer wanted to get the saloon out of politics, where it functioned 
as the headquarters of ballot-box stuffers, Red Light corruptionists and the 
general agents of police graft. 

These economic and religious and moral defenses of prohibition still 
hold good today. Why, then, cannot it be enforced? That is the great mystery. 

Historically, the first rebels against prohibition were the returned soldier 
and the workingman. The latter was encouraged by his leaders to believe 
that this beer had been taken from him by his employer. The returned soldier 
protested that the law had been enacted in his absence and that he did not 
intend to obey it. These dissenters were first joined by the intellectuals who 
hated the patriotic excesses of wartime. Their resentment gave the contempt 
for prohibition a high-brow éclat. The young people, who had regarded the 
war as a senile blunder of their elders, expressed their disrespect by taking 
to the drinks forbidden by their elders. Then it appeared that though the 
rich were eager to save the poor from intoxication, they had stocked their 
own cellars for a lifetime; and suddenly, by virtue of their example, the 
revolt against prohibition became fashionable as well as high class. 

In three years, drunkenness—that had been a disgrace for a century— 
acquired a tone of caste. It became honorific, as the sociologists say. For 
generations, by a campaign of preaching and education and social and in- 
dustrial pressure, temperance had been established as a badge of respecta- 
bility. In a few riotous months, all that work of years was completely undone. 
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To add to the debacle, by making the sale of alcohol a crime, the whole busi- 
ness of purveying it was put into the hands of criminals and assured as tough 
a hold on life as theft and burglary. Instead of being degraded into outlawry, 
the traffic took on the color of romantic exploit. The whole thing has now 
become so colossal that the business of evading the Eighteenth Amendment 
might be rated as one of the major industries of the Nation. 

Now what is really happening? An instinctive resentment broke loose 
to begin the revolt against prohibition, but what is continuing it? Is there a 
subconscious impulse overcoming all the intelligent arguments for prohibi- 
tion and nullifying them? The psychiatrists say there is. 

To the psychiatrists drunkenness is not primarily a sin or a social evil; 
it is what they call “an escape.” To them, the inebriate is first of all a person 
who cannot face life. The forbidding aspects of reality are too much for him, 
and, like the neurotic, he takes refuge in phantasy—but with him, the phan- 
tasy is produced by alcohol. 

Alcohol happens to be the quickest, cheapest and easiest avenue to a de- 
lusive sense of power. That is why the labor leader hates it. His workingman, 
oppressed with a grievance against his employer, gets drunk, struts and 
boasts, and rights his wrongs either by phantasied assaults or by picking out 
some proxy for his enemy and battling with him. Either way, he drains off the 
emotion that was driving him when he was sober, and he comes out of his 
intoxication rather sheepishly mild. 

This mechanism for draining off emotions has always been the secret 
of alcohol’s success with the civilized man. It allows him to blow off the 
pressure of his restrained emotions, and come back to life relieved. It re- 
leases the Puritan to sexual excesses because his sexual impulses are the 
most tabooed. It produces insolence and pugnacity in those suffering from 
inferiority complexes. In ordinary social life, it overcomes self-conscious- 
ness, makes the shy man brave enough to talk, produces wit from the sub- 
conscious, and frees the natural friendliness of the social animal. To the 
neurotic, it is a dangerous drug, simply because it allows him to indulge his 
weakness for phantasying instead of facing facts. 

The trouble is that you cannot cure him of his habit of escape simply 
by taking away his easiest means of escape. If you fill up the hole to which 
a frightened rabbit is accustomed to flee, you still will not make him stand 
and fight. It is not the hole that betrays him; it is the habit of running. And, 
to the psychiatrist, it is not the drink that is the inebriate’s curse, but his habit 
of fleeing into phantasy. 

Remove the alcohol, and the craving for release in phantasy takes an- 
other form. It may turn to drugs, or it may produce a neurosis. The well- 
adjusted and self-sufficient man cannot be made into an alcoholic any more 
than he can be made into a neurotic. To the psychiatrist, the real habit of 
alcoholism is the habit of needing phantasy as an escape from reality. 
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If this be true—and the evidence for it is much more weighty than I 
can indicate here—then the failure of prohibition is no great matter. And it 
is no great mystery either. The inebriates, whom prohibition was designed 
to protect, would have found some substitute for alcohol or they would have 
broken down in nervous disorders for want of it. 

What is appalling in the present situation is the new status that has been 
conferred on drunkenness. Instead of being despised as a sign of weakness, 
it is now esteemed as an evidence of strength. It marks the proud rebel who 
will not be cowed by authority and is the fine free gesture of the hero who 
proposes to be master of his fate. And it assists in a revolt against sex-control 
and ego-discipline that is serious for society. 

Civilization has always progressed by way of conscious and intelligent 
restraint of subconscious impulses. The attempt to enforce prohibition has 
been a disaster because it has upset the orderly progress of intelligent self- 
control in temperance which America was achieving by education and social 
use. It has given subconscious revolt an irresistible power, and the revolt is 
going to do an incredible amount of damage before it can be checked.—F rom 


The Outlook and Independent. 


The King of Beer 


Possessed of boundless energy and 
limitless good humor, the late Adclphus 
Busch, St. Louis brewer and advertiser 
extraordinary, had the rare quality of 
adaptability. After a tedious day at the 
brewery, he was ready for the less in- 
tricate problems that arose over the 
board at the restaurant of Tony Faust, 
his closest friend. It was his habit to 
spend a portion of every evening at 
Faust’s. There he basked in the light of 
popular favor. He was always a wel- 
come guest, if for no other reason than 
that he always paid for the drinks. One 
of his favorite diversions was to display 
his ability as a connoisseur of wines. 
He would call for bottles of ten brands 
and name the vintage of each after a 
sip. He covered every bet that disputed 
his judgment, and win or lose, he 
laughed loudly, paid for every bottle, 
and ordered drinks all ’round. 


Tony Faust, a constant sufferer from 
the wit of Adolphus, was ever trying 
to turn a trick on him. One attempt 
turned out to be a miserable failure. 
Busch and Faust were standing talking 
at the bar. A beggar approached and 
asked for alms. “This is the proprietor,” 
said Faust, indicating Busch. “Sure,” 
said Busch—and he went behind the bar 
and extracted $5 of Faust’s money from 
the till for the applicant. 

While Busch and Faust were in Paris 
another time, Busch, who knew several 
languages, was helping his friend to 
learn French. He dictated the order for 
the dinner to Faust, who repeated it to 
the waiter. At the end of the meal, Tony 
asked how he might order cigars. Busch 
told him in language that called for the 
check. 

He was just as quick to appreciate the 
situation when he was caught. In New 
York, on one occasion, he called a meet- 
ing of managers of several of his varied 
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interests. The time was set for ten 
o’clock. At the hour all but one of the 
members were there. Busch refused to 
proceed until the delinquent one—Fred 
Sontag, manager of his Grand Pacific 
Hotel in Chicago—arrived. 

“Where is Sontag?” he demanded, 
stalking up and down the lobby. No one 
knew. Adolphus stormed and fretted un- 
til eleven o’clock. Then Sontag ap- 
peared. 

“Sontag,” he said, “I call a meeting 
for ten o’clock and here you are at 
eleven. You are one hour late.” 

“Oh,” replied Sontag, “I go by Chi- 
cago time. It is ten o’clock in Chicago.” 

“Dot Sontag!” exclaimed Adolphus 
with a gesture of resignation, “he always 
gets the best of me!” 

A political group once approached 
him with a request for a donation to the 
campaign fund of their candidate. 

“Ain’t dot fellow a Knight of Father 
Matthew?” Busch asked. 

“Yes, sir, he is.” 

“Well, you couldn’t expect me, a 
brewer, to help a temperance worker.” 

“But, Mr. Busch,” said the leader, 
“our man is also a member of the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians.” 

“Oh, dot makes it different,” said 
Busch as he reached for his check-book. 
. . .—Gerald Holland, in The American 
Mercury. 


Since prohibition the consumption of 
sugar in the United States has increased 
tremendously. As a result the strain on 
the pancreatic function has been mark- 
edly increased and diabetes has become 
a more prevalent disease. This is shown 
by the death rate from diabetes which in 
spite of the discovery of insulin by 
Banting is still increasing. . . . 
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Alcohol is a sedative to reflex irrita- 
bility. It is a depressant to the central 
nervous system, for it permits rest and 
sleep. Its caloric value as a food is high, 
ranking bulk to bulk second to the fats. 
In febrile diseases it relieves thirst and 
moistens the dry tongue and lips. In the 
aged and in sufferers from chronic dis- 
eases it is an appetizer and helps to di- 
gest other foods. 

Alcohol, in the form of malted liquor 
such as beer and stout, is a stimulating 
tonic and frequently is the least harm- 
ful of all soporifics for the neurasthenic 
and nervous patient. Alcohol directly is 
an antidote to the chronic poisoning of 
the heart from overindulgence in coffee 
and tobacco, and by it much is gained. 
In the treatment of man which is not 
discoverable in the laboratory of the 
pharmacologist. It reduces the tendency 
to brood over the inevitable accumula- 
tion of years beyond three score and ten. 
—Dr. Samuel W. Lambert, president of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. 


Opposition to the Volstead Law is no 
infallible badge of honesty.—Bishop 
William T. Manning. 


On a Hill 


Lapis, ivory, and jade— 

These were her treasure. 
Earth, what can she wear now, 
Lying so still? 


Star-grass and anemone 
And soft green mosses 
Shall be her dowry when 
Spring climbs the hill. 


—Marion Francis Brown, in Poetry. 


HOW BUFFALO BILL GOT HIS NAME 
by Richard J. Walsh 


American history boasts many picturesque figures, but none 
casts a longer shadow over the whole period of the winning of 
the West than Colonel William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill). As re- 
counted by his biographer, “He first crossed the Missouri 
when it was the jumping-off place of civilization. He lived to 
see the plains crisscrossed with barbed wire and hard roads, 
to hear the airplanes zoom over the passes where the prairie- 
schooners had lumbered, to promote a canal and say proudly, 
‘Ain’t I the father of irrigation?’, to own roadside inns in the 
mountains and even to project a ‘dude’ ranch.” 

In his heyday Curtis Guild, later Governor of Massachu- 
setts, wrote this tribute: “Tall beyond the lot of ordinary 
mortals, straight as an arrow, not an ounce of useless flesh 
upon his limbs, but every muscle firm and hard as the sinews 
of a stag, with the frank kindly eye of a devoted friend, and 
a natural courtly grace of manner which would become a 
marshal of France, Buffalo Bill is from spur to sombrero one 
of the finest types of manhood this continent has ever pro- 
duced.” He died in 1917, 


“HELL on wheels,” was Samuel Bowles’ term for the camp that jumped 
westward with the stretching of the transcontinental railway. A string of 
flat-cars would rattle to the end of the new-laid tracks and throw off a chaos 
of tents, shanties, store-fronts, house-walls, lumber, boxes, barrels, bottles, 
bar furniture and the other raw material of structures in which to sleep, 
eat, drink, dance and gamble. An eye-witness described the arrival of such a 
portable metropolis on the Union Pacific: “The guard jumped off his van, 
and seeing some friends on the platform, called out with a florish, ‘Gentle- 
men, here’s Julesburg.’”” The town had come; the fun could begin. . . . 

The army of laborers, like any other army, lived off the country when- 
ever it could. And the K. P. [Kansas Pacific] now had the advantage of 
building through country alive with buffalo meat, which was excellent eat- 
ing. The firm of Goddard Brothers, having contracted to board the workmen, 
were looking about for a hunter. Wild Bill Hickok was offered the job, but he 
was busy scouting and remembered [William F.] Cody, saying, “I can kill 
six buffalo with my revolver while he kills one with his rifle. But he can kill 
all that you will want. He is a fine boy and dependable.” The Goddards 
looked up Cody and offered him five hundred dollars a month to hunt for 
them. 

To dignify the transaction, Cody’s publicity agent later had him say that 
being an army scout, he could not leave the service without permission of 
the military authorities: 
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after Seadustio mr sedans was debeated that it ola solve one of 
the main labor problems in the great work of constructing the great trans- 
continental railroad and facilitate matters greatly. Leave of absence for the 
purpose was given me, with the understanding that in case of an important 
outbreak I should resume the duties of my position. As roving Indians gen- 
erally followed the herds of buffalo, I was really in a certain sense perform- 
ing scout duty also.” 

No such leave of absence was required, for he was not in the army, 
and at that time was not even a scout. He was a civilian and a contrac- 
tor. . . . It appears that his best contributions to the winning of the West 
were in the prosaic tasks which he shared with hundreds of other men— _ 
running a frontier hotel, driving freight, building towns, grading road-bed, 
killing buffalo. 

The last was of supreme importance, not only because it supplied food 
to the workers, but because it was undermining the basis of Indian econ- 
amy. ...< a 

Much of Cody’s success in killing buffalo was due to the systematic c 
way in which he went about it. Some artists drew pictures of him galloping _ 
after a herd and firing from behind. That kind of shooting did not get buf- 
falo. You had to get alongside and shoot downward to the heart. The close 
riding, abreast of the racing prey, was what made the hunt dangerous, and 
increased the danger because the best method was to get the leaders first. 
Some hunters would come up until they could shoot the nearest animal, and 
then chase the herd again. “My own tactics,” Cody said, “was different. 1 
rode to the head of the herd, pressed the leaders hard toward the left, and 
soon got the drove to circling round and round, killing those who tried to 
break off in straight line.” Thus he was able to make his kill in the shortest 
time and to drop it all within a narrow area. Such efficiency was much ap- 
preciated by Scotty, his butcher. a 

Cody used a needle-gun, a breech-loading 50-caliber Springfield, which 
he called Lucretia Borgia. His greatest aid, however, was his horse, Brigham, 
whose fame as a buffalo hunter became almost as great as his master’s. Cody 
got him from a Ute Indian and named him after the patron saint of Utah. 
“The best horse I ever saw for buffalo chasing,” said Cody. “It is a fact that 
Brigham would stop if a buffalo did not fall at the first fire, so as to give me 
a second chance, but if I did not kill the buffalo then, he would go on as if 
to say ‘You are no good and I will not fool away my time by giving you more _ 
than two shots.’ ” 4 

Within seventeen months Cody killed, by his own count, 4,280 buffalo. 
A reliable purveyor as well as a good fellow, he became highly popular 
with the workmen, one of whom js said to have made a jingle that fixed his 
famous nickname upon him: 
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MEDICINE SNAKE WOMAN 


From the Drawing by Winold Reiss 


This picturesque portrait of a Blackfoot Indian squaw is included in an exhibition of the 
artist’s work held in Munich, Bavaria. When the United States Government sought to com- 
memorate a typical Indian Chief on the Buffalo nickel, the subject selected was by this artist. 


Buffalo Bill, Buffalo Bill, 
Never missed and never will; 
Always aims and shoots to kill 
And the company pays his buffalo bill. . 


Even while he was still slaughtering for the railroad gang his renown 

among the army officers at Fort Hays grew so great that a buffalo-killing 
contest was arranged, in which he was matched against Billy Comstock, who 
was Custer’s favorite guide. Officers at Fort Wallace thought Comstock had 
more right than Cody to the title of Buffalo Bill, and raised their share of 
a purse of five hundred dollars. Posters were put up at the stations along 
the new railroad, and Cody said that an excursion train from St. Louis 
brought more than a hundred spectators, including his wife. In wagons and 
on horseback they rode to the hunting ground, twenty miles east of Sheridan, 
where buffalo were plentiful and the prairie was level enough so that all 
could see the chase. 

Cody rode Brigham and used his needle-gun. Comstock carried a Henry 
rifle, which shot faster but did not hit so hard. When a herd was located, 
the two men rode into it together, followed by a mounted referee. The herd 
split, Comstock. chasing one bunch and Cody the other. The onlookers fol- 
lowed as best they could. 

Using his best tactics, Cody crowded the leaders. “On this morning,” 
he said, “the buffaloes were very accommodating, and I soon had them 
running in a beautiful circle, when I dropped them thick and fast, until I 
had killed thirty-eight, which finished my run. Comstock banged at the rear 
buffalo in his herd, killed him, and then followed the rest across the coun- 
try, always aiming at the rear one.” He killed twenty-three, scattering them 
over three miles of prairie, while Cody’s victims lay close together. “I had 
nursed my buffaloes, as a billiard-player does the balls when he makes a 
big run.” 

Time was called until the excursionists caught up and served cham- 
pagne. “This,” said Cody, “proved a good drink on a Kansas prairie, and a 
buffalo hunter was a good man to get away with it. . . . In a short time we 
were a very merry crowd.” 

A fresh herd was sighted, this time cows and calves, who were Sine 
than the bulls. Again Cody was the winner; again the champagne was 
broached. Somewhat aroused by the beverage, Cody announced that he 
would show that he could kill buffalo while riding bareback. Removing 

_ saddle and bridle, and guiding Brigham only by his voice and the touch of 
his hand, he dashed into another herd and killed thirteen more. To make a 
spectacular finish he drove the last buffalo straight toward the wagons in 
which the admiring women were seated. This gave them a splendid fright, 
but he sent the animal crashing to the turf within fifty yards of them. 
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His score for the day was sixty-nine animals against forty-six for Com- 
stock. The referees declared Cody winner of the prize money, and, by the 
same decision, as he claimed, finally confirmed his right to be known as 
Buffalo Bill—From The Making of Buffalo Bill, by permission of the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, through the author. 


Far and Near West in Fiction 


I wonder why, when a feller picks up 
_a western novel nowdays, there has to 
be so much smoke and dust, smoke from 
six-shooters and dust from one man chas- 
ing another. It seems like there’s no rest 
for the good any more than there is for 
the wicked, and a feller wonders how 
come all the characters aint killed in the 
first round of the first chapter, but if 
that was the case there wouldn’t be no 
story much, so the characters have got 
to suffer on thru and live anyhow, only 
the bad boys are relieved at the end, by 
sudden death or by a term in the pen. 
That’s proper and as it should be, sure 
enough, but that aint life. 

Maybe western life aint fancy enough 
to tell about, without making strong of 
the six-gun, or maybe the authors dont 
know enough about the life to write in- 
teresting things of it without bringing in 
a band of outlaws to cover up all they 
dont know with a lot of dust and smoke. 

But there’s other reasons for this cov- 
ering up of real western life, and the 
main one is the average reading public, 
they most of ’em want thrills and action, 
they expect that from a western novel 
and been expecting it ever since the first 
dime novel introduced the notched gun, 
and the western authors, being they have 
to eat the same as anybody else, have 
sort of got to cater to that. If they cater 
well they'll get their books in the movies 
too, and there’s where thrills and shoot- 
ings and chases go well. They go so well 
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that a feller can see a hundred western 
pictures and all he’d know about the 
west and cowboys is that they ride horses 
and are always a shooting. 

Of course there was such a time, in the 
early days, when shooting was pretty 
popular, far as that goes it’s still popu- 
lar today, only it’s considerable more 
general, and even women are taking it 
up, but why make so much over it? I 
ask, why is it that a western novel has 
to have so many guns in it and not hard- 
ly any in other kinds of novels? 

I dont object to the guns, as long as 
they aint pointed towards me, what I ob- 
ject at, by making that big a fuss over 
em, is that so much that’s good in the 
western life is covered up by °em.—Will 
James, popular ex-cowboy author, in 
The Bookman. 


My interest and belief in a man are 
established upon the things that I know 
he will not do. Not the things he will do 
—the things he won’t do! Security is the 
first necessity of all safe intimacy. The 
things a man simply won't do are what 
define and dignify him.—Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, novelist. 


In the proper use of leisure time, the 
American people are the most infantile, 
unprogressive, and stupid of all the 
peoples on earth—Henry Goddard 
Leach, editor of The Forum. 
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WHERE THE MACHINE-FREED WORKER GOES 
by Dr. Julius Klein 


AMERICA today is witnessing the development of newer service industries 
as the inevitable accompaniment of our unparalleled industrial advance. 
They are the expression of these same aspirations for greater comforts and 
for social betterment in its larger sense among our wage-earners as were 
manifested under such profoundly significant circumstances during the dra- 
matic days of the industrial revolution resulting in the reforms of 1832. 

Our factories have decreased their employees by 917,000 since 1920, 
partly as a normal deflation of military activities, but particularly because 
of the vastly improved production efficiency of the plants—better machinery, 
more experienced workers, and better shop management and executive di- 
rection. 

The industrialization of agriculture is largely responsible for the fact 
that the employees of our farms have decreased by 800,000 since the war. 
Of course, there are other factors that enter into that situation, such as the 
falling off in the number of horses in the country from 21,500,000 to 15,- 
300,000 since 1919. 

Efficiency methods in locomotive construction, round-house operation, 
and freight servicing account for a good part of the 240,000 men released 
from the pay-rolls of our railways in that time. 

If allowed to stand by themselves, these figures would present a dark 
prospect indeed. But they depict only a part of the situation. . . . The in- 
creased wages earned by those workmen who have been retained in the 
factories and railways and on the farms have stirred a nation-wide demand 
for low-priced automobiles, for radios, for telephones, for motion-pictures, 
for cabarets, for restaurants and for countless other contributions to comfort. 
These must not only be built; they must constantly be serviced. 

The result is that over 760,000 men have found employment since 
1920 in driving and ministering to the automobile. Nearly 100,000 of these 
are chauffeurs of sightseeing cars and other types of busses. Perhaps the 
bus has slightly cut down the job prospects for locomotive engineers and 
trainmen, but new positions have promptly risen to fill the gap. This is an 
impressive index of the amazing increase in our automotive vehicles which 
has grown so rapidly that he have a car for every five persons in the country, 
so that in the event of some great national emergency the entire population 
could be bundled into automobiles and driven across the borders! Indeed 
there could be no more convincing indicator of the relative standards of 
comfortable living than this per capita number of automobiles: one for 
every five in the United States, one for every 40 in France, 41 in England, 
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137 in Germany, and 254 in Italy. . . . A gratifying part of the increase 
in wages for these surviving factory job holders goes into savings and life 
insurance; hence another item on the list of new “servicing” employment, 
namely, 100,000 more life-insurance solicitors, accountants and so on, now 
than in 1919. 

Another striking indication of the same phenomena is the. increase 
since the war of over 100,000 in the employees for attending to (not manu- 
facturing) electric refrigerators, oil heaters, and similar household appli- 
ances which so vividly typify the liberation of Mrs. Workman. The “better- 
homes-in-America” movement sweeps the land. Not only does new housing 
bring employment to the building trades, but 100,000 new jobs are created 
for the management, accounting, and servicing of this new development. As 
indicated, this is exclusive of the manual labor increase. . . . 

Still another expression of the new and more comfortable living stand- 
ard is the truly surprising growth of the motion-picture industry, with its 
two billions of capital and its 20,000 theaters, almost equaling the 21,600 
in Europe (exclusive of Russia), though we have but a third of her popula- 
tion. . . . in the matter of providing new jobs, aside from those involved 
in the production stages of the industry, there are 125,000 more persons now 
employed in distributing films than there were in 1919. 

The spread of the telephone network has been still another expression 
of the requirements of this new ease and acceleration in living. We have 
60,000,000 miles of telephone cables today as against 22,000,000 in 1913. 
The subscribers are demanding service of a type undreamed of in prewar 


Taking the 1913 figures as a 100 index, wages 
paid in the United States in 1927 stood at 260, while 
those in the United Kingdom were 180, but the price- 
levels in the two countries were 145 and 142 respec- 
tively. Our wage scale had gone up more than 40% be- 
yond the British but prices and living costs in the two 
countries had kept side by side. 

Those figures tell the tale. It is the extra buying 
power in the 260 American wage which gives our worker 
the added margin of purchasing ability that has been 
translated into our new standard of comfortable living. 
The ratio of buying command of the American 260 over 
our 145 price-level as compared with the British 180 
over its 142 price-index sums up the whole philosophy 
of present-day American prosperity.—Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 
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days. The result has been in the addition of more than 50,000 employees 
taken on since the war to insure that service. 

Two other figures may be cited to round out the picture of these new 
opportunities for labor rising from the requirements of our new comfortable 
standard of living. Our barber shops and beauty parlors employ 170,000 


more personnel than at the close of the war. . . . The personal employed 
in hotels, restaurants, cabarets, and similar accessories to these comfort-lov- 
ing days has increased since the armistice by not less than 525,000. Previous 
to 1913 such establishments of this sort as we had were primarily catering 
to the needs of roving commercial travelers. But with the automobile, travel 
is no longer a novelty or exclusively a business necessity, and the industry 
of providing shelter, food and entertainment for the traveler and tourist has, 
therefore, risen to truly imposing proportions. . . . 

And there are the 12,000,000 radio sets of the country, at least some 
of which require service of one sort or another every so often. 

All of these are the manifestations of the new age of comfortable living, 
of aspirations for material and mental betterment which have risen in large 
part from the spread of our labor-saving, wage-increasing industrial trans- 
formation. They are the symbols of the new age in industry and in our 
whole social fabric, which have been the wonder and envy of the world.— 
From an article by the director of the United States Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, in The Magazine of Business. 


Why Move to New York? 
Day before yesterday the Middle 


West was the country’s frontier. Yester- 
day it was America’s factory, warehouse 
and theater of practical achievement. 
Today there is danger of its being re- 
garded as merely the hinterland. The 
impression is spreading that the Middle 
West is an excellent place to come from, 
but no place at all to live in... . 

Some Easterners content themselves 
with commuting between America and 
Europe. Some Californians, it is whis- 
pered, are more than contented with 
being Californians: they embrace it as 
a life-work. But for the central half of 
our wide country, the principal indus- 
try is moving... . 

By the time a Middle Westerner is 
breeched, he is a Middle Westerner no 


longer. His first pair of long trousers is 
his passport to go to New York. To be 
sure, if he stayed at home he would 
stay there alone... . 

The late Nat Goodwin is credited 
with the remark that he’d rather be a 
lamp-post on Broadway than a million- 
aire in Omaha. We pass by in respectful 
silence the ambition to be a lamp-post 
on Broadway, in the good old days 
when Broadway still had lamp-posts . 
and faithful adherents to cling to ’em. 
But we hazard a guess that Nat Good- 
win didn’t know much about million- 
aires in Omaha. 

The millionaire in Omaha is not 
merely a rich man. He is respected. In 
making his money he has also helped to 
make Omaha. The notice of his fellow 
townsmen is a thing he does not have 
to buy. It is his in perfect simplicity 
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and dignity. A millionaire in Omaha is 
one of the honors in the pack... . 

“But most of us are not millionaires.” 
We are not. We are more important 
than millionaires. Where the man with 
money goes to spend his money is 
largely his own business—and the busi- 
ness of the State which is chasing him 
for his income tax. The country at large 
is more interested in the whereabouts 
of the producer than of the consumer: 
for the very fact of production, as well 
as its quantity and quality, is often 
enough a matter of geography. 

New York has its share, and perhaps 
more than its share, of hard workers. 
But out of New York’s, say, seven 
million population there is at least a 
million that belongs in a peculiarly un- 
productive class. They are the trans- 
planted who have failed to take root. 
They are not “foreigners” requiring to 
be Americanized, but children of the 
pioneers who have been caught by a re- 
ceding wave and floated back east. 

They work at something, most of 
them; but their work is not the core 
of their existence. They got through the 
day’s work somehow in order to reach 
the evening’s entertainment. Their idea 
of financial soundness is to be the next 
month’s rent ahead. They dress well. 
They have plenty to talk about. But a 
subtle discontent betrays them... . 

They are workers, and the children of 
workers. If they had stayed back in 
their own country they must have 
created something or other: created 
their own amusement or gone ‘without, 
created households instead of crowding 
into small apartments and _ eating 
around, created the substantial life of 
John Jones who sits on the front piazza 
on summer evenings back home, as we 
haven’t the stability to do in New York 
even if we had the piazza. In time they 
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might even have created an indigenous 
culture for their own soil instead of 
learning to look on it with half-scorn- 
ful affection as “back home.” 

For the Middle West is not a vast 
dull hinterland, existing to supply New 
York with wheat and automobiles, and 
its own citizens with an excuse for moy- 
ing to New York. ... 

The seaboard metropolis has an im- 
portant relation to the country as a 
whole. But if it were ten times as large 
and active and interesting as it is, New 
York could not do for the country all 
that needs doing. In a country of over a 
hundred million souls, no one city is 
big enough or powerful enough or rich 
enough to skim all the cream. The cen- 
tralization in New York even of highly 
specialized activities has resulted in 
disaster... . 

For its best and fullest development 
our national life depends on the ad- 
vancement of Oshkosh and Kankakee. 
The vast activity of the Middle West 
must focus in the town. For the sake of 
diversity and independence, it cannot 
focus in one town, or in twenty. A na- 
tion’s success in thé business of fine 
living, rests very largely with its small 
CIHESte cass 

You cannot build anything by run- 
ning away from it. The Middle West- 
erner who yields to his desire for escape 
does the bitterest injustice not only to 
his section of the country, but to him- 
self. For the Middle Westerner is es- 
sentially not a fugitive, but a builder. 
. . . What the Middle Westener of to- 
day lacks in simple faith he may make 
up in broader vision and earnest deter- 
mination. This country will never reach 
its finest development by parting its 
civilization in the middle.—Elizabeth 
Corbett, in The Century. 
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A PAIR OF SOCKS 
by William Lyon Phelps 


ONE fine afternoon I was walking along Fifth Avenue, when I remembered 
that it was necessary to buy a pair of socks. Why I wished to buy only one 
pair is unimportant. I turned into the first sock shop that caught my eye, and 
a boy clerk who could not have been more than seventeen years old came 
forward. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” 

“T wish to buy a pair of socks.” 

His eyes glowed. There was a note of passion in his voice. “Did you 
know that you had come into the finest place in the world to buy socks?” I 
had not been aware of that, as my entrance had been accidental. “Come with 
me,” said the boy, ecstatically. I followed him to the rear of the shop, and 
he began to haul down from the shelves box after box, displaying their con- 
tents for my delectation. 

“Hold on, lad, I am going to buy only one pair 

“T know that,” said he, “but I want you to see how marvelously beau- 
tiful these are. Aren’t they wonderful!” There was on his face an expression 
of solemn and holy rapture, as if he were revealing to me the mysteries of his 
religion. 

I became far more interested in him than in the socks. I looked at him 
in amazement. “My friend,” said I, “if you can keep this up, if this is not 
merely the enthusiasm that comes from novelty, from having a new job, if 
you can keep up this zeal and excitement day after day, in ten years you will 
own every sock in the United States.” And then, because I was so pleased 
with his attention to me, his desire to please a strange customer, and his 
pleasure in his work, I bought twelve pairs of socks. 

My amazement at his pride and joy in salesmanship will be easily un- 
derstood by all who read this. In many shops the customer has to wait for 
some one to wait upon him. And when finally some clerk does deign to notice 
you, you are made to feel as if you were interrupting him. Either he is ab- 
sorbed in profound thought in which he hates to be disturbed or he is sky- 
larking with a girl clerk and you feel like apologizing for thrusting yourself 
into such intimacy. 

He displays no interest either in you or in the goods he is paid to sell. 
Yet possibly that very clerk who is now so apathetic began his career with 
hope and enthusiasm. The daily grind was too much for him; the novelty 
wore off; his only pleasures were found outside of working hours. He be- 
came a mechanical, not an inspired, salesman. After being mechanical, he 
became incompetent; then he saw younger clerks who had more zest in their 
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work promoted over him. He became sour and nourished a grievance. That 
is the last stage. His usefulness was over. 

I have observed this melancholy decline in the lives of so many men 
in so many occupations that I have come to the conclusion that the surest 
road to failure is to do things mechanically. There is, for example, no greater 
literature in the world than the Bible and no more exciting subject than re- 
ligion. Yet I have heard many ministers of the gospel read the Bible in their 
churches with no interest and no emphasis, whereas they ought to read it as 
if they had just received it by wireless from Almighty God. I have heard 
hundreds of sermons preached mechanically, with no more appeal than if 
the speaker were a parrot. There are many teachers in schools and colleges 
who seem duller than the dullest of their pupils; they go through the motions 
of teaching, but they are as impersonal as a telephone. 

If ministers and teachers can become so ordinary, it is not surprising 
that clerks and laborers should lose their enthusiasm. To the successful 
teacher, every recitation is an event in the lives of his pupils, anyhow in his 
own life. One of the greatest teachers I ever knew was the late President 
Harper of the University of Chicago; he taught the first verse in the first 
chapter of the Hebrew Bible many thousands of times. One day I asked him, 
“Do you always in your own heart feel as enthusiastic as you seem?” He re- 
plied, “‘No, there are times when I am ill, or worried about something, and 
then I enter the class room with no enthusiasm at all. But when I personally 
have no enthusiasm, then I create it. . . .” 

It is simple enough for any one to be attracted by the novelty of a new 
job. The real difficulty is to keep up that initial enthusiasm every single day 
of one’s life, to go to work every morning with zest and excitement. I believe 
that a man should live every day as if that day were his first and his last 
day on earth. 

Every person needs some relaxation, some recreation; but a man’s chief 
happiness should not lie outside his daily work, but in it. The chief difference 
between the happiness of childhood and the happiness of maturity is that 
the child’s happiness is dependent on something different from the daily 
routine—a picnic, an excursion, a break of some kind. But to the right sort 
of men and women happiness is found in the routine itself, not in departures 
from it. Instead of hoping for a change, one hopes there will be no change, 
that one will have sufficient health to continue in one’s chosen occupation. 
The child has pleasures; the man has happiness. But unfortunately, some 
men remain children all their lives—From an article by the professor of 
English literature at Yale University, in the New York Evening Post. 


The world turns aside to let any man David Starr Jordan, president emeritus 
pass who knows where he is going.— of Stanford University. 
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HOW TO READ THE BIBLE 


by the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 


FORGET all speculations about the Book of Books. Lay aside the puzzling 
definitions and controversies of bibliolaters and their antagonists. Call a 
truce between Modernism and Fundamentalism. Clear the arena of your 
mind for the free entrance of facts about the Bible. 

It is one thing to examine and arrange, piece by piece, the mechanism of 
an organ; it is a very different thing to pass judgment upon the music pro- 
duced therefrom by an artist. Similarly, no literary criticism, no high dis- 
cussion of date, authorship and content of any of the thirty-nine books of the 
Old Testament or the twenty-seven books of the New, can alter the deathless 
music of their messages. Inspired? They are inspired in the all-sufficient 
sense that they inspire their readers, strike new life in the spiritually dead 
and animate the weary and the despondent with fresh hope and resolution. 

Thus I firmly believe in the Bible’s unique inspiration. I frankly con- 
cede that it chronicles ancient superstitions and iniquities which unhappily 
characterized human development. Yet, with Sir James G. Frazer, I ask, “In 
what other volume shall we find, side by side with those records, psalmists 
who pour forth their sweet and solemn strains of meditative piety in the soli- 
tude of the hills or in green pastures, and beside still waters, prophets who 
light up their beatific visions of a blissful future with the glow of an im- 
passioned imagination; historians who bequeath to distant ages the scenes 
of a remote past embalmed forever in the amber of pellucid style?” 

No other literature has suffered so much misunderstanding. No doctrine 
has caused more distress than the destructive formula of the Bible’s infalli- 
bility. The founders of Protestantism were not responsible for this notion; it 
appeared later and was intended to offset the dogma of an infallible Papacy. 

Yet Christian scholarship has been burdened with the perversions of 
Biblical infallibility for at least three hundred years. The rank and file of 
Jewish and Protestant churchmen have been caught between the fires of those 
who insist upon the Bible’s inerrancy and those who dispute its meanings to 
the limit. Of what use an infallible Bible is unless it has an equally infallible 
interpretation has never been shown by those who insist that it is infall- 
ible. . . . Take up your Bible. But beware of efforts to degrade the noblest 
of all religious literatures by attaching to it or stamping upon it a morbid oc- 
cultism or by ignorantly forcing its picture language to express a pseudo- 
science. Keep steadily before you the sole intention of every document from 
Genesis to Revelation. There is nothing baffling nor obscure in their intention; 
it is nothing if not religious. In this Book of Books everything was set down 
subject to the paramount theme—religion.—From an article by the radio 
minister of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ, in Collier’s Weekly. 
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A NEW EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOK 
by E. Clowes Chorley, D. D. 


Striking changes have been made in the Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer for the United States which has been under- 
going a revision since 1913 when a commission was appointed 
charged with doing such work on it “as will adapt it to present 
conditions.” The first American book was issued in 1789, and 
remained in use until 1892, when there was a revision, though 
not very thorough. Much of the phraseology was archaic. It 
did not speak the language nor reflect the thought of the people. 
Out of the hands of the churchmen has come “a new book for 
the new day.” 


THE Book of Common Prayer is the common heritage of all English-speak- 
ing peoples. Its use belongs to all the churches. The issue of a new book is of 
interest to a circle far wider than that of the Episcopal Church. . . . The 
old prayer book was permeated with the dogma of original sin. It is largely 
eliminated in the new book. Such phrases as “the old Adam in this child” 
and all that they imply no longer darken the pages. 

Parents who bring innocent little children to baptism will not be told 
that “all men are conceived and born in sin.” Jews are not in future to be 
classed with “Turks, infidels and heretics” as they were in the prayer for 
Good Friday. 

Exaggerated and unreal expressions of penitence are eliminated. The 
four times repeated prayer in the litany, “Have mercy upon Us, miserable 
sinners,” gives way to the simpler form, “Have mercy upon us.” For genera- 
tions the penitential office has characterized the worshippers as “vile earth 
and miserable sinners’”’ and bidden them confess their “vileness.” These, too, 
have disappeared. 

The note of Christian hope is substituted for the old note of fear in the 
burial service. The catechism, with its old, hopelessly archaic phraseology 
and its sixteenth century theology, is put in the back of the prayer book and 
a modern “Office of Instruction” takes its place. 

The woman’s promise of obedience goes out of the are service and 
the vows of husband and wife are made identical, while the bridegroom no 
longer says, “with all my worldly goods I thee endow.” Isaac and Rebekah 
are not in future to be held up as shining examples of matrimonial felicity. 
A new prayer is added for the blessing of the ring. 

A striking change has been made in the form of the Ten Command- 
ments. They may be recited in shorter form by the omission of the purely 
Hebrew reasons added for their observance. Thus the tenth commandment 
may be read in this manner: 
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“Thou shalt not covet,” 

and so with the others. The old reasons were not appealing to the new genera- 
tion and the commandments gain force by their omission. The new prayer 
book is greatly enriched. Many additions have been made, all of which bear 
witness to the fact that nothing human should be foreign to the devotional life. 

A new prayer has been added for the President of the United States. 
The old prayer was the English prayer for the king and royal family, with 
the substitution of the President for the king, and utterly unsuitable in a de- 
mocracy. The emphasis of the new prayer is on responsibility not on privi- 
lege. For the first time in the American prayer book there is now a service 
for Independence Day. . . . 

Aviation is recognized by a suffrage in the litany: “We beseech Thee to 
preserve all who travel by land, water or air.” 

The quickened social consciousness finds expression in new prayers for 
social justice and for every man in his work. Prayers are also added for a 
state legislature, courts of justice, the army, the navy, schools and colleges 
and for children. 

The old office for the visitation of the sick has been radically changed in 
the light of the modern treatment of disease. The suggestion of the nearness 
of death which pervaded the old service has been eliminated. The sacrament 
of gesture finds recognition in permission to use the laying on of hands and 
anointing with oil when the sick person so desires. 

One of the most striking changes is the adoption of prayers for the dead 
both in the burial service and in provision for a celebration of the holy com- 
munion at a funeral.—F rom an article by the historiographer of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, in the New York Times. 


A Suppliant Envies the Lowly Cabbage 


Dear God, or Allah, Buddha, Christ, Eventually there to find 

Osiris, Zeus, or what You will, The immemorial, dusty prizes, 
Lord of impenetrable mist And then, with a tormented mind, 
And (what a range!) the daffodil— Desire so much what he despises! 


Let not Your servant (me, of course) 
Who, much as any man, admires 
Your very tiniest tour de force, 
Despise so much what he desires! 


Grant me, I beg, if You have time, 

A modest increment (unearned), 

A fringe of unlaborious rhyme, 

And leagues of sleep (my candle’s 


burned) ; 
Let him (I pray You) either want A ton of Sitzfleisch for my mind, 
Completely, or be quite exempt; Which noble longing often irks, 
Let him (a trifling boon) not haunt And for my solemn soul, the kind 
The loud bazaars of his contempt, Of grin that overspreads Your works. 
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_ Let me, in short, on Your estate 


With You serenely vegetate! 
—Samuel Hoffenstein, in Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Back of the Image 


Back of the image, the soul of the image 
stands clear. 

Back of the waterfall, water the spend- 
thrift is giving 


_ All of itself in a wild and generous 


living, 
Eager, unreckoning always, and flung 
without fear. 


Hesitant heart, be blue in a watery 
tissue, 

Be as the cataract, liquid and luminous 
pearl; 

Be as the rivers, move softly, surrender 
and swirl 

Down to the rocks. There are rocks 
where the cataracts issue. 


Closure of lilies, or swamp, or the low- 
liest pen, 

Whether you come to an end that is 
peaceful or tragic, 

This is the old wisdom, this is the oldest 
magic 

Water has learned, and the wind, and a 
handful of men. 


—From Virginia Moore’s Sweet 
Water and Bitter (Harcourt, Brace & 
Company). 


Other Mansions 
They called him blind because the world 


was dim, 

And all its nearer doors were closed 
to him. 

Yet he could see thought-shapes of 
color burn 
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In slow, cold fire across the’ sudden rim 
Of other worlds, and glimmer, and 
return, 
And he had taught an inner eye to mark 
The golden feet of silence in the dark. 


They called him deaf! And yet his sen- 
sitive ear, 
Close to the tireless heart of earth, could 
hear 
The cool, soft tumult of unuttered 
grass. 
And clearer than a crystal bell is clear, 
He heard the message that is April 
pass. 
Closed to the upper world’s more ob- 
vious sound, 
He knew a thousand secrets, under- 
ground. 


They called him lame! As though he 
might not touch 
A space beyond the reaches of his 
crutch! 
They could not know the west wind 
- lent him wings, 
Or feel across his cushioned chair, as 
much 
As he, the breathless speed of inner 
things. 
The blind, the lame, the deaf! What they 
shall tell 
Some day, of other mansions where they 
dwell! 


—Mary Brent Whiteside, in Harper’s 
Magazine. 


All the developments in English verse 
since 1910 are due almost wholly to 
Americans. In fact, there is no longer 
any reason to call it English verse, and 
there is no present reason to think of 
England at all—KEzra Pound, poet, 
prophet and iconoclast. 
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THE ONE GREAT ISSUE 
by Struthers Burt 


WE are living in a complicated and crowded age. It is necessary to alter old 
laws to suit these changing conditions, and make new laws. Machinery has 
produced a totally new set of laws and conditions. So has the increase in 
population. To enforce these new laws, old enforcement bureaus have had to 
be amplified and new enforcement bureaus instituted. Naturally. No one de- 
nies that. But what all wise men watch with fear is the increase of law beyond 
the capacity of mankind to absorb it, and the intrusion of law into fields 
where law cannot step without damage to itself and destruction to the indi- 
vidual. 

It is indeed true that the government of a great country must be run 
by certain delegated men. But it is not true that this government has the right 
to function secretly, arbitrarily, or for the benefit of certain privileged 
groups. It is true that a church has every right to persuade anyone within 
its reach to observe any canon that church sees fit, however absurd; but it 
is a fatal and false doctrine to entertain for a moment the belief that a church 
has the right to induce or enforce social laws. It is becoming evident that the 
next great battle in this age-old quarrel between sane individualism and sup- 
pression will be fought on American soil. 

The causes of the battle have been with us for a long while; the forces 
of suppression have, for various reasons, been able to recruit and discipline 
their armies here more than in other countries, and this ancient and far more 
important quarrel has not been cut across and delayed by actual war. 
Europe has lost its leadership in this respect; the European, and he is not 
to blame, is too preoccupied with restoring the material ruins of four years 
of destruction. Paradoxically enough, he has gone back more or less to a 
frontier state of mind. Just at present, security seems to him infinitely more 
important than the ownership of himself. Italy is a case in point. Were no 
other proof available, sufficient proof lies in the fact that America today is 
the only country indulging in universal self-criticism. Even forthright Eng- 
land has for the time being decided, like the citizen of a small town, to praise 


Chaos is the triumph of the individual over the 
State; tyranny is the triumph of the State over the indi- 
vidual. The ascendance of either one, too long continued, 
means the ruin of any civilization. The one hope for the 
world is to teach men to walk upright along a middle 
course, and, until they learn so to do, to guide them 
just as wisely but just as little as is possible——Struthers 
Burt. 
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itself and censure only its competitors. The old slogan, “boost, don’t knock,” 
so popular in America ten years ago, has crossed the Atlantic, if not literally, 
at least figuratively. For the moment, bread does seem to the average Euro- 
pean utterly important. For the moment, the possession of an automobile 
seems to the majority the final spiritual attainment. To the contrary, the 
American has had an automobile for a long time. There are signs that he is 
becoming used to one. 

The very apparent hoplessness of the present political outlook in 
America is the most hopeful sign there is. The apparent lack of real social 
or political issues is a sure indication that now, at last, we have attained 
sufficient leisure and perspective to throw overboard the old material issues 
and make room for some that have a spiritual import. The apathy, up to the 
present, of the average voter, since the time of Wilson, is merely indicative 
of the fact that you can no longer fool him into being interested in a Civil 
War philosophy. .. . 

Up to the present there have been a few skirmishes, in which, as usual, 
the armies of reaction and suppression, always the first on the field, always 
the first to be disciplined, have won. Even a possible victory for the armies 
of reaction and suppression in the present [Hoover] election makes no great 
difference, anyhow. . . . 

But even if the issue is not yet clearly defined, a symbol of the issue is 
fairly obvious and is becoming more so every day. Remember this: most men 
do not think in issues; it is necessary for them to think by means of symbols. 
Frequently these symbols seem relatively unimportant, even actually trivial, 
unless the furthest implications of these issues are borne in mind. And in- 
variably these symbols emerge before the issue itself is completely defined. 
Furthermore, drunk with power, those inclined to abuse power always, with- 
out fail, furnish a symbol which in the end defeats them. For practical pur- 
poses it is not necessary that the issue be defined. Time will do that. The sym- 
bol is enough. 

Christ was more important than the Cross, but it was the Cross which 
defeated His enemies. How a man should worship was more important than 
the Inquisition, but it was the Inquisition which defeated the Church. Slavery 
was more important than the slave, but it was the slave who abolished slavery. 
Church and State is a more important question than Fundamentalism, but it 
is Fundamentalism which is defeating the more evangelical Protestant sects. 
Wine is no more important than meat,—it is a food, it is a pleasure, and 
there are plenty of healthy teetotalers and vegetarians,—but wine as a sym- 
bol of the historic quarrel between the freedom and the spiritual autocrat is 
a thing worth fighting for. And do not worry, it will be fought for. Every day 
more and more people are realizing, if only vaguely, that the question is a 
far more vital and fundamental one than merely whether a man shall be 
allowed to drink a glass of wine. . . . —From The North American Review. 
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A DOCTOR OF BIG BUSINESS SPEAKS OUT 
by Ivy L. Lee 


The author of these observations, in his capacity of publi- 
city adviser for big business institutions and their directors, 
has among his clients the most powerful executives in America. 
He has worked with them intimately. It is his job to find out 
what is in their minds, and to tell them what is in the public 
mind. He has discovered five traits that are common attributes 
to business bigness. They are, accuracy of observation, sound- 
ness of judgment, frankness, enthusiasm, faith. The import- 
ance of the first named trait is emphasized in the following 
reminiscences. 


HERE is an incident which first brought home to me the importance that 
big men attach to accurate observation. It had been my habit, when taking 
a vacation, to go to some part of the world where I could learn something. 
In 1906, I took my vacation in Panama because the Canal was then under 
construction and I was interested in the big project. The time I had planned 
to spend there was only half up when I received a cable from my New York 
office saying that President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, wished 
me to handle the company’s publicity. I was asked to return at once, and to 
call on Mr. Cassatt on the day of my arrival. 

It was my understanding that President Cassatt had already made in- 
quiries about my work and that at the forthcoming conference I should be 
expected to lay before him suggestions with reference to a public relations 
policy for the Pennsylvania. Sailing north I had plenty of time to realize how 
inadequately I was prepared for anything of this sort. I knew very little 
about railroading. Aboard ship there were no facilities for getting informa- 
tion. I could think of not a single suggestion directly concerning the Pennsy]l- 
vania which seemed really worth while. 

Wondering what in the world I should find to say to Mr. Cassatt, I called 
at his office on the morning of my arrival. 

“How are they getting along down on the Isthmus?” he asked; and in 
answer I told him some of the things I had seen and heard. 

“What are they doing about malaria?” 

I gave him the details I had on this. 

“What stage is their railroad construction in?” he asked; and I told 
him. As it happened, I had made quite a study of the Panama railroad situa- 
tion, going over the line and talking with a number of engineers. Still, back 
in my head was the thought that my real ordeal, my confession of ignorance, 
was to come later. Not so! 

At the end of twenty minutes Mr. Cassatt rose as an indication of dis- 
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missal, With but a word to the effect that the facts I had given him were in- 
‘teresting, he accompanied me to the door, and said: 

“TI understand you are going to take charge of our publicity. I’m glad 
to know that. I think you are going to like this work. I hope so.” 

“That,” I said to myself when I got outside, “is the strangest interview 

I’ve ever had.” Presently, I came to realize its significance, and I realize it 
more and more as time goes on. At that time, Mr. Cassatt didn’t care in the 
least about any suggestions I might have offered with reference to the 
Pennsylvania’s publicity policy. He knew that I was unfamiliar with the con- 
ditions and had not studied the problem. What he did want to know was 
whether I could convey to him a picture of a situation with which I was 
familiar. . 
Years later I had an experience of a somewhat similar sort with John 
D. Rockefeller, the elder. It confirmed my impression that men of big affairs 
are on the alert to test, as to their power of observation, the employees on 
whom, in one way or another, they must always rely. 

On. this occasion I went to Pocantico Hills to lay before Mr. Rockefeller 
a plan regarding a certain project that had been under consideration for 
some time. I was full of the subject, and enthusiastic; and I felt, after a long 
study, that I had hit upon just the plan that would meet the situation. Mr. 
Rockefeller listened attentively for fully half an hour while I presented my 
views, together with all the facts and conviction at my command. Upon con- 
cluding, I felt certain that he was convinced. But Mr. Rockfeller said quietly: 

“Now, will you kindly state all the disadvantages you can think of in 
connection with the plan you propose.” 

Accommodating myself to that request, I did the best I could, presenting 
all the objections I knew of. This time, when I finished, Mr. Rockefeller said: 
“Very well. I’ll think it over.” Then, in his keen way, with a twinkle in his 
eye, he said: “Your arguments on the affirmative are slightly better than 
those on the negative. However, I see that you have given some thought to 
both sides.” . . . 

Shortly after the World War began I came in contact for the first time 
with Charles M. Schwab, and as a result did some work for the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. That first job required plenty of good sense and strenuous 
activity. Toward the end of the fourth month—I had been so busy with the 
work itself that it had never occurred to me to send in a bill—Mr. Schwab 
called me into his office one day and said, “How do you pay for your 
groceries?” 

Not realizing at the moment what he was driving at, I answered in an 
equally light vein, “Sometimes I solicit contributions from my friends!” 

“T just wanted to say,” went on Mr. Schwab, “that you’ve done a good 
job for the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. We should like to make it worth 
your while, and we are ready to pay anything you ask. How much is it?” 
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“Putting it that way makes me reluctant to name any figure,” I said. 
“T should prefer to have you name it.” 

“But I don’t know anything about your business and what you ought to 
get. I’ll have to leave it entirely with you.” 

“Probably you have a figure in mind which you think would be fair,” 
I said. “I, too, have such a figure. Write yours on a piece of paper, and I'll 
write mine. We'll split the difference.” 

Each of us wrote down the sum he had in mind. Comparing them, we 
found that I had written ten thousand dollars and Mr. Schwab had written 
twenty thousand. “All right!”’ exclaimed Mr. Schwab. “You’ve lost and I’ve 
won five. I owe you fifteen thousand dollars.” And that was the amount of 
the check. . . . —From an interview by M. K. Wisehart, in The American 


Magazine. 


Earth and Air 


Earth is the tower of granite, the floor 
of loam, 

The grass that seeds, the sheep that fat- 
ten for men, 

Shapes that are beaten in fire or built in 
wall, 

The plow preparing the soil to be born 
again; 

The crystal well, the gold of the honey- 
comb, 

And hands that pattern with wool or 
hide or clay; 

Earth is the wain, the sickle, the sledge, 
the stall— 

Earth is our yesterday. 


Air is the thrust of steam and of burning 
§as, 

The spark men take from the foam of a 
falling stream, 

The word of the first sea caught on the 
last of the seven, 

Ships with the speed of a dream made 
more than dream; 

The throb of steel in a cage of steel and 
glass, 

Tron fingers at smooth and gleaming 


play, 


Air is the wings of men on the sea of 
heaven— 
Air is today.... 


Look back, then, you who had love for 
earth and regret her, 
And mourn a change that harries your 
hill and sky; 
For men are turned from the peace of 
the scythe and candle; 
Their eyes are fierce for the bright and 
the swift and the high. 
They have wrecked a world for the leap- 
ing dream of a better, 
And gone from peace toward a peace 
beyond a war, 
They have mounted untrodden stairs to 
a key and a handle 
That open a door. 
—From Frank Ernest Hill’s Stone 
Dust, by permission of Longmans, 
Green and Company. 


It is hard to realize that people can be 
different from ourselves and yet not be 
inferior—Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, 


of Barnard College. 
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THE CHAIN STORE 
by Ralph W. Gwinn 


CHAIN stores sound like something new. What is new is often incredible, 
sometimes objectionable, very seldom understood. Chain stores are, in fact, 
old, quite old. The Hudson Bay Company, the first American chain, operated 
several hundred stations, trading posts and banks as early as 1750. The enor- 
mous modern Mitsui chain system in Japan dates back to 1643. The Fuggers, 
of Augsburg, operated scores of branches managed much as the chains of 
today. They flourished in the fourteenth century. 

Chains, in the modern sense, started twenty-five, fifty and—a few— 
seventy years ago—not in Wall Street, but in the humble places. About sev- 
enty years ago when George Huntington Hartford, father of John A. Hart- 
ford, president of the Atlantic and Pacific organization, saw the possibility 
of iron rails making a continuous connection between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, a valuable idea struck him. The new transportation lines would help 
to eliminate the huckster’s wagon and the trading post. A continuous line of 
food stores could also be extended across the continent. So he called his 
chain, from the beginning, the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company; a 
name descriptive of the vision of what was to be. 

F. W. Woolworth, his brother Sumner, and Fred Kirby, a farmer boy 
(now largest stockholder in the F. W. Woolworth Company), were fellow 
clerks in a Watertown, N. Y., store. In a desperate effort to clean up some 
slow moving merchandise they made up a table of five-cent articles. A sign 
bore the following information: “Anything on this table for five cents.” It 
worked magic. Nearly every article was sold the first day. During county fair 
week they worked the “anything for five cents” table so that it brought crowds. 
Then they built a portable table, stocked it with five-cent articles and went, 
like a moving medicine show, from town to town, with increasing success. 

They discovered this important fact: that a great many useful articles 
which sold ordinarily for forty and fifty cents could be profitably sold for 
five and ten cents if produced and sold in sufficient quantities. Then F. W. 
Woolworth, who was the most daring, and a little the oldest of the trio, said, 
“Why not open a store?” 

He did so—at Utica, N. Y.—and failed. He moved into Lancaster, Pa., 
with a 5-and-10 cent store—and succeeded. Later Sumner and Fred Kirby 
joined forces again with him. The Woolworth Tower in New York is the re- 
ward in nickels and dimes which the people paid these country boys. 

J. C. Penny, another farmer boy, from Missouri, while in search of bet- 
ter health in Wyoming, saw a need for reducing the cost of clothing. So at the 
crossroads town of Kemmerer, Wyo., he set up a store, equipped with a 
counter of goods boxes and with two ideas. One idea was that it would be 
better to sell six articles to six different people at 6 per cent profit than to 
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attempt to make the sale of a single item to one person bringing 30 to 35 
per cent profit. He perfected in general merchandising the theory of “rapid 
turnover” with the resulting possibilities of lowered costs of manufacturing 
and distributing. The other idea was that his associates should be real sharing 
partners in every store that should be opened, and that they should all have 
exactly the same opportunity as he himself. In less than twenty-five years he 
was known as the man with a thousand partners. . . . 

During the last twenty-seven years it is estimated that out of every thou- 
sand merchants who started in the mercantile business 900 have failed—a 
total of 90 per cent. One of the national chains, now operating over 1,000 
stores, doing business at the rate of $240,000,000 per year, has, during the 
same twenty-seven years, closed only twenty-three stores which have been 
failures in the same sense as the 900 stores mentioned above. This represents 
a total of failures for the chain of 2.3 per cent. During this twenty-seven-year 
period no bank, no landlord, no employee, no manufacturer, has lost one 
penny through failure of that chain to pay its debts. In one of the large food 
chain organizations, operating many thousands of stores, this same record 
has been maintained for approximately seventy years. . . . 

In a study completed in May, 1928, conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Census, it was found that in eleven cities 28 per cent of the con- 
cerns annually did less than $5,000 worth of business each, and that 18 per 
cent of them did between $5,000 and $10,000. It was found that 46 per cent 
of the total number of stores in operation in these eleven cities did only 5 per 
cent of the total business. In these same cities the chain units constituted only 
15 per cent of the total number of stores and their sales amounted to 28.7 
per cent of the total volume. It is safe, therefore, to assert that there are at 
least twice as many retail outlets as are economically necessary. This refutes 
the widespread fallacy that the prosperity of a community is determined by 
the number of retail merchants that it supports. 

In the face of these figures it is impossible for retailers to bask in the 
illusion that they create wealth in the broadest sense. Their chief function is 
to bring down costs and eliminate waste so as to leave the wealth with those 
who create it. The fundamental wealth of every community is created by: 
products from the farms, factories, mines, forests and fisheries. The secret of 
good merchandising is to take as little of that as possible. 

So these losses and wastes in distribution prevent us from boasting very 
much of the savings made in production. We are still in that amazing posi- 
tion of over-producing food and clothing, while, because of costly incompe- 
tent distribution, great strata of society still are without adequate food and 
clothing, even in this period of prosperity. $8,000,000,000 is the annual bill 
estimated for waste in distribution of all commodities. The chain store is de- 
signed substantially to reduce that figure—From an article by a leading 
chain store executive, in the New York Herald Tribune Magazine. 
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SOME GREAT BRITISH DISTINCTIONS 
by Albert Jay Nock 


THE English are addicted to a curious practice which is apprehended by an 
American only with great difficulty, and to which they give the rather con- 
ventional and indefinite name of “doing the Right Thing.” . . . Given a 
certain set of circumstances, an Englishman may be trusted to take a certain 
course of conduct, and to take it with energy, resolution and courage, for no 
reason in particular except to satisfy some inward sense of obligation. He 
may not, usually does not, have much light on the subject; doing the Right 
' Thing may be far enough, indeed, from doing right. In other circumstances, 
too, where the inner sense is quiescent, he may do something much worse; but 
in those circumstances he is sure to carry through with a darkened and in- 
stinctive allegiance to what he believes to be the Right Thing. 

Aside from the apparently irrational character of this addiction, what 
strikes the American as odd is that casuistry has no place in it. When an 
Englishman is bitten by a sense of the Right Thing, it seems never to occur 
to him, for instance, to raise the question whether the Right Thing, after it 
is done, will have enough practical importance to be worth doing. Again, it 
seems never to occur to him to put a mere personal desire, however strong, in 
competition with the Right Thing, and then to cast about him for plausible 
ways of justifying himself in following his desire. This uncommonly useful 
faculty seems largely left out of the individual Englishman, though collec- 
tively they show more of it than any other nation—a curious anomaly. . . . 

I have always been interested in this trait of the English because of the 
connection which it immediately established in my mind with the principle 
of liberty. The theory of freedom rests on the doctrine of natural rights, and 
I have always held with the Declaration of Independence that this doctrine 
is a sound one, that mankind is endowed by its Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, and that one of them is liberty. But the world is fast going away 
from old-fashioned people of my kind, and I am told that this doctrine is 
debatable and now quite out of style; that nowadays almost no one believes 
that mankind has any natural rights at all, but that all the rights it enjoys 
are legal and conventional, and therefore properly subject to abridgement 
or suppression by the authority that confers them. Aside from theory and 
principle, however, this matter of freedom has a practical side which is un- 
debatable, and about which, for some reason, very little is said; and this 
curious trait of the English serves admirably to bring it out. 

A comparison drawn between the English and ourselves in the matter 
of devotion to the Right Thing seems at first sight unfavorable to Americans; 
and so, to some extent, it is. But the great point is that an Englishman keeps 
up his susceptibility to the Right Thing very largely because he is free to 
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do so; because, that is, he is free to regulate so large a portion of his life in 
such way as he sees fit. . . 

He has not many laws to obey, and most of these relate to property; 
and what few of them bear on personal conduct are quite obviously bottomed 
on reason and good sense. He has too many laws, of course, and the present 
tendency over there, as everywhere, unhappily, is to multiply them; his situa- 
tion is not ideal; but as compared with the American, he lives in an anar- 
chist’s paradise. Moreover, his second region, the region of indifferent choice, 
is relatively large because there is no great pressure of unintelligent and 
meddlesome public opinion to reduce it. Hence life in England is an affair 
of much more individual responsibility than here. With so little law and so 
much choice, the sense of things “up to” the individual is correspondingly 
quickened. Therefore the third region of conduct, the region controlled by 
allegiance to the Right Thing, is less trespassed upon and does not tend to 
shrink, but on the contrary, should normally tend to enlarge by the progres- 
sive transference of items from the first and second regions. 

One is really astonished by the magnitude of the part that this sense of 
individual responsibility plays in the ordinary routine of living. Let me give 
two examples, one at each end of the scale of social importance. One Sunday 
morning in May, on the top deck of a Piccadilly bus, I saw a superb old speci- 
men of sixty-five or so, looking precisely like du Maurier’s cartoon of Sir 
Digby de Rigby. He wore a white plug hat with a two-inch black band, and 
a long shadbelly black coat, a purple-and-gold figured waistcoat, a high collar 
of antique design—something like a stock—a red tie, red socks, russet shoes 
and a pair of black-and-white checked pants such as no American has seen, 
I dare say, since the days of Christie’s minstrels. Exclusive of jewelry, I esti- 
mated the whole layout at something like five hundred dollars; there was 
not a shoddy thread in it. He had a couple of ladies with him, and his con- 
versation was entertaining and delightful; and as they disembarked opposite 
St. James’s, I judged they were headed for church, the time being right for 
it. The thing to be remarked is that no one commented on all this gorgeous- 


Our civilization, rich and varied as it may be, is 
not interesting; its general level falls too far below the 
standard set by the collective experience of mankind. 
If one points with pride to our endless multiplication 
of the mechanics of existence, and our incessant unin- 
telligent preoccupation with them, the artist replies that 
with all this he can do nothing. What he demands is 
great and interesting character, character that power- 
fully stirs the fancy and imagination, and a civilization 
in which such interests are dominant cannot supply it.— 


Albert Jay Nock. 
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ness or paid any attention to it. If the old chap liked to dress that way, why, 
that was the way he liked to dress, and since he was not actually annoying 
anybody, it was up to him—why not? Anywhere in America, on the other 
hand, a man who got himself up like that to go to church would have attracted 
a charmed and enthusiastic rabble from the moment he put his nose out of 
doors. 

So much for a small matter. At the other end of the scale of social im- 
portance, it is noteworthy that in England fornication is not a crime. An un- 
married couple may set up housekeeping in London and remain undisturbed 
by the law as long as they live, and if anyone else disturbs them the law will 
protect them; for English law protects those against whom it has no stated 
grievance, even though their conduct may not be exactly praiseworthy or 
popular. They may register at a hotel under their several names, and the 
law will not only leave them at peace but will protect their peace. English 
law interferes in sex relations only in the case of minors, to safeguard im- 
maturity; and in the case of adultery, to safeguard a property-interest, or 
the vestiges of one. Other cases are put over into the third region of conduct 
and left subject to the individual sense of the Right Thing. 

In America, on the other hand, the first region of conduct is egregiously 
expanded. I remember seeing recently a calculation that the poor American 
is staggering along under a burden of some two million laws; and obviously, 
where there are so many laws, it is hardly possible to conceive of any items 
of conduct escaping contact with one or more of them. Thus, the region 
where conduct is controlled by law so far encroaches upon the region of free 
choice and the region where conduct is controlled by a sense of the Right 
Thing, that there is precious little left of either. . . . 

In this respect, living in America is like serving in the army; ninety 
per cent of conduct is prescribed by law and the remaining ten per cent by 
the esprit du corps, with the consequence that opportunity for free choice in 
conduct is practically abolished. . . . —From On Doing the Right Thing, 
by permission of Harper & Brothers, through the author. 


God’s Grey Pocket A soft, fleecy blanket of white 
So that seeds underground upward 

God sewed a great grey pocket growing 
Over the sky and the setting sun, Might see by the frozen light 
With an errant sunbeam for a needle. And find their way in the springtime, 
When the golden seam was finished, Each one to its allotted space, 
God filled the pocket with snow, And there break forth into blossoms, 
And bade the West Wind gently Silent hymns to His Infinite Grace. 
Far out in the night to go, —Anne Blair, in Candlelight Dreams 
And over the brown earth scatter (Harold Vinal Ltd.). 
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From the Sculpture by Jacob Epstein 


This and its companion piece, Day, executed for the Underground Railways House, St. James’s 
Park, London, have again made this American-born sculptor a storm center of controversy, being 
denounced as “bestial” and as “expressionism that has ended in the grotesque.” In explanation of 
this statue, the sculptor says: “It is a mother-figure with her child-man exhausted and sleeping 
under her protection and benediction. The curved horizontal lines are expressive of sleep and 


rest descending on tired mankind.” 
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NEGLECTED AMERICAN HEROES 
by Charles Edward Russell! 


“AMERICANS,” said an eminent English observer, “are clearly a separate 
race. So far as I know, they are the only people in the world that hate them- 
selves.” 

He was talking about the fact, which seemed curious to him, that in 
America everything goes except what is American. There must be something 
in what he said. Take, for example, biography. We hunt alien climes for ac- 
counts of old dodos and fog-bound heroes that mean nothing to us and have 
in our own archives material for stories as snappy as ever were told—and for 
which we give not one hoot. Look at the biography shelves in any book store 
for the verifying of the first half of that statement. And then at the Revolu- 
tionary War for the rest. 

You cannot stir around in any of the records of those times without com- 
ing upon some story of heroism, devotion or daring that to biographer or 
historian in another country would be like found money. Take a few fore- 
shortened outlines and see how they strike you in the way of raw material. 


OLD DAN MORGAN 


About the middle of the eighteenth century there was living near Win- 
chester, Va., a young woman named Abigail Bailey, of whom one might well 
wish we knew more. She was the daughter of a farmer and is said to have 
been a good looker. Wise she certainly was; also possessed of a singular 
power or gift to mend broken lives and make them go again. She mended one 
in her neighborhood about 1765 and thereby performed for the cause of 
democratic government and the progress of the race a service that ought to 
make her immortal. 

When Braddock was preparing for his march upon Fort Duquesne, a 
stalwart young fellow that owned a team of horses and a wagon volunteered 
to go along as teamster. He said his name was Daniel Morgan, and that he 
had been born in New Jersey or Pennsylvania, he did not know which. He 
could barely read and write, but he was a good teamster and saw Braddock 
through to the end. When that stiff-necked son of a ramrod got what was 
coming to him, most of the other teamsters beat it for their lives. Morgan 
stuck to the job, bringing off the wounded. This brought him to the attention 
of George Washington, who, with other outfitting, had an excellent memory. 

When the next expedition was organized, this same Morgan was on hand 
again, to go along—this time as a soldier—and was welcomed with joy. He 
not only knew how to manage horses, but how to fight Indians; no man better. 
He was assigned to a company commanded by one William Crawford—an- 
other tall man of the colonies. 
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As they went along, Crawford saw a wagon and a wagoner, and, trans- 
portation being all to the bad, he commandeered both. 

At this the wagoner objected vehemently. Crawford said the thing was 
settled and to come along without words. Wagoner still objected and proposed 
backwoods arbitrament. He would fight Crawford to see whether he should 
go or stay. Crawford, who was of that order himself, agreed, but Morgan 
interfered. He said: 

“If you are beaten, the company is beaten; if I am beaten, nobody is 
beaten but Dan Morgan. Let me fight him.” 

Crawford reluctantly yielded. When the soldiers looked upon Morgan 
clothed they gave up hope, for the other man looked enough larger to make 
the fight one sided. But when Morgan had stripped they had a different feel- 
ing—200 pounds and not an ounce of fat. When it came to the fighting, he 
beat his man to a frazzle and the expedition moved on, conquered teamster 
and all. 

The command was presently incorporated with British troops. A young 
British lieutenant passed an insult on Morgan that he hotly resented, and the 
lieutenant struck him with the flat of his sword. 

At this the American rose in Morgan and he knocked the lieutenant 
down. 

Holy discipline being thus shivered, the British commandant came upon 
the scene and ordered the American to be triced up and punished with the 
inhuman penalty of 500 lashes on the bare back. They were inflicted, but it 
is better to omit the details. There are not many things more horrible in mili- 
tary history. 

Despite this savagery, Morgan kept to his work, became a petty officer, 
then captain, and one of the most noted Indian fighters in the Eastern country. 
The Indians hated him. Once they shot him from behind so that the ball 
grazed his spinal column, came out through his mouth and took with it all 
the teeth on the left side. The Indians thought they had him, and ran to get his 
scalp. He was mounted and, clinging around the neck of his horse, galloped 
away. A hot chase followed for miles, Morgan being barely conscious, but 
able to keep his seat. And so he reached a place of safety, where he lay for 
weeks at the point of death. 

When the Indian wars were settled he went to live at Winchester, where 
he started down hill, and at top speed. He drank, he gambled and he loafed— 
on the money he had received for soldiering. 

Then he saw Abigail, fell in love with her, and she straightened him up. 
For her sake he stopped the booze and all else unseemly, got land and more 
land, made it pay, accumulated money, married Abigail and allowed himself 
to be educated by her and others. 

The moment he heard the news from Lexington and Concord he started 
to raise a company, got it into shape and marched it all the way to Cambridge, 
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600 miles, in twenty-one days, and was welcomed with open arms by Wash- 
ington, who remembered him well. 

From that time he was in about everything that was going on. Wherever 
a really good fight broke out there was he in the midst of it—he and his 
fringe-shirted riflemen. At Saratoga he did marvelous work. When the South 
was overrun by the too confident British, Morgan was moved to that lively 
theater, and was not long in being heard from. It was his magnificent strategy 
that won the pivotal battle of Cowpens; he started Cornwallis along the fatal 
road to Yorktown and led him a dizzy dance that surpasses about all the 
other retreats chronicled in history. 

The greatness of the man’s soul overshadows everything else for study, 
speculation and wonder. The memory of those 500 lashes must have been 
gall and wormwood to him; yet behold him making as his specialty, next to 
fighting, a tireless kindness to British prisoners. Often he went out of his way 
to see that they were well cared for. 

Congress gave him thanks and a gold medal. When the Constitution was 
adopted he sat four years in the House of Representatives and then retired, 
full of honors. He died in 1802. 


DEBORAH SAMPSON 


Born in etic: Mass., December 17, 1760, a descendant of Governor 
William Bradford. Her prandtather had lost the family estates; her parents 
were poor. Accounts differ as to the extent of her education, but agree that 
she was studious and fond of reading. The booming of the cannon at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill seemed to arouse in her something latent and before 
unsuspected. She became an ardent Revolutionist. 

About 1780 she seems to have been assailed with a thought that to attend 
patriot rallies and make a cheerful cackle there was not really discharging 
the whole duty of a perfect patriot. She strove hard to put this thought from 
her, and failed. Then she made herself a suit of men’s clothing, donned it, 
cut her hair, fled from the house at night, took the name of Robert Shurtleff, 
enlisted in the American army and served there nearly three years. She was 
in the operations around Yorktown and saw Washington receive the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. 

The command to which she was attached, being ordered north, seal 
through Baltimore, where a young woman of wealth and station fell in love 
with her, sent her letters, and finally sought an interview—Olivia and Viola. 
For months she saw active service and wild adventures along the Hudson. 
One day in a battle with the Hessians near Tarrytown she was wounded 
twice—head and right thigh. To avoid a hospital, where her sex might be 
discovered, she dressed her wounds herself, picking the bullet out with 
knife and needle. When she fell ill of a fever the doctor suspected her sex 
and asked her, whereupon she did not lie. She was mustered out in 1783, 
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- went back to Massachusetts, married an excellent farmer named Benjamin 
Gannet and lived peacefully. 


HAYM SALOMON 


Any one that with an impartial mind will now approach the records of 
the American Revolution will be struck with three features of it. First, the 
mad daring of a revolt, without armament, army, navy, centralized govern- 
ment, cohesion, or a cent of money, against the foremost power in the world; 
next, the intensity of the feeling aroused by the conflict; and then the almost 
miraculous way in which men were raised up to meet emergencies and save 
the cause from ruin. Plainly it could never have gone through without the un- 
_ usual qualities of Washington; and again and again it would have gone on 
ihe financial rocks but for the clever men who enabled it to claw off. 

Of these the greatest was a Jew who had come to America from Poland. 
Haym Salomon was the fairy godfather of the revolutionary movement; 
also, the original American go-getter. Not for pay or for any sordid in- 
terest—for pure love of the cause. He had come to New York when young 
and had prospered greatly there as merchant and broker. Hence his natural 
interests were on the side of the British, but at the beginning of the row he cast 
away all concern for himself, became an ardent patriot, and for anti-British 
activities was imprisoned in a loathsome dungeon called the Provost, that 
stood in what is now New York’s City Hall Park. 

The barbarities he suffered there permanently shattered his health. 
When he was released it was to be rearrested on a charge that he had con- 
spired with Washington to fire the British fleet and stores. There was no 
evidence against him, but in those days evidence on such a charge was super- 
fluous. A handy court martial sentenced him to be shot. Just in time to escape 
that attention, he escaped from prison. He had bribed his jailer. 

He made his way to Philadelphia and became the real financier of the 
American cause. Whenever Robert Morris was at his wits’ end in his per- 
petual chase for the elusive dollar, he would call for Salomon, and Salomon 
would go out and produce the gold. He never failed. He cashed the govern- 
ment’s notes, indorsed the government’s bills of exchange, financed unpaid 
officers and penniless statesmen. 

He was fiscal agent for France and paymaster general for the whole 
French army—gratuitously. He kept Madison and other members of the 
Constitutional Convention from plain starvation. He did the most prodigious 
stunts in financiering and never asked a thing for himself—not even thanks 
or recognition. When he died it was found that he had advanced to his 
adopted country what was for those times the staggering sum of $658,000 
and so saved the Republic. The next time we get around to erect a monument 
to a Revolutionary hero I hope it will be to him. . . .—From the New York 
Herald Tribune Magazine. 
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MAN’S STANDING HANDICAP 
by Professor Donald A. Laird 


A MANUFACTURER wanted me to size up chairs for him, to help select 
ones which would eliminate all possible fatigue. In studying the problem I 
was astonished to find that in order to sit or stand scientifically I had to know 
something about bears, penguins, babies’ spines, and how sixty-five per cent 
of the geniuses of the world have worked. I also made the great discovery 
that man is the only animal which sits, and this is due to his posture! 

There is no other animal which persistently walks in the vertical posi- 
tion. Bears walk in this upright position from time to time, as do some birds, 
such as the penguin, but man is the only one who sticks to this position 
through thick and thin. . . . At that, man is an animal built internally for 
living with his trunk in a horizontal position parallel with the surface of the 
earth, but perverse habit makes him go against the way Nature intended him 
to go, and thus he walks upright. . . . 

There are valves in our veins, for example, which function best when 
we are in the horizontal posture. If we walked on all fours the appendix 
would not clog up and precipitate a hospital bill. The colon has to work 
against gravity in the upright trunk. There is more danger of brain hemor- 
rhage in the vertical position of the trunk, as well as increased susceptibility 
to varicose veins. 

Man has been changed in appearance by his upright position. It has 
given his spine two curves, so that it resembles an elongated letter “S” while 
other animals have a spine with a single curve resembling a stretched- 
out “C.” 

The reverse curve we have acquired in our spines makes it easier to bal- 
ance the trunk on the big femur bones of the leg, by moving the center of 
gravity of the trunk back a few inches. The year-old child has only the single 
curve in its spine, but as soon as it begins to walk the additional curve makes 
its appearance. 

Big feet, stronger heels, arches developed, and a larger great toe are 
the price we have to pay at one end for this erect posture. At the other end 
of the body there have been one or two outstanding advantages resulting from 
man’s typical posture. The range of vision and hearing was enormously in- 
creased, while the lower animals still depend almost entirely upon smell and 
taste. The drainage from the brain is vastly better in the upright body. The 
bony sinuses are drained better, however, in the horizontal position. . . . 

Within the trunk itself we discover that the upright posture encourages 
all our mysterious and important “insides” to sag an inch or more, encourag- 
ing rupture, displaced kidneys and bladder stones. Great strain is also thrown 
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on the heart, and lung action is restricted, favoring the development of tu- 
berculosis. . . . 

Posture is an active thing. It is produced by the codperation of a great 
number of simple nerve reflexes—although these are not yet perfectly de- 
veloped in our present stage of evolution. As a result, posture needs some 
voluntary help, since nature is not perfectly equipped to take care of it with- 
out assistance. 

Posture is a fight against gravity. An exact percentage of good posture 
can be obtained by measuring one’s length while lying down and dividing 
this by the length when standing up. If one habitually wins the posture fight 
with gravity he will be as tall standing as he is lying down. 

: Gravity pulls organs in the body cavity downward. If gravity rather than 
posture wins the fight the waist measure will be larger than the chest. Chest 
circumference should be ten per cent greater than that of the belt line. 

The curve should be kept in the small of the back. This can be tested 
readily by standing naturally with back to the wall; if the posture is right 
the hand should fit snugly between the small of the back and the wall. Tall, 
slender people should give most attention to posture as their build makes 
them especially prone to bad posture. 

Whether posture is “good” or “bad” there is a continual struggle of 
muscles to keep the body from succumbing to gravity. This may be such a 
habitual strain that we are not aware of it. Just standing may become very 
fatiguing for this reason. So will sitting, unless mechanical support is pro- 
vided by the chair in order to relieve the strain of the balancing muscles. 
When standing for a long time is absolutely necessary, the habit should be 
formed of carrying the body weight on the ball of the foot, rather than on 
heel or toe, and rests should be taken intermittently by flexing one leg and 
allowing the other to carry most of the body weight. . . . Changing from 
the one position to the other is genuinely restful. Even office desks and chairs 
have been arranged so this can be done. Continuous sitting appears to be as 
undesirable as continuous standing.—From an article by the director of the 
psychological laboratory at Colgate University, in The Scientific American. 


Epitaph Who ran and fainted, who was frail and 
strong, 
Here is consumed by grass and rain and With grasp too tight, of too great 
sun need for giving, 
Dust of the deathless fire that is Armored for justice, piteous of wrong 
20 ONTEIES Who fought for more than life and 


This casual handful, holding all in one 
And one in all, who was both God 
and human. : 
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died of living. 
—Virginia Woods Bellamy, in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 
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WESTERN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 
by Charles A. Beard 


WHAT is called Western or modern civilization by way of contrast with 
the civilization of the Orient or medieval times is at bottom a civilization that 
rests upon machinery and science as distinguished from one founded on 
agriculture or handicraft commerce. It is in reality a technological civiliza- 
tion. It is only about two hundred years old, and, far from shrinking in its 
influence, is steadily extending its area into agriculture as well as handi- 
crafts. If the records of patent offices, the statistics of production, and the 
reports of laboratories furnish evidence worthy of credence, technological 
civilization, instead of showing signs of contraction, threatens to overcome 
and transform the whole globe. . . . 

Machine civilization, based on technology, science, invention and ex- 
panding markets, differs from all others in that it is highly dynamic, con- 
taining within itself the seeds of constant reconstruction. . . . The order 
of steam is hardly established before electricity invades it; electricity hardly 
gains a fair start before the internal combustion engine overtakes it. There 
has never been anywhere in the world any order comparable with it, and all 
analogies drawn from the middle ages, classical antiquity and the Orient are 
utterly inapplicable to its potentialities, offering no revelations as to its 
future... . 

Unless there is a material decline in Western technology—and no evi- 
dence of such a slump is now in sight—then it may be safely contended that 
none of the agricultural civilizations of Asia or Africa will be able to catch 


Is the prevention of disease by sanitation more 
materialistic than curing it by touching saints’ bones? 
Is feeding the multitude by mass production more ma- 
terialistic than feeding it by a miracle? Is the elimina- 
tion of famines by a better distribution of goods more 
materialistic than prevention by the placation of the 
rain gods? At any rate, it is not likely that science and 
machinery will be abandoned because the theologian 
(who seldom refuses to partake of their benefits) wrings 
his hands and cries out against materialism. After 
all, how can he consistently maintain that Omnip- 
otent God ruled the world wisely and well until the dawn 
of the modern age and abandoned it to the Evil One be- 
cause Henry VIII or Martin Luther quarrelled with the 
Pope and James Watt invented the steam engine?— 


Charles A. Beard. 
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up with the scientific development of the West. As things stand at present, 
none of them gives any promise of being able to overrun the West as the con- 
querors of Rome overran the provinces of that Empire. Certainly there is not 
likely to be, in any future that we can foresee, such an equality of armaments 
as existed between the best of the Roman legions and the forces of her con- 
querors. Hence the downfall of the West through conquest may fairly be 
ruled out of the possibilities of the coming centuries. If, in due time, the 
East smashes the West on the battlefield, it will be because the East has com- 
pletely taken over the technology of the West, gone it one better, and thus 
become Western in civilization. . . . 

Probably terrible wars will arise and prove costly in blood and treas- 
ure, but it is a strain upon the speculative faculties to conceive of any con- 
flict that could desiroy the population and mechanical equipment of the 
Western world so extensively that human vitality and science could not re- 
store economic prosperity and even improve upon the previous order. Ac- 
cording to J. S. Mill, the whole mechanical outfit of a capitalistic country can 
be reproduced in about ten years. Hence the prospect of repeated and costly 
wars in the future need not lead us to the pessimistic view that suicide is to 
be the fate of machine civilization—From Har per’s Magazine. 


Shelter 


Pll build a rampart of your pleasant lies 
To keep me from despair. 


Apollo Senex 


Give me an old poet, 
Not these young, 


Crying, crying, with a hurt in the tongue 
This much of pretty desperate words— 
Books are more than birds. 


Give me an old poet 
Thick with scars, 

Quit with babbling of the stars 
And of disasters more or less, 
Who chirps with bitter pleasaniness; 
Full of quaint wisdom, but inclined 
To let alone the neighbor’s mind, 
Abstemious of fury, yet 

Adept of all regret... 
Wine-colored as a stricken leaf, 

And Sybarite of grief. 
The soundless laugh in the Alas, 
The old last cricket in the grass. 


—Rose O’Neill, in Voices. 
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Pll warm myself in the kindness of your 
eyes 
From the inclement air. 


Your gray eyes, with the lashes silvered 
sweetly, 

Are unrebuked and young. 

And cool graciousness adorns so neatly 

Your honey-casual tongue. 


When truth is cold, and the ways of 
men are harsh, 

Pl seek your south like the September 
birds, 

When souls clash like reeds in a frozen 
marsh, 

PU wrap me in your words. 


—Jessica Nelson North, in The Lyric 


LAWLESSNESS AND THE 18TH AMENDMENT 


by James Truslow Adams 


ANY law that goes counter to the strong feeling of a large part of the popu- 
lation is bound to be disobeyed in America. Any law that is disobeyed 
necessarily results in lawbreaking and in lowering respect for law as law. 
The Eighteenth Amendment is doing that on a gigantic scale, but it is operat- 
ing upon a population already the most lawless in spirit of any in the great 
modern civilized countries. 

Lawlessness has been and is one of the most distinctive American traits. 
It is obvious that a nation does not become lawless or law-abiding overnight. 
The United States is English in origin, and, even making allowance for the 
hordes of “foreigners” who have come here, there must be some reason why 
today England is the most law-abiding of nations and ourselves the least so. 
It is impossible to blame the situation on the “foreigners.” The overwhelm- 
ing mass of them were law-abiding in their native lands. If they become law- 
less here it must be largely due to the American atmosphere and conditions. 

There seems to me to be plenty of evidence to prove that the immigrants 
are made lawless by America rather than that America is made lawless by 
them. If the general attitude toward law, if the laws themselves and their ad-_ 
ministration, were all as sound here as in the native lands of the immigrants, 
those newcomers would give no more trouble here than they did at home. 
This is not the case, and Americans themselves are, and always have been, 
less law-abiding than the more civilized European nations. 

Living much in England, I have had frequent occasion to comment on 
the startling difference which one feels with respect to the public attitude 
toward law in that country and in our own. No one can be there without feel- 
ing this difference, but, lest my own insistence upon it be set down to preju- 
dice, let me quote the opinion of Dr. Kirchwey, head of the Department of 
Criminology in the New York School of Social Work, formerly Dean of the 
Columbia Law School, and one-time Warden of Sing Sing Prison. “Our 


Respect for law is a plant of slow growth. If, for 
centuries, laws have been reasonably sound, and im- 
partially and surely enforced by the lawful authorities, 
respect for law as law will increase. If, on the other 
hand, laws are unreasonable or go counter to the habits 
and desires of large parts of the population, and are not 
enforced equitably or surely, respect for law will de- 
crease. On the whole, the first supposition applies to the 
history of England for three hundred years and the 
second to our own.—James Truslow Adams. 
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visitor to London,” he writes, “will have heard much of the low crime rate 


of that great city, of the efficiency of the unarmed police, of the swift and | 


sure administration of criminal laws. Let him look further and note the in- 
grained habit of law observance of every class of the population from the 
man in the street to the judge on the bench. He will find no attempt made to 
violate the restrictive laws governing the sale of liquor, whether by licensed 
vendor or by the customer; rarely a violation of traffic regulations by cabmen 
or private driver . . . he will not discover a trace of the sporting spirit 
which leads his fellow citizens of the American commonwealth to laugh at 
the escape of a daring criminal from the legal consequences of his guilt. 
And, if he cares to pursue his studies further, he will find on the other side 
of the English Channel still other communities where, as in England, a low 
crime rate is set against a background of an all but mniversat sentiment of 
respect for law and order.” . . . 

It is needless to say that we are not going to be able to shed this heritage 
quickly or easily. In fact we have gone so far on the wrong road that it is by 
no means certain that we can ever get back on the right one even with the best 
of intentions. . . . 

For three centuries we have been developing disrespect for law. Our 
heritage has made recovery more difficult for us by bringing about conditions 
that themselves help to increase our disrespect and lawlessness, aside from 
the feeling of the individual citizen. This portion of our heritage is in large 
part from New England. The Puritans insisted that their own ideals of life 
and manners should be forced on the community at large, and they also 
believed that any desirable change could be brought about by legislation. 
Partly from our Puritan ancestry and partly from the exaggerated influence 
attributed to the legislatures in colonial days. . . . 

Americans have believed that their ideals should be expressed in the 
form of law, regardless of the practical question of whether such laws could 
be enforced. They have apparently considered that the mere presence of such 
laws will help respect for the ideal, regardless of the fact that the presence of 
such unenforceable laws will bring about disrespect for law itself. Every 
minority which has had a bee in its bonnet has attempted to make that bee 
“home” into a law, and to a remarkable extent the majorities have not cared, 
partly because they take little interest in public affairs, but mainly because 
they imagine that even if some “fool law” is passed they can disobey it if 
they choose, as they have others. Because we have ceased to have any respect 
for law we allow any sort of laws to be passed, and then—the vicious circle 
continuing—our disrespect increases yet more because of the nature of such 
laws. 

When Americans talk about their glorious past, it may be well for them 
to remember that we have one of the most sinister inheritances in this matter 
of law from which any civilized nation could suffer, a heritage that we are 
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apparently passing down to our children in a still worse form. For this 
reason, if for no other, I believe that the unenforced and unenforceable 
Eighteenth Amendment was one of the heaviest blows ever directed against 
the moral life of any nation—From The Atlantic Monthly. 


Rum-Running in Finland 


Prohibition has created a new pro- 
fession in Finland. To the three ancient 
estates—farmers, lumbermen and fisher- 
men—has been added the fourth estate 
of bootlegger. These fisherfolk have at- 
tained such perfection in their boot- 
legging craft that they are like to over- 
supply their market and be driven back 
to the fishing business. 

The comparative ease with which al- 
cohol can be brought into the country 
is not without its advantages. Smuggling 
has killed the home-brew industry. Po- 
tato-alcohol can be fetched into the 
country cheaper and better than domes- 
tic grain-alcohol may be illegally dis- 
tilled in Finland. Further, one hears no 
complaints of poisonous or adulterated 
alcohol in Finland. Where the genuine 
stuff may be had in abundance, there’s 
no sense in decocting such counterfeits 
as synthetic gin. . . 

It is against the law for any one in 
Finland to operate a motor-boat faster 
than twelve knots without a special li- 
cense. It is rare that a pursued rum- 
runner attempts to avoid capture. What 
he tries to do is to preserve his liquor. 
The stuff he deals in is imported in ten- 
gallon tin cans, just as gasoline was dis- 
tributed some twenty years ago. Some 
of the shrewder captains transport their 
cans of alcohol in canisterlike contrap- 
tions constructed on the order of a huge 
canary-bird cage. The cargo is towed 
behind the power-boat. On the approach 
of the police the tow-line, to which is 
tied a buoy and a bag of salt, is cast off. 
After some hours the salt melts, the 


buoy rises to the surface, and discloses 
to the expectant captain the exact loca- 
tion of his jettisoned cargo. . . .—Al- 
fred Pearce Dennis, vice-chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission, in 
Scribner’s Magazine. 


Law Making and Breaking 


Ninety-odd hundredths of our be- 
havior is quite unaffected by law or the 
Constitution either. Most of us do not 
abstain from murder or from stealing 
because it is against the laws of the 
United States, but because we think 
those actions are wrong and that it is 
bad for us as well as other people that 
we should be thieves or murderers. The 
proportion of our citizens who need 
statutes to regulate their ordinary be- 
havior is fortunately still pretty small. 

What then is the thing to do about 
Volstead and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment? Certainly it is to get better laws 
than we have and approach the whole 
subject in a better spirit. Prohibition- 
ists give out that everybody who is op- 
posed to Prohibition is working secretly 
or openly in the interest of rum sellers. 
That is nonsense. A large proportion of 
the existing Wets are hardly less con- 
cerned to lessen the evils of alcohol 
than the Drys are. They want laws that 
will work and do good. They know that 
the evils of rum can never be eliminated 
by compulsion. They will look for laws 
that will do the most good to public 
morals at the least cost of liberty and 
self-respect—Edward S. Martin, in 
Harper’s Magazine. 
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‘UNEARTHING THE MONGOLIAN COLOSSUS 
by Roy Chapman Andrews 


Returning from his fourth expedition into the Gobi Desert, 
the chief of the division of Asiatic exploration of the American 
Museum of Natural History thus recounts his latest and great- 
est discovery of prehistoric mammalian life. On a previous 
expedition in the same region, Dr. Andrews discovered the first 
dinosaur eggs and unearthed the skull and parts of the skele- 
ton of the Baluchitherium—hitherto the largest known mam- 
mal. 

Besides unearthing the colossal skeleton, whose upper arm 
bone is “as thick as a man’s body and (the part found) four 
feet long,” the latest expedition made it clear that a Paleolithic 
people whom Dr. Andrews calls the Dune Dwellers were once 
abundant in Mongolia. No fewer than fifteen thousand im- 
plements, flaked knives of jasper and chalcedony, scrapers and 
the like have been collected. Dr. Andrews suggests that these 
people lived in skin shelters on the sunny sides of river banks 
and migrated into Siberia, China and possibly into America by 
the old land bridge connecting Asia and Alaska. 


SHACKELFORD, photographer of the Central Asiatic Expedition, had been 
hunting fossils all the morning. He came into the mess tent for tiffin and 
casually remarked that he had found a “bone.” Rather too casually, I 
thought. I was sure that the half had not been told. After suitable encourage- 
ment he admitted that it was a large bone—a very large bone. Only the end 
of it was projecting from a hill slope, but that end was as big as his body. 
There was a roar from the table at that, for Shack’s body is far from thin. 
He is not exactly globular, but he certainly is fat. A bone as big as any part 
of his torso would be some bone. 

“Don’t believe me then,” quoth Shack, “but [ll show you.” 

And show us he did. Walter Granger, Bill Thomson, Shack and I went 
there in a car, for the place was two miles from camp. It proved to be a gray 
slope which dropped off abruptly into a deep ravine. Ten feet down the side 
lay a great white ball. Until I examined it I would not believe that it was 
bone, for it actually was as thick as Shackelford’s body. A little brushing off 
of yellow sand showed it to be the head of a humerus, or upper arm bone. 
More brushing exposed its entire length and brought to light the end of an- 
other massive shaft which ran deep into the hillside. The size was almost 
terrifying. . . . It was as thick as a man’s body and four feet long. A man’s 
humerous would look like an unimportant sliver beside it. And remember 
that it was the shortest bone in the beast’s fore limb above the feet. The second 
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giant shaft proved to be the radius. It was five feet long and so heavy that 
two of us could hardly lift it. . . . 

Before the massive radius lay bare for its entire length Granger dis- 
covered another from the opposite side; also two enormous ribs. Just behind 
them, farther in the hillside, was exposed a corner of a flat bone; then a huge 
tooth nearly as large as an apple came into view. That gave all of us a thrill, 
for a skull with teeth meant that we could positively identify the specimen. 
But it proved to be only a jaw, and the left side was gone. The doctor next 
uncovered the middle metatarsal of one foot. A human metatarsal is about 
four inches long; this one is nearly two feet in length and larger than a roll- 
ing pin. 

Then we paused to have a look at things. The shoveling squad had re- 
moved fifteen feet of hillside, leaving a flat bench where the bones lay 
exposed. They were all on the same level, close together, and the ends pointed 
in the same direction. It was obvious that the deposition had taken place in 
the bed of a swift stream flowing north. Crossbedding of the yellow gravel 
and the position of the bones told the story. The animal had died in the 
stream, the flesh decomposed and the skeleton disarticulated. The smaller 
parts had been carried on by the water; doubtless many had been broken by 
pounding against rocks. The massive limb bones had been left where the 
beast died. They were too heavy even for a torrent to move more than a few 
feet... . 

We were disappointed not to have found a skull, but the jaw was some 
compensation. The teeth showed at once that the specimen could not be 
Baluchitherium; almost certainly the bones represented an unknown beast. 
It was as large as Baluch, if not larger, and must be just about the maximum 
size that land mammals can attain. . . . 

It is a pretty safe bet that he is first cousin to Baluchitherium; that he is 
another branch of the great group of rhinoceroses, some members of which 
are still living. And it is an equally safe bet that he will stand for all time 
as the world’s most gigantic land mammal. 

The marvelous bad lands which lay just below our camp produced other 
new beasts. One of them was almost as big as the Mongolian colossus and 
even more extraordinary in appearance. It belonged to a group of mammals 
known as titanotheres, which superficially resembled rhinoceroses, but had 
no direct relation to them. They became extinct many millions of years ago 
and are not represented among modern mammals. . . . —From The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


The world does move, but as a gen- Nothing dies so hard and rallies so 
eral rule only when somebody kicks it. often as the spirit of intolerance.—Sena- 
—Siruthers Burt. tor William E. Borah. 
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ORIGINS OF SOME POPULAR SONGS 7 
by Ray Nash q 


AT the beginning of the Civil War, when a number of Northerners put up — 
$500 in gold to secure an inspirational hymn for the Union, their offer sent — 
tremors to the ends of the creative world. It elicited responses from all over 
America—the South, oddly enough, excepted—from England, and even — 
from Italy. Today, in place of $500, there is the Brooks-Aten offer of $6,000. — 
Instead of twelve hundred contestants, there are nearly as many thousands. 

Concerning the Civil War contest contemporary writers record that the 
thirteen judges weltered in manuscripts for weeks, finally dismissing the — 
project as hopeless. The story of the first prize contest for a national anthem 
almost confirms the critics who shout, usually in various keys of sentimental- 
ity, that genius will not burn money; that immortal music bursts forth during 
national crises, immaculately conceived. 

Oddly enough, even as those patriots of the Civil War were looking for 
musical inspiration for the Union among contest entries, the song which ac- 
tually served the Northern cause was evolving with the help of the rude army — 
rhymsters. It was born while “The Tigers,” officially the Second Battalion, 
Massachusetts Infantry, were plying pick and shovel on the earthworks of 
old Fort Warren, commanding the Boston Harbor. As they toiled they sang. 
And among their favorites was an old Methodist hymn to whose swinging — 
rhythm they fitted jingling words; words having to do in particular with a — 
Scottish wag, John Brown, who worked with them. Finally some wit, struck — 
by the identity of the Scot’s name with that of the hero of Ossawatomie, hit 
off the lines which we know today as the first verse of John Brown’s Body. — 

The inception of Dixie appears to have been almost as inadvertent, al- 
though the song was more purposefully launched. This moving Southern — 
lyric was composed and written by an Ohioan named Dan Emmett a year or 
so before the outbreak of the Civil War. At that time Emmett was connected 
with Dan Bryant’s Minstrel Show on Broadway, New York City, and he 
wrote the song to enliven a-sagging play. Popular fancy was intrigued at 
once, and after trying vainly to adopt The Bonnie Blue Flag as the South’s 
battle song, the Confederacy finally capitulated to the infectious strains of 
Dixie. Forthwith it became, and remains to this day, the true expression of 
the South. 

These two familiar songs have been called in testimony by both sides of 
the current controversy regarding inspired music and how it comes to be. 
To point out that money and inspiration will not mix, a syndicated editorial 
widely circulated recently has this to say: “National anthems aren’t written 
in cold blood, so to speak. They have to have profoundly touching and mov- 
ing associations interwoven in them, as Dixie had in the South.” To which 
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another writer promptly responds, “No, anthems aren’t written in cold blood 
—for your benefit I am still considering Dixie an anthem—they are written 
for an express purpose. There wasn’t anything like $6,000 in Dixie for the 
writer, I suppose, but considering the time he spent on it, it probably paid 
him well enough. He did such a good job that the South adopted it, part and 
parcel. Your ‘profoundly touching and moving associations’ have been grow- 
ing up around it ever since, and it has become a people’s song. But what did 
any of these sentiments have to do with the writing of it?” So the charge of 
a priori reasoning is lodged against the stand-patters; and the stand-patters 
in turn reply that their indicters are vandals and iconoclasts. The contest now 
running has called forth numberless little spats of this kind, all aside from 
the central issue. 

While on the subject of Civil War Songs, Home, Sweet Home deserves 
a line, John Howard Payne, an inveterate roamer, wrote the words, adapted 
them to an old Sicilian air, and put the whole to use in an English musical 
comedy. Payne was a native of New York. After a life of wandering, he 
became American consul at Tunis and died there in 1852. Home, Sweet Home 
aroused such poignant nostalgia among the troops during the Civil War that 
edicts were frequently issued against its use. Here again a true emotion was 
made articulate in song; it lived and became part of the national music. Yet, 
we may be reminded, it was written for an English musical comedy; its com- 
position was purposeful, its broad appeal purely accidental, or rather, in- 
cidental. . . . 

Until the Great War, Hail Columbia, or The President’s Air, as it used 
to be called, was considered the American national hymn by a great many 
European nations. To the strains of this bombastic old song, also a product 
of Payne’s borrowing proclivities, the first American ship glided through the 
Kiel canal. Again it was played by a Paris orchestra when Thomas A. Edison 
formally opened the Grand Opera House in Paris, 1889. But now it may be 
dismissed as the “most threadbare of our national songs.” . . . 

America, for a long time, seriously subscribed to Yankee Doodle as its 
national anthem. During the ceremonies at the surrender of Yorktown, it was 
this ditty that represented the conquerors. Apropos of the same air, a story is 
told of John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay at the signing of the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814. The burghers, in homage to the distinguished guests, resolved 
to serenade the British and American ambassadors with their respective na- 
tional anthems. Inquiring of Henry Clay, they learned that Yankee Doodle 
was the American “hymn,” but no one could furnish music. Finally Clay 
called his colored servant. “Bob, whistle Yankee Doodle to this gentleman,” 
he ordered. Bob pursed his lips, and as he trilled the notes his auditors trans- 
cribed the first American “national anthem” ever heard in Europe!—From 
Musical America. 
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JAZZ IS NOT MUSIC 
by Sigmund Spaeth 


JAZZ is not a form of music. It is a treatment applied to music, and, inci- 
dentally, to all the other arts, and to modern life in general. The jazz treat- 
ment, in brief, is a distortion of the conventional, a revolt against tradition, a 
deliberate twisting of established formulas. As such, it is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the civilization of today. 

It is human nature to rebel against orthodoxy, particularly when the 
underlying reasons for its laws and forms have been forgotten. All through 
the history of the world there have been climaxes of rebellion in every phase 
of life and art—rebellion against an established aristocracy, rebellion against 
political tyranny, rebellion against traditional ethics, rebellion against the 
formalism of literature, painting, sculpture, architecture and music. 

Every rebel in art has “jazzed” the formulas of his predecessors. In 
fact, “jazz” is a verb rather than a noun. Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Wagner, Strauss, Debussy and Stravinsky all represent a jazzing of musical 
conventions, for they all, in some degree, distorted what before them had been 
_accepted as conventionally correct. If their revolt proved constructive, their 
novel ideas became traditional, and served as established formulas for the 
next generation. With the exception of Stravinsky and Strauss, who are still 
living, this has actually happened to all the composers mentioned—all of 
them arch-heretics in their day. . . . 

Popular composers have only in a few cases invented their melodies, 
generally borrowing this essential foundation and then “jazzing it up.” The 
real artists of jazz in the popular field have been the arrangers and masters 
of orchestration—men like Ferdie Grofé, Bodenwald Lampe, Domenico Sa- 
vino, and Frank Black. The one great creative genius of jazz thus far is 
George Gershwin. His Rhapsody in Blue was epoch-making, for it showed 
that the jazz treatment could be applied in other ways than for the mere 
complication of dance music. He used every type of musical distortion— 
rhythmic, melodic and harmonic—and the unconventional tone colors were 
supplied by Grofé, who did the jazz orchestration. But the whole thing rested 
upon a foundation of honest invention and individual self-expression. The 
Rhapsody in Blue, therefore, is music rather than jazz, and thus occupies a 
niche of its own in American tonal art. 

Gershwin’s Concerto in F, for piano and symphony orchestra, is even 
more significant. It is perhaps the best piece of absolute music yet composed 
by a native American. If it has a weakness, it is in the orchestration, which 
is Gershwin’s own. In at least two places his climaxes fail to come off, simply 
because he is not sufficiently familiar with the resources of the symphony 
orchestra, The basic musical ideas, however, sparkle with individual genius 
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and the jazz treatment is always legitimate. One almost wishes that the com- 
poser had completely thrown off the burden of the Liszt tradition, particularly 
in the Finale, which is not quite up to the first two movements. . . . 

The weaker elements of the jazz method are gradually disappearing, 
which makes it perhaps a question whether even the stronger elements will 
survive. The monotony of the foxtrot rhythm has become distinctly tiresome, 
and relief is constantly sought in all directions, even that of the old-fashioned 
waltz, the tango, and the square dance. But this is a restless age, and for 
physical reasons the foxtrot will be hard to kill. 

Certainly the day of merely noisy jazz is already over. There was a 
time when this treatment implied merely a raucous and inarticulate shouting 
of hoarse-throated instruments, with each player trying to outdo his fellows 
in fantastic cacophony. The pianist pounded out the fundamental rhythm, 
with a suggestion of tune, to which the others added their indiscriminate 
variations. . . . 

If the jazz elements ever become a part of recognized music, as is quite 
possible, they will enter into it so subtly and imperceptibly as to seem no 
longer a distortion but a normal expression of established orthodoxy. In that 
case, even as now, it will be impossible to say definitely, “This is jazz, and 
this, on the other hand, is music.” For the jazz will remain a treatment rather 
than an element, even when disguised by the veneer of respectability, and 
against its onslaughts the mighty fortresses of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
are fairly sure to stand impregnable-——From The Forum. 


his novels of life among the Carolina 
negroes; and Percy Crosby, whose novel 
Skippy has, in my opinion, given Amer- 


Humor as Distinguished from 
Comedy 


They say that Americans as a race 
have no Sense of Humor. I think this is 
profoundly true. . . . In all our liter- 
ary history we have produced only a 
few scattered works of Humor: Clemens, 
Harte, Riley, perhaps Holmes. Our 
joke-papers (with the possible excep- 
tion of The New Yorker, which after all 
could not flourish elsewhere in this 
country), our articles, our illustrations 
are mostly inferior in Humor to those 
published in England. Today we have 
less than a half dozen writers whose 
work could be called Humor: Don Mar- 
quis, of course, and Chris Morley on 
occasions, and the immortal Herriman 
of Krazy Kat; Du Bose Heyward with 


ica her most important contribution to 
Humor of the century. Skippy is Amer- 
ican Humor at its native best: utterly 
unique, hard-boiled, blunt, swift in 
pace, the national idiom lifted at last 
into poetry, an indigenous epic worthy 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
highest products of English Humor to- 
day. 

But if the American roster of Humor 
is pathetically limited, the protagonists 
of American Comedy have no such need 
to bow their heads to English superior- 
ity. For her every entry in the field, we 
have a dozen knights ready to break the 
comic lance. Here, if anywhere, Amer- 
ica is supreme. The salt of Comedy is 
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native to her, it is part of her national 
life, it is the inevitable product of a 
hurried rhythm that has no leisure for 
the tranquil luxuries of Humor. It 
sparks from the universal grind of 
wheels, it grins behind the fumes of 
gases and the smoke of factories, its 
laughter peals high above the roar of a 
million motors. It is in the philosophic 
shrug of the factory drudge, the sub- 
way wise-crack of a weary stenographer 
bound for the Bronx, the horse-play of 
a native theater to which these dull 
minds turn for a moment from their 
endless routine. Hardship has taught us 
to laugh; we have not had time to learn 
to smile-—Corey Ford, in Vanity Fair. 


A New Humorist—“The Pri- 
vicity Agent” 

Privicity is, obviously, the opposite 
of publicity ...and the privicity 
agent, if he is to succeed in the highest 
way, will have to teach the public that 
it does not want to hear anything about 
his client. And to do that, he will have 
to teach his client to behave in such a 
way that the public will not want to 
hear about him. That, of course, will 
sometimes be very difficult; but in most 
cases where it is impossible the reason 
will be that the client does not really 
want privicity—he only thinks he does. 

There is one radical difference be- 
tween publicity and privicity, which on 
the whole seems to me to be strongly in 
favor of the younger art. Publicity is a 
necessity; privicity is a luxury. Pub- 
licity pays for itself, or it is no good 
and nobody wants it; privacity will have 
to be paid for by those who seek to en- 
joy its benefits. Eventually there may 
come to be charitable foundations for 
the purpose of providing privacity for 
deserving persons who are in urgent 
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need of it and cannot afford to pay the 
Price <3, 

But the main thing in its favor, as an 
art, is that it is going to be so terribly 
difficult. All the tendencies of the age 
are against it. The privicity artist must 
fight his way up stream, while the pub- 
licity agent paddles easily down it, 
looking as if he was making twelve miles 
an hour and actually by his own exer- 
tions making about two.—From Profes- 
sor Bernard K. Sandwell’s (McGill Uni- 
versity) The Privicity Agent. 


A Humorist Takes America 
Seriously 

I have decided, regretfully, to discon- 
tinue my residence in the United States 
and to reside in Europe from now on, 
or until such time as life and liberty 
may be better enjoyed in my native land, 
because of: 

1. Prohibition, and the orgy of bar- 
barous drinking that has come with it. 

2. Crime, and the futile efforts toward 
suppressing it. 

3. Rotary meetings, searching un- 
successfully for parking places, progress 
and pep. 

4. Reformers, and the tendency of the 
populace generally to make other peo- 
ple’s business its own. 

5. The imbecility of our public of- 
ficials and of our legislative bodies. 

6. The backwardness of the country in 
the beaux arts. 

7. Money grubbing. 

8. The restlessness of the country, not 
only in the life that it leads, but in its 
jazz, its “insane hurry over nothing,” 
and its restless architecture. 

9. The difficulty in obtaining good 
servants. 

10. The climate-—Frank Ward O’Mal- 
ley, journalist, author and playwright, 
in the New York World. 


THE SINKING OF THE «VESTRIS” 
by William Wills Davies 


The most awful and lamentable sea tragedy of recent 
years—the sinking of a Lamport and Holt (British) liner some 
two hundred miles off the Virginia Capes—is here recounted 
by a surviving passenger, a correspondent of La Nacion 
of Buenos Aires. One hundred and eleven lives were lost, in- 
cluding that of Captain William Carey, of the ill-fated ship. 

This newspaper account, written hurriedly a few hours after 
the author was landed, with some 200 other survivors, in New 
York, “tells the story from beginning to end without sentimen- 
tality, without exaggeration, bitterness or unfairness.” It is 
a distinguished feat of journalism. 


IT is hard to know where to start in describing the sinking of the vessel. So 
many impressions crowd to the mind that it is difficult to sort them out and 
give them sequence and continuity. Most of the boats were clear when the 
Vestris finally went below. Three had been lowered from the port side after 
considerable difficulty and the fourth was waiting its final complement of 
passengers, among whom were my friend Mr. S. S. Kippe, Mr. Carlos Quiros, 
Chancellor of the Argentine Consulate, and myself, who were aboard when 
the end came with such startling suddenness. This fourth boat was still hang- 
ing on the ropes, and of course resting on the almost horizontal side of the 
vessel, close to the water. 

There was no time to cut it away, so the boat simply went over, tumbling 


its load of human beings into the boiling and seething waters. . . . As 


the liner finally settled, I recall very distinctly having a fleeting glimpse 
of the Captain [William Carey], who had been directing operations from 
the boat deck above the main promenade deck. He shouted, “Goodby, boys,” 
to such officers, crew and passengers who were around him, clinging to the 
rails on the deck below, and then he went down with his ship. 

He was a tragic figure, without collar, unshaved, and showing every 
sign of having been on duty day and night. There was an awful hopelessness 
in his face as he shouted these last words. I did not see him again. . . . 

I had my first taste of adventure in this sensational voyage about four 
o'clock on Sunday afternoon [Nov. 11]. I was lying on my berth in my cabin 
while Mr. Koppe was reading in an opposite berth. We were joking about 
the way the boat was rolling, when suddenly a heavy sea broke in the win- 
dow, carrying all the glass and sash clear across the cabin on my bed, abso- 
lutely swamping the cabin. I called the steward and he gave us a cabin on 
the opposite side of the ship while they tried to clear up the one I formerly 
occupied. That was on the portside, while the list was to starboard. When we 
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shifted over to the starboard cabin we found the floor was sloping so badly — 
that it was extremely difficult to walk about, and when I awoke on Monday — 
morning and looked through the window it was like looking at the bottom of — 
a well. The list was so great that I could not see the horizon at all. It was very _ 
difficult to stand upright in the cabin. .. . ' 

I decided early on Monday morning that we were facing a critical state — 
of affairs. . .. 

I sent a message to the captain early on Monday morning stating that I 


would like to see him, because I wanted to send a story about the condition 


of the boat. However, the Captain sent back word that no story could be sent — 


through. I then went to the wireless room and talked with the four operators ~ 


who were there. I remained for nearly an hour, listening to an extraordinary 
exchange of messages, and I knew their purport because one radio officer 
would repeat them to another. . . . 

Several vessels were called and answered. As far as I could gather, — 


some of these were as much as 300 miles away. I talked to the operators in ~ 


between times and they told me that the nearest boat seemed to be the Santa — 
Barbara, about sixty miles away. . . . ' 
As the morning wore on it was clear that the passengers were becoming 


nervous, but they were still told by such officers as could be seen that the — 


ship would be righted. It was then generally known that the S O S messages — 
had been sent out. The general call was made some time before 10 o’clock in — 


the morning. At about 12 o’clock orders were given to lower the boats, but — 


it seemed an interminable business, possibly because of the list of the ship, — 
which I understand was then about 30 degrees. . . . 

Then came the order, which I suppose has always a terrible thrill, of 
“Women and children first.” By this time the passengers were clustered 


around the rail and were finding it a little difficult to hold on because of the 


backward lean of the rail. The business of loading the women seemed very 
slow because they were so nervous. This was particularly the case with Negro 
women, who repeatedly held up operations by standing terrified on the lad- _ 
ders and not moving. Meanwhile as the passengers were clinging to the top _ 
rail on the port side somebody came along and said that the Captain had 
given orders to load some of the women and children into boats from the 
starboard side. . . . 

Blankets were tied together to let the smaller children down to the star- 
board side. It was pitiful to see the horrified faces of the mothers as their 
crying children made this perilous descent. There was one baby in the cabin 
opposite mine. I watched him from my door several times during Sunday 
night as he sat in his perambulator crowing and laughing. This was one of 
the children loaded into an ill-fated boat on the starboard side, which smashed 
when it was being launched. It is doubtful, in any case, whether an infant of 
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that age could have survived the frightful experiences of a cold, stormy night — 
in an open boat... . 

When the ship finally sank, I was one of several passengers waiting to 
get aboard one of the two final boats on the port side. One of them had got 
away, and there was still one left. While women and children went first into 
three of these boats, one of them was occupied almost exclusively by men. 

Some other passengers and I had asked what boats were available for us, 
and the Captain replied that there were two boats on the starboard side. We 
walked aft, but as the starboard rail was awash, it seemed almost impossible 
to board a boat there. We then went back to the Captain and said there seemed 
to us to be room in a boat that was still hanging on the port side. He said all 
right, that he would arrange for us to get aboard that. 

It was while we were planning to do this that the Vestris suddenly tilted 
on her side and went down. I found myself clinging to the rail, and the rail, 
instead of being perpendicular, was absolutely horizontal. My feet were 
dangling and it was hard to keep hold. Below I got a glimpse of a seething 
mass of water rushing up through the midships deck to meet me, carrying 
with it deck chairs and debris of all kinds. When the water had reached 
within about ten feet of me I dropped, and with about a dozen others, went 
gurgling into this horrible well. 

\ I have never heard such noises. Explosions were not particularly loud, 
but there seemed to be an imminent threat that they would be followed by a 
terrible blowing up of the whole vessel. Fortunately, this did not happen. 

At the same time I was conscious of some overpowering chemical which 
seemed to me something like ammonia. These fumes rose suffocatingly over 
the rising water. As I dropped I remembered calculating the chances of ever 
getting out of the water again, and I seemed to go down a long way. 

I put my hands above my head as part of some rapidly conceived sub- 
conscious plan to save myself from being thrown against the floating timber 
on the surface above. It seemed a long time before I came up, but I suppose 
it was only a matter of a few seconds. At that time I felt that there was but 
a very faint hope of my surviving. 

But I had a strong feeling that death by drowning would be very difficult. 
I had always heard that drowning was an easy death, but I found myself 
carefully holding my breath while below, nursing my energies. As I sank 
with the steamer I was so long in coming to the surface that I had a terrific 
feeling of suffocation, but that disappeared after a breath or two of fresh air. 

Around me there were deck chairs, floating wreckage and an incredible 
mass of woodwork. There were also dozens of people in the water, some 
nearby and others some distance away. 

By that time the Vestris must have completely sunk, as when I reached 
the surface J saw nothing of her. 

_I found myself able to swim fairly well, especially with the support of a 
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- lifebelt. I supported myself by clinging first to a chair, then to part of a 
hatch, on which I scrambled, next to a piece of heavy timber which offered 
good support. In this boiling and seething mass of water and wood I caught 
sight of my friend, Mr. Koppe, who was clinging to what looked like a small 
raft, but this may have been the top of a hatch. A heavy wave came along and 
I was hurled off the board to which I was clinging when it collided with a 
tightly wedged mass of heavy wreckage. I last saw Mr. Koppe floating on 
this heavy covering or raft as the current swirled us apart. At this time I was 
able to look around me and I saw numbers of people swimming in the water, 
but most of the boats were standing off, apparently feeling that they had 
their full complement. 

I saw two boats which were cruising around in the wreckage, but they 
did not come very near. I found that I had time to shift from one piece of 
timber to another, until finally I reached a broken overturned boat. It was 
lying completely upside down on the water and I managed to scramble onto 
it and look around. 

A curious thing happened while I was in this position. There were many 
Negroes floating around among the wreckage. One of them was lying on top 
of a piece of timber that might have been a surf board used in Hawaii. He 
was swimming with his left hand, while in his right he held an open knife. 
The end of his board drifted quite close to my leg as it dangled from the 
overturned boat. I remember being very much puzzled in that moment of de- 
tachment as to why he carried the knife—whether it was to ward off attacks 
of sharks or to dispute any one else’s claim to his float. 

How long I remained there I do not know, but it was possibly half or 
three-quarters of an hour. I hailed one boat which had picked up a man 
nearby, but they made no response. Then I saw another one making in my 
direction and I called to them and waved my arm. They came to within about 
twenty feet and said they could not approach any nearer because of the dan- 
ger of smashing the boat on the heavy timber floating about. 

They told me to swim. I managed to throw off my overcoat quickly and 
jumped into the water. As I got near the boat they handed me the end of a 
boat hook and lifted me aboard. I was suffering somewhat from cramp. 
Meanwhile I noticed two other boats cruising among the wreckage and pick- 
ing up some of the men who were floating about. The boat that picked me up 
was smaller than most of the others. I understand it was known as the Cap- 
tain’s boat. There were two men aboard who were in charge, George Hansel 
and T. Griffin, who certainly did splendid work. There was also one woman 
aboard the boat. The rest were members of the crew, three or four and pos- 
sibly more of them being Negroes. 

Both Hansel and Griffin worked hard at rowing and keeping the Negro 
rowers busy and seeing that the boat was kept bailed. One or two of the 
Negroes complained that they had been awake all night and they wanted to 
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go to sleep and that there wasn’t any sense in rowing anyway, so they spread 
themselves on the bottom and went to sleep. 

When Griffin told them that unless they kept rowing and kept the boat 
bailed there would be no chance of rescue they simply became insolent, and 
he had to keep them in order by alternating threats and tact. Hansel, the 
storekeeper of the boat, worked hard at the rowing in spite of a terribly bat- 
tered arm. 

Of course we expected that at any moment, the Santa Barbara would 
come in sight, but night fell without any sign of a rescue ship. . . . The 
experiences of the night were awful. The sky would be clear for half an hour 
and then heavy clouds would gather and rain would descend on us, with a 
strong wind stirring up the ocean. Half a dozen times the wind would par- 
tially dry my clothes and then another heavy rainfall would soak them again. 
Dozens of times during the night we all felt half crazy. . . . 

Finally, at about 3 o’clock in the morning, somebody espied the very 
definite sweep of a searchlight across the sky. I have never seen anything that 
looked so good. Just at that time, however, dark clouds started to gather and 
rain fell in torrents and the sea ran high. 

It was through this driving storm that the searchlight was seen. It seemed 
like following a will-of-the-wisp. It never appeared to get any nearer. At last, 
however, we picked out not only the searchlight but the lights of the boats 
as well. We then lighted up our last red flare and, rowing fast, made for the 
boat. As we came near we raised several shouts and Captain Cummings of 
the American Shipper, who picked us up, told me afterward that if it had 
not been for our shouting he would have missed us. He said he did not see 
us, and just as he was about to move his position we hailed him. 

It was 5 o’clock in the morning when we reached the side of the Amer- 
ican Shipper. There were high waves and it was a hazardous job climbing up 
the rope ladders. Finally the crew of the American Shipper told the men to 
simply hold onto the ladders while they pulled them aboard. Once on the 
American Shipper we were given coffee and much-needed warm blankets. . . . 

It is almost impossible to give any idea of the helplessness of a night 
spent at sea under these conditions. There is no sign of anything—nothing 
but waves and skyline. If the night had been clear it would not have been so 
bad, but storms and rain made conditions almost unbearable. 

Just before nightfall the men in boats near us suggested that we all 
endeavor to keep together so that if a rescue ship came along we would all be 
picked up. In trying this we drifted so near that there seemed to be danger of 
the boats colliding, and after that we kept further apart. Throughout the night 
we would see flares which for a moment would raise our hopes until we 
realized that they came from the other lifeboats. The difficulty of seeing a 
light at sea is not realized until one spends a night under these conditions. 
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The boat is so low in the water that the waves obscure it from any other boat 
and one gets only intermittent glimpses of the signals from other boats. . . . 

One terrible aspect of a wreck in these waters is the danger of sharks. 
As I have said, the water was quite warm and it is known that these are shark 
infested localities. Some of the officers of the American Shipper were watch- 
ing from the rail when they saw what they believed to be a man swimming 
some distance from the ship. They put out a boat and were horrified to find 
that it was a dead man and that a shark had been biting his arm and had 
severed it. ... 

I was told by many survivors that their heavily loaded boats would have 
gone through the wreckage and cruised for survivors had they not feared that 
it would be dangerous to take any more aboard. To me this is one of the most 
serious elements of the whole tragic affair—From*the New York World. 


“Women and Children First!” a 
“Classic, Conventional 
Imbecility” 

What is the duty of a ship, heavily 
loaded, bound east for Cardiff, let us 
say, when she picks up a call from a 
vessel 150 miles behind her, who is seek- 
ing aid? What is her duty? She has 
a duty to her owners and her charterers 
and for that matter to her own person- 
nel. She may have neither the speed 
nor the seaworthiness to manoeuvre 
close to a foundering vessel in a heavy 
gale. She may suffer damage in the 
attempt to fight the weather. The pres- 
ent writer crossed the Atlantic a few 
months ago in a 23,000-ton liner. Three 
days out from Europe, in a howling 
Western Ocean gale, she received a call 
from a steamer to the westward but off 
her course. She changed her course 
and pounded at full speed into the 
wildest of September storms. 

Word then came that a German liner 
was standing by the ship and anyway 
she was not in great danger. Our liner 
resumed her voyage, but in the course 
of that abortive “errand of mercy” she 
had had her forward coaming smashed 
and driven on to the forward winches, 
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smashing them as well, she had lost her 
steerage galley-stack and one of the pins 
that swing the cargo booms, four inches 
round steel, had been snapped like a 
carrot. 

Now besides the coal burned, who is 
to pay for all this? Ships are commer- 
cial enterprises, not romantic vehicles 
of sentiment. . . . “The code of the sea” 
is not accurately comprehended by shore 
people, for whom a voyage is a junket, 
an adventure, a thrill and a rare experi- 
ence. Fed by romantic stories of hero- 
ism at sea, the popular conception of a 
seaman’s duty has been idealized out of 
shape. 

Take for example the classic and con- 
ventional imbecility “Women and chil- 
dren first!” Nothing could be more 
ridiculous than to put a lot of women 
and children into a lifeboat with per- 
haps a couple of weak stewards and a 
mess-boy and let them smash down into 
the winter North Atlantic. It is in fact 
absolutely forbidden by the laws of the 
merchant service and the law of humane 
common sense. . . .—William McFee, 
author of Casuals of the Sea and retired 
marine engineer, in the New York 


W orld. 


March of the Skeletons 


SMITHSONIAN 


Draw bone, jiggle the skull, 
Clapper the joints with art, 

Boy, girl, woman or man— 
Who can tell us apart? 


Boy, girl, woman or man, 
What are comparisons? 

Lock step, heppety hep— 
March of the skeletons. 


Draw bone, jiggle the skull, 
Flesh is only a shawl; 

Here you see the gallery 
Wearing nothing at all. 


Here you see the gallery, 
Look in our eyes again; 
Oncely we wore suet, too— 

Artery and vein. 


Draw bone, jiggle the skull, 
Clapper the joinis with art; 

Boy, girl, woman or man— 
Who can tell us apart? 


Boy, girl, woman or man, 
Pick out the Janes and Johns; 
Lock step—heppety hep— 
March of the skeletons. 


—Nathalia Crane, aged fifteen, in 
Books of the New York Herald Tribune. 


Cote d’ Azur 


Westward the galleys moved, the long 
oars shone, 
the slaves’ chains clanked upon the 
cars; 
And captains cloaked in gold stood at 
the prows 
looking on Africa. 


Between them and Phoenicia the sun 
smote the fragile air like a burning 
gong, 
And past the golden beaches of the 
shore 
clouds, like bright mountains piled 
beyond the hills, 
Glittered as imaginary lands, and birds 
streaked the blue sky with swift white 
cries. : 


And tall black men with wooden gods 
came down to see them pass, 

Chanting for wonder by the warm 
magnificent Mediterranean. 


The wind by day blew gold; by night 
the wind blew silver. 
—Charles Norman, in The Forum. 


An Old Autumnal Story 


My heart should not be troubled by this 
thing: 

When will it learn that maples gone to 
flame 

Are but the sequel to another spring, 

The final syllable of summer’s name? 

And what the old beech scatters through 
the grass 

Is not of gold, though it appear to be: 

My heart should know that what has 
come to pass 

Is but the autumn stripping of a tree. 


But always, still, I make too much of 
these— 

Old tales of beeches and of maples 
burning, 

That have another telling in the trees 

Of every autumn—and the heart goes 
learning 

Over again its own autumnal story, 

From these slow griefs and this brief 
golden glory. 
—David Morton, in the New York 

Herald Tribune Magazine. 
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WINNING AN OLYMPIC EVENT 
by Warrick Tompkins 


This stirring account of the manner in which the American 
(University of California) crew defeated the British (Thames 
Rowing Club) crew in the chief rowing event of the ninth 
Olympic Games, held at Amsterdam, Holland, is one of the 
best written reports of that historic sporting event. Major- 
General Douglas MacArthur, head of the American Olympic 
Committee, in his report to President Coolidge, listed the 
United States Olympic winners and champions, who made 
seventeen new Olympic records, seven of which are world 
records. This is the greatest number of Olympic world records 
ever achieved at one time in any set of games, by any nation, 
in the history of athletics. The American spirit exhibited in 
the eight-oared rowing event here described is typical of the 
other events. 


“LET’ER run! We’re there!” Coxswain Don Blessing rose to his feet as Cali- 
fornia flashed across the finish line on the Sloten Canal this afternoon, a 
half-length winner over the Thames Rowing-Club eight of England, and in 
a voice husky from motion, commanded the eight Blue and Gold oars to stop 
their frantic, winning beat. Once again, the United States, represented for 
the third successive Olympic Games by a great university eight, had beaten 
the best crews of the world to win the Olympic rowing classic. 

It was a great race, the greatest that the placid Dutch canal has seen in 
a week of stirring finishes, and for once there was no air of disinterest all 
along the beautiful, 2,000-meter straightaway. California won by a decisive 
half-length, in 6 minutes 3% seconds. 

The Thames crew was first on the water and it rowed to the starting line 
with faultless rhythm, while the solidly-lined banks echoed with cheers. The 
British eight, with two former holders of the Diamond Sculls, Bereford and 
Golland, at numbers seven and four, pulled a long even stroke that seemed 
absolutely effortless. California came down from the boathouse promptly on 
time and received an ovation equal to that given England’s great boatload. 
There was no sign of the much-talked of staleness in the American boat as 
the shells jockeyed for position. . . . 

A hush settled over the throng, many of whom stood by bicycles ready to 
follow the boats on improvised “observation trains” whose course was the 
tow-path. The starter’s pistol glinted in the sunlight. 

“Are you ready?” In English, as the preparatory command has come at 
this tense moment in other Olympic Games, the simple question sounded 
loudly across the water. . 

“Ready all—Row!” 
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The eights, by an illusion, seemed to hang for a split second in their 
places, the oars churning the water. It was but illusion, and then the long, 
glistening craft were thrashing away with Great Britain’s red oars beating 
beat for beat with California’s and the Thames’ shell nosing out ahead inch 
by inch. 

Both boats were rowing close to forty-five, as high a stroke as has ever 
been reached, and it was impossible that it should be held for long. Flesh 
and blood could not stand it. California, while it held the beat, seemed to be 
at a disadvantage and the British shell increased her advantage by another 
foot or two. 

Then, with the first frantic minute over Stroke Donlon ventured to lower 
his beat to forty. At once the British eight followed suit. California was get- 
ting more reach, now, released from the urge of incredible speed, and the 
boat had more run. The two rivals held their relative positions perfectly. At 
the 500-meter mark Thames was still leading by a scant quarter-length, and 
California seemed content to hang off there on the Britishers’ port quarter. 

The tenseness of the start still held and the breathless thousands could 
hear perfectly the beseeching voices of the coxswains and the broken, deep 
rumble of the slides. Both boats were sliding along like gigantic waterbugs, 
the sixteen blades rising and falling at the deadly forty-to-the-minute beat as 
though worked by machinery. With every stroke the sculls bit into unruffled 
water, the swirls of the last effort being spaced a length-and-a-half apart. 

At the 1,000-meter post California made her first challenge, Donlon 
shooting up to forty-two experimentally, his eyes glued to the stop-watch 
hanging from Blessing’s neck. This time the boat kept their reach and sliced 
the British lead to two yards. The Thames cox whipped his crew to a sprint, 
but California held on and when the oars were again down to a forty count 
California had maintained her gain. 

That last kilometer is one that will live long in boating annals. It saw two 
great crews, two crews capable of rowing under the Olympic record for the 
distance, as both did ultimately, slam-banging at one another in a battle of 
rowing brains and rowing brawn. 

The boats were lifting their keen hulls out of water under every drive of 
the oars, the coxswains, swaying back and forth in their hard-seated cock- 
pits, became twin furies from whose megaphones issued strident jeers curi- 
ously intermingled with pleadings and encouragement. The long pent-up en- 
thusiasm of the crowds broke out in a roar that started the cattle grazing 
twenty feet below the canal level and sent a flock of peaceful ducks tumbling 
down the levee bank in comical consternation. 

At 1,500 meters the slightly superior power of the American boat had 
evened terms, but it seemed as though the older, more experienced English 
boat was biding its time with watchful readiness and reserve. Americans be- 
gan to wonder if their boat could possibly hold the pace. It had been such a 
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long, hard season—the race in the semi-finals had taken so much out of 
these Westerners. Was the breaking point to be here—now? 
Thames shot ahead, two feet—a yard! 
California responded, evened the bows, went ahead a foot or two. 
Fifteen hundred meters shot past, Thames lifted its boat up in twenty 
heroic strokes, lifted it up and put her down a quarter-length to the good. 
Then Blessing, ducking a hand between his legs, pulled out a silk Amer- 
ican flag. “Now, now, now!” he screamed, waving his symbol in the face of 
Donlon at stroke. Somehow Donlon got the beat up. Somehow, no one will 
‘ever know how, the seven behind him followed. Thames seemed to stand still 
for just a second. When she moved again California was drawing away, 


farther and farther. 


“Let ’er run,” shouted Blessing, “we’re there!”—From the New York 


Herald (Paris, France). 


Gene Tunney 


What a prize-fight crowd wants is to 
see a fight. It wants to see the two 
gladiators get mad enough to kill each 
other and try to do it with five-ounce 
gloves. The thing must be emotional- 
ized, with blood-lust and the passion to 
kill kept in restraint just enough to op- 
erate within the limits of the rules and 
subject to the timekeeper’s gong. 

This Mr. Tunney is something of a 
gentleman. He looks like one and acts 
like one, and it is reported that now 
that he has successfully defended the 
heavyweight championship he is retiring 
from the ring to study philosophy. This 
last detail may or may not be accurate, 
but it is consistent with the general im- 
pression that he is a person of somewhat 
intellectual interests who has been tak- 
ing a little flier in this remunerative 
form of athletics, as a college boy might 
play professional baseball during the 
summer. He seemed to regard doing per- 
sonal injury to his opponent as a re- 
grettable feature of the game, and that 
fundamentally is why he was an unpop- 
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ular champion. The prize-fight crowd is : 
not a crowd of decent sportsmen, how- 
ever many decent sportsmen there may 
be in it. As a crowd it wants to see blood 
and the manifestation of murderous 
hate. When it does not see that it is as 
dissatisfied as a bullfight crowd which 
has seen no horses gored before the 
matador ‘gives his exhibition of tech- 
nical skill.—The Christian Century, Edi- 
torial. 


Women in Tennis 


I am often asked to compare women’s 
ability with men’s in tennis. . . . The 
answer is easy and certain. They are 
not in the same class. It would be like 
attempting to compare Wagner’s operas 
to musical comedy. Each has its class 
and its place and one need not have any 
influence on the other, although both are 
music. . . . This is not said to detract 
from the ability of the woman. So far 
as their game goes in its class, they are 
just as great artists, but the physical 
limitations of height, weight, speed of 


foot and bodily structure prohibit 
women’s ever attaining a skill equal to 
men’s in tennis. 

Women’s tennis is essentially a matter 
of steadiness, accuracy and placement 
rather than speed. I have never believed 
that a woman could successfully play 
the net. They have not the necessary 
speed of foot, reach or stamina to stand 
the strain of a net attack for two long 
sets, much less three. This has been con- 
clusively proved by the great cham- 
pions.—William T. Tilden II, former 
tennis champion of the United States 
and of the world, in Plain Talk. 


The Philosophy of a Presiden- 
tial Aspirant 


I was born on the lower end of this 
[Manhattan] island, and I come from 
the old-fashioned kind of stock that 
never lets anybody put anything over on 
him. 

I know who Thomas Jefferson is, and 
I may be supposed to know who Benja- 
min Franklin is; but if I quote de Toc- 
queville, everybody will say, Al Smith 
never wrote that; he never heard of de 
Tocqueville. 

Liberty is an elusive thing. It isn’t a 
thing that you can lock up in the safe, 
turn the key and go away and expect to 
find it there when you come back. Eter- 
nal vigilance alone is the price that you 
pay for that liberty. 

Nothing strikes so forcibly at the 
foundation stone of democratic gov- 
ernment as wilful and deliberate mis- 
representation of facts. If you carry 
misrepresentation to its logical con- 
clusion in final analysis it means that the 
greatest liar becomes the greatest man. 

I never knew that we, as American 
people, had any particular devotion to 


silent people. Washington was not silent. 
If he had been he might have lived in the 
ease and comfort that the British Empire 
would have given him if he had kept 
quiet. The ordinary man knows that Lin- 
coln was not a very quiet man. He spoke 
some fundamental truths and plunged 
the whole nation into war. Roosevelt was 
not a silent man. The Lord knows Wil- 
son was not silent. He spoke out in 
unmistakable terms, so that he was not 
only heard in our own country, but 
around the world. Permit me with char- 
acteristic modesty to say that I am not 
very silent myself—Ex-Governor Al- 


fred E. Smith, of New York. 


As for Grand Opera 


I like grand opera music, and dislike 
grand opera. In the first place, grand 
opera costs too much. In the second 
place, it seems to me a hybrid art. 
Acting and singing no more belong to- 
gether—for me—than reading and danc- 
ing. The acting of a play or the narra- 
tion of a story carries me along with 
it. I can surrender myself to the il- 
lusion: identify myself with the charac- 
ters and forget everything in my interest 
in their affairs. 

But it is simply beyond me to feel any 
illusion concerning a love scene between 
two supposedly passionate young lovers, 
when the parts are sung by a burly 
Italian man and burly German woman, 
both over forty years old and more than 
fourteen stone in weight. 

The only way I can enjoy the acting 
of opera is to close my eyes. 

Furthermore, I like to be able to start 
my opera and stop it when I want to. 
. .. In other words, I like my opera 
on a machine.—Bruce Barton, in the 


New York Herald Tribune Magazine. 
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TRAINING WITH MULDOON 
by Edward Van Every 


William Muldoon, the subject of these sport narrations, is 
famous as the “czar of boxing” and also for his vigorous phil- 
osophy regarding the care of the human body. He invented 
the shower bath and the medicine ball, founded the New York 
City Police Athletic Association, won the Graeco-Roman heavy- 
weight wrestling championship and trained John L. Sullivan 
for his historic fight with Kilrain, as here recounted. In his 
hands (at his famous hygienic institute at Purchase, N. Y.) 
such notables as Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Chauncey 
Depew, Joseph Choate have been rejuvenated, so to say. The 
author is the sports editor of the New York Evening World. 


ON a day in the early ’80s, when William Muldoon was giving a series of 
wrestling exhibitions in Boston, Billy Madden, a member of his combination 
who did a sparring turn, brought a hulking youth into Muldoon’s dressing- 
room. Madden explained that the young fellow had been haunting the stage 
door at every performance, trying to get on in one of the sparring matches. 
According to Madden the chap had considerable reputation locally as a 
boxer. In answer to Muldoon’s query as to why the youth had not been given 
a chance, Madden explained that there was no one in the company heavy 
enough to take him on. 

“I wish you'd see if you can’t do something for me, Mr. Muldoon,” 
requested the young man. There was something of a rumble in his deep- 
chested tone which was an odd combination of bashfulness and defiance. 
He seemed highly conscious of his cheap suit of clothing and of the fact that 
he had obviously outgrown it. 

There was something about the speaker’s make-up, some hint of tre- 
mendous physical force, that attracted Muldoon. He listened with interest 
as Madden related incidents of the ambitious one’s experiences against such 
practised ringsmen as Mike Donovan and Joe Goss. Muldoon asked him his 
name. 

“John Lawrence Sullivan,” he said. . . . And thus started the ac- 
quaintanceship of Muldoon and Sullivan. Thirty-seven years later Muldoon 
was to come back to Boston to act as a pallbearer at the funeral of John L. 


Sullivan. 
* * 2k * 


Meanwhile [in 1889] Muldoon had undertaken to train Sullivan for 
his fight with Kilrain. The training camp was at Belfast, N. Y. Strict orders 
had been given the lone saloonkeeper of Belfast as well as at the hotel, that 
under no conditions was Sullivan to be served with intoxicants. John had dis- 
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obeyed orders by inviting some village acquaintances that he had picked up, 
to watch him work out on the punching bags, whereas his trainer had insisted 
that his work must be strictly in private. Even the men from the various 
newspapers were under orders from this martinet and were only permitted 
to send in one spokesman for the daily interview with Sullivan. The reporter 
was none other than Ban Johnson, some years later the organizer and first 
President of the American Baseball League. 

As punishment for this disobedience Sullivan was put through his paces 
with even more masterful severity than usual and was treated as though he 
was nothing more than a fractious boy. At this public affront to his self- 
esteem the champion brooded and rebelled and then fell into a towering rage, 
and that evening he suddenly rushed off, all primed for a rampage. He 
dashed into the lone saloon and terrorized the proprietor into the serving of 
drinks for the house. He was in the act of pouring another potion of rum down 
his own throat, when in stalked Muldoon. 

With one sweep of his arm, Muldoon cleaned the round of drinks from 
off the bar, and when he got through with the saloonkeeper that frightened 
person assured him there would be no more drink for sale that night. . . 
And then they had it out man to man. “Don’t try such a break again,” Mul- 
doon warned Sullivan. “If you do, then only one course remains to me,” 
and his words were fraught with meaning that there could be no mistaking. 
“T don’t want to be put to that resource—and I won’t quit this job. But it will 
be you or me if it has to be. Look at you—you’re more than a dozen years 
younger than I am, and champion of the world. But, by God, John,” blazed 
Muldoon, “I’m a better man than you at this minute, any way you take it.... 
Do you want to lose your title?” 


“No, Bill,” answered John L., humbly. 
* * * * 


Norman Selby, better known as Kid McCoy, accompanied by trainer 
Jimmy DeForest, came to the Muldoon camp at White Plains, N. Y., to con- 
dition himself for his contest with Peter Maher. The match was fought on 
the afternoon of New Year’s Day, 1900, and but for Muldoon one of the 
boldest fakes ever perpetrated on the sports-loving public would have re- 
sulted. . . . McCoy worked very hard, Muldoon and De Forest saw to that. 
The medicine ball play between Muldoon and McCoy must have been a 
treat, according to various observers. It is said that the pugilist, who was 
then at the peak of his days as an athlete, came the closest to extending Mul- 
doon of any one who ever appeared at White Plains. At the time of McCoy’s 
visit, Muldoon was just twice the age of the heavyweight boxer. 

Just how Muldoon came into knowledge of the fact that there was a 
shady pre-arrangement under way on the part of the man in his charge he 
would not divulge. At least, not in detail. Muldoon was satisfied with the way 
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in which McCoy trained, but he was not satisfied with the numerous phone 
calls that had come to “Kid” nor with the visit of a certain flashily dressed 
visitor who called on McCoy at White Plains. But Muldoon said nothing of 
his suspicions when “Kid” took his departure the morning of the match. 

“You are in excellent condition,” said Muldoon as he shook hands with 
McCoy. “You ought to win.” 

“T’ll do my best,” glibly answered “Kid.” 

“You'll do your best, all right.” There was an odd inflection in Mul- 
doon’s tone that the fighter did not quite understand. 

The “Kid” would have been still further puzzled had he known that 
Muldoon took the very next train after McCoy and followed him to New 
York. He would have been further surprised if he had known of some of 
the people that Muldoon got in touch with soon after his arrival at Grand 
Central Depot. 

Shortly before ring time—the contest was set for 3:30 P. M.—as Mc- 
Coy was about to get himself into his ring regalia, into the room walked 
Muldoon. 

“T didn’t know you was coming down to see the fight,” said McCoy in 
surprise. 

“T know you didn’t,” answered Muldoon. “I am going to be right back 
of your corner. You are going to win.” 

“Thanks, Bill. I’ll do my best, as I told you this morning,” promised 
“Kid,” “but you know that Irishman’s a dangerous puncher.” 

“Yes,” agreed Muldoon, and now his voice changed and took on a 
menacing note. “And I told you then that I was sure you would do your 
best—and I meant what I said more sincerely than you did.” 

“‘What do you mean?” queried McCoy somewhat testily. 

“I mean,” now Muldoon spoke very evenly and he looked the “Kid” 
squarely in the eye, “‘you are not going to throw this fight.” 

McCoy started to snarl and curse and wanted to know who Muldoon: 
thought he was talking to. Muldoon proceeded to tell him. And after Mul- 
doon got through saying what he had to say, he walked over to McCoy, took 
him by the arm and then leaned over and whispered something in the “Kid’s” 
ear. 

“That is all I have to say, ‘Kid,’ ” said Muldoon. “You are in perfect 
condition—I’ve seen to that. You ought to win—and I'll see to that also. 
There will be no fake this afternoon.” 

And Muldoon left the room. . . . McCoy, it is quite plain, with the 
departure of Muldoon, sent a message to certain interested persons that he 
would not be able to keep his part of the bargain. . . . And he knocked his 
man out in the fifth round. 
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This story, which has to do with the Muldoon training in the matter of 
order and neatness, the writer happens to know is true. 

One day on the train Muldoon found a woman looking at him with an 
intentness that would have been embarrassing to most men. Finally she came 
over and wanted to know if he was William Muldoon. Muldoon admitted as 
much. 

“Well, I am mighty glad to meet you, Mr. Muldoon,” she explained. 
“T have been very anxious to express my thanks to you for what you did for 
my husband while he was up at your place.” 

“Has his health continued to benefit?” queried Muldoon. 

“Oh, I suppose so. I had not taken any special notice of that,” was the 
answer. “But do you know, he was the untidiest man in the world before you 
took him in hand. The house was always upset with that man around. But 
now—why now we manage to actually do with two less servants. Thank you 
so much, Mr. Muldoon. Good day.” 


* * K * 


b 


Many noted personages have been under Muldoon’s care without the 
world-at-large ever knowing about it. But it is no secret that Elihu Root was 
rushed to Muldoon’s at Roosevelt’s behest, on August 13, 1907, following 
the collapse of the Secretary of State during a momentous conference at 
Sagamore Hill, the President’s Oyster Bay estate. Root was bordering on a 
mental and physical breakdown when he was taken in hand by Muldoon. ... 

Stories of the harsh treatment that Root was subjected to by Muldoon 
are untrue. For one thing, Root’s health was too badly shattered for vigorous 
handling. Moreover, Root was under Muldoon’s care more than once, and a 
son of his also took the treatment. . . . 

It was more than a week after Root had been brought to Muldoon 
on President Roosevelt’s yacht, the Mayflower, that the newspapers made 
discovery of the fact. 

Even the other guests apparently did not know the fame of their com- 
panion in the quest for good health until the newspapers had broken the 
news. Probably no attempt was made to disguise his name, for it was not an 
unusual one. Mr. Root seldom spoke. 

“You and I get along marvelously, William,” he said to Muldoon one 
day. “Neither of us has a word to say.” 

One noon the two were seated in the sun on Muldoon’s private porch, 
looking over the newspapers. It happened that on the front page of Muldoon’s 
paper there was a picture of Taft on horseback. This story can be told since 
it has been heard from Root’s own lips. The man who succeeded Roosevelt 
as President was probably then in training for his important post, and he 
had laughingly conceded that he was a person of much weight. If he could 
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have spared the time there is little doubt that Mr. Taft would have placed 
himself under the care of Muldoon. 

Since he could not spare the time and something in the way of an 
obesity cure was important to his health, the then Secretary of War decided 
to devote some part of each day to the exercise of horsebacking at the Roose- 
velt behest. 

There was quite a long description in the newspaper concerning the 
daily exercise that Taft was to enjoy, or endure, and there was much specu- 
lation as to the likelihood of its resulting in a reduction of the superfluous 
Taft poundage, and how much. But the picture held the Muldoon interest 
more than the story. This was a magnificent horse that had been chosen for 
Mr. Taft. Root observed Muldoon’s intentness, and he came over and studied 


the picture for a while. 


“Beautiful animal,” remarked Secretary Root after a moment or two. 
“Do you think he will be reduced?”—From Muldoon: The Solid Man of 
Sport, by permission of Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


To John Bull—Confidential 


P. and I had gone up to Oxford with 
a task. A London publisher had said to 
me that, if I would write an American 
impression of England and the English 
people, he would pay our expenses up 
there for several weeks. I was to be en- 
tirely honest. If we Americans did not 
like the English I was to say so. 

I remember getting a typewriter in a 
little shop in Oxford and taking it to 
our inn, The Golden Bowl. It was an 
old inn. The stairs were old and crooked. 
The steps of the stairs were leaded. 

I sat in a little room writing. The 
walls were crooked with age. When I 
lost courage I had some ale brought up. 
“Bring me up a tankard of ale. I am 
losing courage up here.” I could lean 
out the window and shout my order to 
the barmaid in the little court below. It 
had been a coaching inn in old times. 
The court was where the coaches pulled 
into the inn yard. 

What I wanted to say in my article 
was something a little difficult to say. 
There has always been dislike of the 
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English in America from early times. I 
wanted to explain it if I could. 

I explained how, although we in 
America spoke the English language, 
we were not English. As Americans we 
had started out by having a great deal 
of English blood in us. Then the mix- 
ture had begun. We freed ourselves from 
English rule, and the younger English 
pretty much stopped coming out here. 
They went to their own English colonies. 

We began getting at first the Irish, 
the Scotch, the Welsh. Then the Danish, 
the Swedes, the Norwegians. Followed 
the Germans, the Poles, all the Northern 
peoples, along the Baltic. Then south 
Europe coming, the Latin streak. That 
getting thicker and thicker in our blood. 
Less and less English blood in our veins 
all the time. 

I was trying to explain to the English 
by my piece how far we had come from 
our mother England and how we were 
annoyed sometimes by an assumption 
on their part that it was not true. 

There, for example, sat I, as far as I 
knew without a drop of English blood 


in me, with Italian and Norse blood 
mixed in me, and I spoke and wrote 
the language of these English people. 

But my impulses were not their im- 
pulses. I was born and raised out on the 
wide prairies, not in tight, neat little 
England. A great, careless, undisciplined 
land, that from which I came. 

Speaking, however, the English lan- 
guage, writing in it—the language, of 
course, constantly being changed, made 
gradually into a new language to fit the 
American scene, the American mood of 
life. 

I was telling the English not to be 
sure of us—if they wanted to understand 
us to study us and not to take us for 
granted. I asked them to quit patroniz- 
ing us, speaking to us and of us as a 
mother to her children. It had just hap- 
pened that we weren’t that any more.— 
Sherwood Anderson, in The Smyth 
County News (Marion, Va.). 


Soliloquy 

I am constantly wondering about 
other men, how they manage to live. 
Well, there they are and here am I. 
Sometimes the whole idea of everyday 
life seems to me distorted, a little crazy. 

I am thinking constantly of what I 
myself should be. Well, what would I 
like to be. 

I would like to be a man of more 
dignity. I would like not to hurt anyone. 

There are so few nights when I can 
go to bed with any satisfaction to myself. 
At night I go into my own room and 
sit down. I read perhaps a newspaper. 
The newspaper is an odd thing, too. 
There is the world spread out before me. 
Pride, crime, ambition. How many piti- 
ful things happen. . . . 

I am in my room late at night and I 
sit thinking. Sometimes I lay awake for 
hours after I go to bed. My room faces 


the town jail. I think of the men and 
women in jail. I think of friends kept 
and friends lost. I have lost a good many 
friends through my own foolishness. 

This writing is a dangerous business, 
too. Every writer has a desire to be 
clever. But cleverness is very dangerous. 
In being clever you sacrifice someone. 
You rob them of their dignity. That 
ought never to be done. Every man or 
woman should be left their self-respect. 

For example, in New York recently I 
came face to face with a man who was 
my friend for a long time. He is a rather 
famous man, a writer. One day he sat 
writing. He thought up a very clever, 
and rather nasty phrase about me. It 
was one of those phrases close to the 
truth and yet not true. Once I was broke 
and was lecturing before a large audi- 
ence in Brooklyn. I was doing it to get 
some money with which to live. Some 
man in the audience suddenly got up 
and repeated that clever and rather 
nasty phrase. I was humiliated before a 
crowd of people. 

I see people trying to humiliate each 
other all the time. It happens almost 
every time I hear men talking together 
on the streets here in my town. It hap- 
pens everywhere. .. . 

Often I lie in bed thus for hours 
thinking these thoughts. I wonder how 
many others are doing the same thing. 
“T am a muddler in life,” I say to my- 
self. I wonder how many others are say- 
ing to themselves the same thing. ... | 

You cannot think far into other lives 
without becoming intensely humble. 
How do people manage as well as they 
do?—Sherwood Anderson, in the Smyth 
County News (Marion, Va.). 


The foundation of all success is only 
a knowledge of human nature——Charlie 
Chaplin, master fun maker of the screen. 
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The Plight of the Journalist 


As age creeps on and on I have begun 
to worry about the fact that journalists 
are seldom loved. I mean by those who 
read their efforts. There is something 
of endearment in such terms as “veteran 
actor,” “venerable clergyman,” “aged 
bard,” but the phrase “old newspaper- 
man” has in it a tinge of contempt. The 
whole implication is of a certain slack- 
ness and seediness. The adjective “tire- 
some” seems to lurk not farther away 
than just around the corner. The re- 
quirements for journalists should be 
somewhat mitigated. Nobody ever held 
it against Booth that he played Hamlet 
many times, and when a_ preacher 
plucks a sermon out from the barrel in 
his study the congregation listens with 
the same attention as to a brand new 
discourse. Billy Sunday has quips which 
are a regular part of the repertoire, and 
he has saved many souls with twice-told 
tales. Even in the universities where no- 
toriously high ethics prevail it is not 
unknown for a professor to keep a fa- 
vorite joke on hand year after year and 
spring it for each succeeding class of 
freshmen. 

But let a journalist grow auto-pla- 
giaristic and he will find himself as- 
sailed by that noxious alliance of folk 
with long memories and others who save 
clippings. Is there any justice in this? 
There is not. They say in accusation 
against authors who deal with things 
ephemeral that they are trivial fellows 
whose vagrant words will line the 
pantry shelves upon the morrow. And 
yet if any one of us rebels against in- 
terment with the soup and jams and 
tries to make a good piece serve a sec- 
ond time he straightway becomes a ras- 
cal intent upon gaining money through 
deception. 

Musicians hit keys which they have 
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known before and recreate old rapture 
among idolators. Certain painters of un- 
doubted fame have toyed with the same 
theme many times. And surely no one 
would complain if Rudyard Kipling 
were to return to his earlier manner. But 
we, pity us, we must strike out each day 
or week upon some trail where white 
men have not set foot before... . 
—Heywood Broun, in The Nation. 


Harvest 


The year turns to its rest. 

Up from the earth, the fields, the early 
fallen dew, 

Moves the large star of autumn, Arc- 
turus perfect-pointed, 

And summer calls with its many voices 
upon the frost. 

I who have not seen for weeping 

The plum ripen and fall or the yellow- 
ing sheaf 

Am not unmindful now of the season 
that came and went, 

The hours that told off sweetness, 

The bud, and the rich leaf. 

Though I turned aside before the sum- 
mer, 

And weathered but a season of the 
mind, 

Let me sit among you when the husk is 
stripped, 

Let me learn of the bright grain 

How I labored in an acre of cloud and 
reaped the wind. 
—From Léonie Adams’ High Falcon, 

by permission of the John Day Com- 


pany. 


I can no longer go on publishing a 
magazine in which no one really knows 
what he is talking about.—Margaret 
Anderson, in the valedictory number of 
The Litile Review. 


THE HOMECOMING OF JULY 
by Julia Peterkin 


Here is a dramatic passage from the novel, Scarlet Sister 
Mary, the author of which was awarded the $1,000 Pulitzer 
prize for “the best American novel published during the year, 
preferably one which shall best present the whole atmosphere 
of American life.” It is the life-story of Mary, a Gullah negress 
on a representative Southern plantation, who at fifteen is a 
“slender, darting, high-spirited girl,” married to July, the wild- 
est young buck in the negro quarters, who deserts her and their 


pickaninny. Twenty years later he returns to her, as here re- 
lated. 

In the bitter interlude while July has been roving, Mary, 
never leaving the home of her childhood, has traveled that 
strange contradictory road that runs through sin of “pure 
scarlet,” to a goal of fundamental integrity that is hardly less 
than heroic. 


SHE [Scarlet Sister Mary] heard steps outside and a soft tiptoeing right 
up to the doorway. .. . 

“Who dat?” Mary called out sternly, moving out from her hiding-place. 
For some reason the words shook in her throat as she stepped forward and 
stood boldly in front of the door. 

The strange man stood looking at her, hesitating, half smiling. Then he 
held out both hands. Who was he? He took a step toward her and stopped, 
and a familiar voice spoke softly. “Si May-e? Is dis you, Si May-e?” 

Mary’s heart leaped at the sound, and her astonished eyes stared at 
him. 

“You ain’ know me—Si May-e? Is you forgot you July?” he asked 
gently. He stood waiting for her to speak, holding his hands out to her— 
almost like a child. She looked at his face. At his hands. They were shaking. 
July’s hands! 

What must she do? What? ; 

She could not think straight. She swallowed hard and put her hand up 
to her throat, and her heart thumped crazily as he spoke again. 

““May-e—May-e, gal, I come back, honey. Please say you glad to see 
me. Don’ stand up a-gazin at me so hard. Dis is you July, Si May-e.” 

He took her hands—both of them. She let him. She was paralyzed with 
joy and with misery. Her eyes dimmed and his face was blurred, but his 
voice had her heart quivering just as it used to do in the old days. 

She drew her hands slowly out of his, and her voice sounded hollow 
and strange as she made it say, “No, you ain’ my July. I ain’ had no July in 
twenty years.” 
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Her lips stiffened over the words; her tongue felt frozen, but July’s old 
bold laugh answered her as he put a hand on each of her shoulders, “Yes 
you is, honey. I been gone a long time, fo-true, but I ain’ forgot you, an’ I 
ain’ never blongst to nobody but you since de day you marked me in de ear 
wid dat knife. You ’member, enty?” 

She nodded her head. She remembered well. She was dizzy with old 
memories. The old love and the old hurt and the old bitterness had all come 
back and were making her weak and faint. July took her swiftly in his arms 
and held her close to him and pressed his hot lips on hers. 

That woke her up, wide awake. With the strength of a cyclone, she gave 
him a backward push which sent him stumbling down the steps. But he 
laughed pleasantly. 

“Great Gawd, you is strong still yet. You got de same old devil in you, 
too. I don’ blame you for pushin me off, honey. I wouldn’ say a word if you 
was to knock me down an’ stomp in my face, so long as you take me back.” 

“Take who back? You. July Pinesett? Befo I’d let you come inside my 
door, I’d see you rotted in Hell.” 

“Why, Si May-e! What you mean? You wouldn’ send me away, not after 
I come all dis way to see you. I been comin four days to git here. Stand still 
and lemme look at you good. I swear to Gawd, you ain’ hardly changed.” In 
the half-light, his black eyes peered at her. “You look better’n I ever see you. 
Yes, you is!” 

His hand reached out and touched her shoulder, but Mary drew away 
and she felt her lips curling proudly, even if they did tremble. 

“I might be ain’ changed on de outside, but I.sho is changed on de in- 
side. Yessuh! Dis ain’ de same silly gal you left, July. No. Don’ fool yousef.” 
She looked straight at him. Her weakness was passing, and the dim light was 
helping her hide it. July couldn’t see how she shook from head to foot. 

“Ki,” she laughed. “I been duh talk "bout you no longer’n last month. 
I told dem people right yonder at Heaven’s Gate Church if you was to come 
cold an’ stiff in a box, I could look at you same as a stranger an’ not a water 
wouldn’ drean out my eye. I mean it, July.” She nodded her head for em- 
phasis. Then she pointed to the street. 

“You may as well go on. I got to cook supper. I’m hungry. I ain’ hardly 
eat good since breakfast.” 

But July persisted. ““May-e, you listen. You don’ know *bout all dem 
things I fetched in my valise fo you. I got fine presents fo you an’ Unex, too. 
Don’ be so rash wid you talk. Wait! Lemme show you m 

He picked up the suitcase from the bottom step. It was heavy. Bulging. 
He laid it down on the ground to open it. His fingers fumbled with the straps. 
But Mary stopped him. 

“Don’ open dat satchel, July! Don’ unbuckle a strap in my yard. No! 
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You own sister is a-livin right yonder down de street. Take you foot in you 
hand an’ go to em. I don’ want you or anyting you got.” 

July looked astonished. He took a purse out of his pocket. It was fat and 
full. He had brought money. Lots of money! 

“Looka dis, Si May-e. I fetched all dis for you. All dis.” He opened it 
and smoothed out the bills. Selecting the top one, he held it up. 

“Ten dollars fo Unex,” he said, then, taking the rest, he held it out to 
her. “Dist rest is fo you.” 

The light flickered weak in the sky. The world was dim. It was hard to 
send July away. Her charm could hold him faithful to her as long as she 
lived. Her blood raced through her body. The twilight showed that he was 
the same old July who had broken her heart, whose face was for ever sealed 
on her eyelids. He was dressed differently. He was a town man now. But he 
was still slim and straight, and the words fell from his lips with the same 
bold laugh she remembered so well. 

It was not the sight of his money that kept her silent, but July did not 
understand. “Kiss me, gal. Say you glad I come home.” He stepped forward 
with confidence, and Mary felt she must yield, but she caught herself. 

“Don’ put you hand on me again, July! Don’ touch me! Take you money 
an’ go. Get out o my yard. Me an’ my chillen don’ want not a brownie you 
got! Not one.” 

“Chillen?” July asked. “You got chillen? Si May-e?” 

Mary placed her hands on her hips and held her head high. “Sho I 
got chillen.” She laughed. “I got plenty o chillen! Plenty! Dey ain’ none o 
you-own, July, so it ain’ none o you business how many I got.” 

In spite of her laugh she shivered as a still tree shivers under a sudden 
gust of cold wind. He must not stay here and break her heart again. She must 
send him away, even if it wrung her flesh in two. Yet the bare thought of 
letting him go made the life in her dwindle. 

She had taught her lips to laugh and sneer whenever his name was 
spoken. She made herself say ugly things about him. She had hoped to 
God that his body had grown fat and soft and paunchy; that his white teeth 
had dropped out. But here he was. Tall and straight, lean and keen-eyed. 
Hardly a gray hair was in his head. 


“It don’ pay to love mens too much, gal. When a 
man finds out fo-true a ’oman is crazy bout em, he don’ 
crave dat *oman no mo. Dai’s de very time e gwine 
crave some new ’oman altogedder. Gawd made mens so. 
It don’ pay to love no one man too much. It’s all right 
to like em. But don’ never let yoursef tink on one man 
all de time. Ill run you crazy if it don’ kill you.”— 
From Julia Peterkin’s Scarlet Sister Mary. 
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“Whe is Unex, Si May-e? Maybe de boy what you had fo me would 
like to see his Daddy. E use to love me.” 
“Unex is gone, July. E went off and left me de same as you done. Gawd 


knows if e’s livin or dead.” 


The children were coming, trooping up the street, laughing, playing; 
then they became quiet when they saw the stranger. 


July looked at them, then he looked at Mary. 


“Good-by, Si May-e.” 
“Good-by, July.” 


He picked up his suitcase and walked away.—From Scarlet Sister 
Mary, by Julia Peterkin. Copyright 1928. Used by special permission 


of the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Herbert Hoover Extols Indi- 
vidualism 


Individualism has been the primary 
force of American civilization for three 
centuries. The American pioneer is its 
epic expression, and the pioneer spirit 
is the response to the challenge of op- 
portunity, to the challenge of nature, to 
the challenge of life, to the call of the 
frontier. That spirit need never die for 
lack of something for it to achieve. 

There will always be a frontier to 
conquer or to hold as long as men think, 
plan and dare. The days of the pioneer 
are not over. There are continents of 
human welfare of which we have pene- 
trated only the coastal plain. 

The great continent of science is as 
yet explored only on its borders, and it 
is only the pioneer who will penetrate 
the frontier in the quest for new worlds. 
The very genius of our institutions has 
been given to them by the pioneer spirit. 

Our individualism is no middle 
ground between autocracy—whether of 
birth, economic or class origin—and 
socialism. Socialism of different vari- 
eties may have something to recommend 
it as an intellectual stop-look-listen sign, 
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more especially for Old World societies. 

Salvation will not come to us out of 
the wreckage of individualism. What we 
need today is steady devotion to a bet- 
ter, brighter, broader individualism. 
Our need is not for a way out, but for 
a way forward.—From American Indi- 
vidualism. 


Will Rogers Says Good-Bye to 
Calvin and Mrs. Coolidge 


New York, March 1, 1929 

Mr. Coolidge, you are leaving us, and 
this is only a comedian’s eulogy. But I 
will never forget what your bosom 
friend, Dwight Morrow, told me that you 
said to him on being suddenly sworn in 
an office that wasn’t yours. “Dwight, I 
am not going to try and be a great 
President.” That’s all you said. That will 
stand in my memory as the greatest re- 
mark any officeholder ever made. For 
no man is great if he thinks he is. . . . 
And Mrs. Coolidge, any one who ever 
heard me mention your name on a pub- 
lic stage, knows what I think of you. . . . 
So good luck, Cal, to you and Grace. 
—From the New York Times. 
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ert Frost, 8; Another View of Soviet Russia, 
from Characters and Events, John Dewey, 
140 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY (Boston) 
—A Sonnet From a Lock Box, from Sonnets 
From a Lock Box, Anna Hempstead Branch, 
22; Andrew Johnson Facing Impeachment, 
from The Tragic Era, Claude Bowers, 114 


J 


Japan Overseas Magazine—Journalism in Japan, 
Walter Williams, 170; The Oldest Newspaper 
on Earth, Walter Williams, 171 


L 


Liberty (New York)—Lillian Russell Rebuffs a 
Prince, from My Mother, Lillian Russell, 
Dorothy Russell, 172 

LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. (Philadelphia) 
—The Telephone Girl’s Prayer, from Excuse 
It, Please, Oliver Herford, 147 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY (Boston) — 
Newly Discovered Poems, from Further Poems 
of Emily Dickinson, 15 

LIVERIGHT, HORACE (New York)—Lucky 
Fridays in American History, from Luck: 
Your Silent Partner, Lothrop Stoddard, 44; 
Perils of the Hermetical Home, from How to 
be a Hermit, Will Cuppy, 102; How Russia 
Handles the Sex Question, from Dreiser Looks 
At Russia, Theodore Dreiser, 136 

Living Age, The (New York)—English, The 
Conquering Language, C. Villalobos Domin- 
guez, 158 

LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY (New 
York)—Earth and Air, from Stone Dust, 
Frank Ernest Hill, 255 

Lyric, The (Norfolk, Va.) —Shelter, Jessica Nel- 
son North, 268 


M 


MACMILLAN COMPANY, THE (New York) 
—Whirl Is King from A Preface to Morals, 
Walter Lippmann, 20 

Magazine of Business, The (New York) —Where 
the Machine-Freed Worker Goes, Julius Klein, 
24 

Mentor, The (New York)—Did You Know, 166 

Modern Quarterly, The—Machine Life and Lit- 
erature, Edward J. O’Brien, 211 

Musical America (New York)—The Parting, 
Mary Kennedy, 208; Origins of Some Popular 
Songs, Ray Nash, 274 


N 


Nation, The (New York)—Tumbling Mustard, 
Malcolm Cowley, 216; The Plight of the Jour- 
nalist, Heywood Broun, 296 
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New Republic, The (New York)—Bound, Liz- 
ette Woodworth Reese, 92; Another View of 
Soviet Russia, John Dewey, 140 

North American Review, The (New York)— 
Leaf Mould, Charles Wharton Stork, 37; Our 
Missing Sense of Humor, Thomas L. Masson, 
62; The One Great Issue, Struthers Burt, 251 


(4) 


Outlook and Independent, The (New York)— 
The Great Prohibition Mystery, Harvey O’Hig- 
gins, 233 

P 


Philippine Magazine (Manila) —American Traits 
—A Pagan View, Datu Bandara Bantung, 64 
Pictorial Review, The (New York) —Why Amer- 
ican Women Should Thank Their “Stars and 
Stripes,” Sinclair Lewis, 88; Why Women 
Should Rebel, Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sin- 
clair Lewis), 90 

Plain Talk (New York)—Sex Starvation—A 
Menace, Clayton E. Wheeler, 146; A Dying 
Scientist States His Creed, Hudson Maxim, 
199; Women in Tennis, William T. Tilden II, 
288 

Poetry (Chicago)—Broken Drake, Lew Sarett, 
49; Malediction Against Wars, George Dillon, 
135; Back Home, Harriet Monroe, 157; The 
Unknown Soldier, Charles A. Wagner, 157; 
Ignorance, Kathleen Millay, 160; Why Not 
Laugh? Harriet Monroe, 173 

Popular Science Monthly (New York)—The 
New Einstein Theory Simplified, Alden P. Ar- 
magnac, 45; Mechanical Men Walk and Talk, 
Robert E. Martin, 168 

Post, The New York Evening—Respectable Sel- 
fishness, William Lyon Phelps, 14; A Pair of 
Socks, William Lyon Phelps, 246 

Post-Dispatch, The St. Louis—Taking America 
(Too) Seriously, Stephen Leacock, 152 

PUTNAM’S SONS, G. P. (New York) —On Go- 
ing Under the Knife, from Ether and Me, 
Will Rogers, 210 


R 


Red Book Magazine (New York)—As Between 
Thirty and Sixty, George Luks, 112; “Why So 
Hot, My Little Man?” Bruce Barton, 232 


S 


Saturday Evening Post, The (Philadelphia) — 
Edison Defends the Machine Age, Thomas A. 
Edison, 3; An Amazing Match Maker, Isaac 
F. Marcosson, 129; As It Seems to E. W. 
Howe, 214; Unearthing the Mongolian Colos- 
sus, Roy Chapman Andrews, 272 

Saturday Review of Literature (New York)— 
The Two Wives, Daniel Henderson, 100; The 
Golden Legacy, William Rose Benét, 188; 
Epitaph, Virginia Woods Bellamy, 266 
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 Scribner’s Magazine (New York) —Hector Kane, 

Edwin Arlington Robinson, 101; Everlasting, 
John Frazier Vance, 204; Rum-Running in 
Finland, Alfred Pearce Dennis, 271 

SCRIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES (New York) 
—Plight of the American Writer, from the in- 
troduction to The Queen’s Husband, Robert 
E. Sherwood, 159 

Smyth County News, The (Marion, Va.) —The 
Defeated, Sherwood Anderson, 224; To John 
Bull—Confidential, Sherwood Anderson, 294; 
Soliloquy, Sherwood Anderson, 295 

STOKES COMPANY, FREDERICK A. (New 
York) —Training With Muldoon, from Mul- 
doon: The Solid Man of Sport, Edward Van 
Every, 290 

Sun, The New York—Toward the Abyss, Frank 
M. O’Brien, 176; Elmer Twitchell on Mergers, 
H. I. Phillips, 180 


T 


Times, The New York—A New Episcopal Prayer 
Book, E. Clowes Chorley, 248; Will Rogers 
Says Good-Bye to Calvin and Mrs. Coolidge, 
300 

Tribune, The Chicago—Chicago Gangster Buried 
in Pomp, 194 


v 


Vanity Fair (New York)—Humor As Distin- 
guished From Comedy, Corey Ford, 277 

VINAL, HAROLD, LTD. (New York)—God’s 
Grey Pocket, from Candlelight Dreams, Anne 
Blair, 260 

Virginian-Pilot (Norfolk, Va.)—An Unspeaka- 
ble Act of Savagery, Louis I. Jaffe, 69 

Virginia Quarterly Review, The (Charlottesville, 
Va.)—By Such Small Things, Robert Liddell 
Lowe, 128 

Voices (New York)—Apollo 
O'Neill, 268 


Senex, Rose 


VY 


Western Christian Advocate—Fiction Truer 
Than Science, William Lyon Phelps, 126 

Western Mail and South Wales News (England) 
—American Prosperity Exaggerated, James J. 
Davies, 175 

World, The New York—A Humorist Takes 
America Seriously, Frank Ward O’Malley, 
278; The Sinking of the “Vestris,” William 
Wills Davies, 279; “Women and Children 
First!” a “Classic Conventional Imbecility,” 
William McFee, 284 

World, The New. York Evening—Power, John 
Blake 26 ; 

World Tomorrow, The (New York)—Mystic, 
Verne Bright, 156 

World’s Work, The (New York)—Beauty and 
Intelligence Go Together, Albert Edward Wig- 
gam, 132; Edsel Ford Talks About His Father, 
163 
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